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PREFACE. 



By the publication of a selection from the manu-- 
scripts of the late Mr Martin, and of a short sketch 
of his life and character, nothing more is aimed at or 
desired by those who have undertaken it, than to 
preserve some memorial of a man of a very pure 
and elevated mind, prematurely cut off from a 
sphere of extensive usefulness, and a circle of friends 
by whom he was greatly esteemed and beloved ; 
which may at once be gratifying to them, and en- 
couraging to those who are engaged in the same 
sacred vocation to which he so faithfully devoted 
his short but honourable life. 

It may, perhaps, be naturally asked, how a Me^ 
moir comes to be published, of one whose course 
was so brief, and who was comparatively little 
known beyond the congregations to whom he mi- 
nistered, whilst we have no biography of others, — 
some of them old and venerable men, — who, for a 
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long period, occupied a large space in the ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland, and whose names are in- 
corporated with the most important transactions 
which, in the concerns of religi(m, or in Churdi af- 
fiurs, took place during the period in which they 
lived? 

The answer to this is not difficult. To give a 
full and accurate detail of the whole drcumstances 
and events of the public life of such men, and to 
delineate with that fidelity which would be necessary, 
the character whidi was unfolded in the various 
situations in which they were placed, and in those 
interesting scenes in which they distinguished them- 
selves, were a matter of no easy accomplishment ; 
and for this reason we judge that it has, in compa- 
ratively few cases, been hitherto attempted. 

It might not be a task of very great difficulty or 
delicacy, to give a superficial sketdi of the leading 
occurrences in the life of a public man, and to de- 
scribe what he appeared to be in the eye of the 
world, and the effects which he produced on the po- 
pular mind. But this is not all which belongs to 
the biography of such an individual ; and it is quite 
another thing to develope his true character, to ex- 
hibit the real views and principles by which he was 
governed during a long course of active service in 
the open places of society, and amidst the agitations 
and contentions of public life ; and to do justice, in 
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the face .of a flippant and querulous world, to his 
in^n^Qfy and bis name. 

,,But 4n giving a sketch of the character and of 
the .leading incidents in the history of such a man as 
Mr Martin, the service required is not at all of this 
kind. It is far less formidable, and may therefore, 
perhaps without great presumption, be attempted. 
Fq^, although in the few last years of his life, he 
wa& palled to fill ostensible and prominent situations 
in. the pulpits of our Church, yet his coui^e was 
Iff^QTVoly that of a quiet pastor and domestic mi- 
Tif^ter^pf the Gospel, — ^the sphere of whose duties, 
tp tJ^.time when bis physical constitution gave way, 
called, him but little into public life, or into the 
j^igh, fields of controversy, or of general discussion ; 
but whose labours and services, within the limits 
4p.>vhiQh they were confined, can never be but infi- 
jWteJy: valuable in the recollection of those who en- 
j,^^ the privilege, of his public ministry, or the 
^i^isfaction and advantage of his private friendship. 
,,, I^pt it be added, that, in giving expression, in the 
^Up^ng: Memoir, to any of those reflections which 
.^^i^tibly, arise in the retrospect of the life of one 
MrhPt w^s greatly endeared by an intimate and con- 
.^t^ijLJl; ^intercpuirse, though pnly for a few years, the 
strongest desire has been felt to avoid every thing 
,likfi.ea;Qe?s or exaggeration. To indulge in these 
.wpi\l<j[ be an act of great mockery towards him. 
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Me^e^i mmt be cotisidered, not m af neompldte 
treatise cm tbe subject, but as a fragment ; y^% in 
tfcid' view, and as forming the very last service that 
Mr Martin was permitted to render to his congre- 
gation and to the Church, they possess an interest 
which seemed to forbid that they should be with- 
held. 

Edinbubgh^ I6th April 1835. 
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THE REV. JAMES MARTIN. 



The subject of this Memoir was bom at Brechin on the 
SOth July 1800. His respectable and excellent parents ful- 
filled their duty to him in a manner not less judicious than 
it was affectionate^ and reaped their richest reward in the 
future character of their son. 

From his earliest days he was a boy of great spirit and 
remarkable quickness ; fond of play, but when brought to 
i^ply his mind to the business of the school, or to any of 
his prescribed exercises, possessing an intellectual power by 
which he was enabled to surmoimt all their difficulties, and 
generally, in half the time which was required by others. 
Among his companions he was distinguished by an air of re- 
finement, great ingenuousness, manliness, and activity, — ^in- 
somuch, that some of those who remember him as a boy, 
when trying to recall the scenes of that period, have a dis- 
tinct impression of his figure and manner, although they can 
scarcely recollect a circumstance respecting those who were 

his companions; whom he almost imiformly outstripped, 

h 
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both in the employments of the school, and in aU their pri- 
vate competitions and rural games. 

Of the season and scenes of his boyhood, he preserved a 
very vivid remembrance, and often alluded to them. The 
watchful kindness and care of his mother were especially 
imprinted on his heart ; and when, in the spring of 1832, 
and a few months before the state of his health obliged him 
to leave his native country, he made an excursion for a 
short time to Rothsay, attended by the affectionate sister 
who is now the only remaining member of his father^s family, 
his mind was constantly dwelling on the early period of 
their lives, and, by his conversation, he seemed to find a 
peculiar pleasure in living, as it were, all their young days 
over again. 

It has sometimes been quaintly said, that the boy is 
father: to the man ; and the saying was verified in the case of 
Mr Mm^tin* For the very same cast of character which di«-i 
dnguished him in his earliest years, was strongly perceptible 
durii^ the whole of his future course. The instincts of his 
childhood became the dispositions of his youth, and were gra- 
dually ripened into the principles of his manhood. The 
Slime quijckness and aptness of perception,—* the same courage 
wd independence of mind,-— the same fixedness of pur^- 
pose land t>ower of application, — the same ambition and 
determinatioti to excel in every thing in which he engaged) 
r-rand the same steadmess of attachment and warmth of 
hefu;t, which were visible in his youth, characterized his oA^ 
TAliced years; and he often remarked to those whom hr 
iMlmjitled^to his private thoughts and experience, that tberf 
appeared to be a sj^rit. astir within him, as tf it .were 41 
9q>aiate ^art of his mond constitution^ which was incesr 
flatly urging him onwards and upwards, and would never 
allow him to be at rest, or to remain satisfied with apy de- 
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gfiDe "df •ttflttiiBieittsr or of ludiiliiess wMdt Ite had iis y^t 
retched. 

^ At the earty age of twelve he entered Marischal College, in 
fii^Uniyersity of Aberdeen, and was a ccHnpetitor for one of the 
bursaries. Upon this occasicm, his mother, who well knew his 
ardent temperament, would not allow him to compete for this 
privilege, until he had given her his solemn asdurance that, 
diould he prove unsuccessful, he would not be discomposed 
bj the disappointment, — a promise which he faithfully ftil-^ 
fitted ; for, keen and aspiring as he naturally was^ his ardour 
was always under the control of that regard which he feh 
for the wiidies of his parents, towards whom he was never 
conscious of having done any thing by which he thov^ht 
they would be grieved or offended. 

His course at College was (me of vigorous applkation and 
unwearied study. His natural quickness, tc^ether with the 
habit of perseverance which he acquired, rendered him an 
accurate linguist; whilst the more advanced stages of his 
academical course, in the departments of mathematics and 
philosophy, afforded^ as was natural to a mind of such a 
constitution as his, the highest gratification and enjoyment, 
in the enlargement of his knowlec^e, the strengthening of 
Ins reasoning powers, and the cultivation of an originally 
fine taste in every thing connected either with srience or 
morals. To judge by one of the note-books which he kepi 
during his course at the University, he seems to have found 
much gratification firom the intercourse which he maintained 
with his fellow-students; where though there is but little 
recorded of his own performances, he has copied out several 
of what he appears to have considered the best of those 
esfltjBjns and exercises which were prepared and given in by 
his ooibpanions, either at the Moral Philosophy Glass or the 
lAterary Society of Marischal College. 
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Soon after entering the Uniyersity, Mr Martin appears t«r 
have formed his resolution as to the profession to which he 
would devote his life ; but, with that diffidence and caudon 
which always characterized him, he never mentioned Ae 
circumstance ' until he had made trial of the steadiness of 
his own purpose, and found that it was practicable to cany 
it into efiect. When at last he disclosed his long-kept 
secret, and his plans for life were settled, he entered upon 
the study of theology and its kindred branches with re- 
doubled enei^ ; and the natural qualities of his mind found 
in these pursuits a most engaging and appropriate exercise. 
Resolved not to be satisfied with the mere formal discharge 
of routine duties, or with the attainment of such a degree of 
proficiency as might be barely sufficient to admit him to die 
sacred calling which he had chosen, he set himself in good 
earnest to become at once a thorough scholar and a sound 
theologian. To the close of his life, indeed, he had, both 
with respect to himself and others, an almost impatient 
jealousy of every thing that was superficial,— a high-minded 
contempt for all mere sciolists and smatterers, and for the 
indulgence of that feeling which could permit an individual 
to sit down in a state of indolent contentment with any 
thing like inferiority, or even mediocrity, in those useM 
attainments ^^hich were within his reach; and he accord- 
ingly felt the deepest impression of the necessity of solidity 
and depth, — of real, as well as apparent learning, in every 
one who professed to be either a scholar or a divine. 

In February 1818, he records, in a memorandum in his 
note-book, that the previous eighteen months had been ex- 
clusively devoted to his graver studies. At that period, 
however, he had been led to read a popular poem just then 
published, and upon this circumstance he adds the Mowing 
reflection : — '^ I have seldom found such an interruption ! 
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It recalled to my mind much of that amusement inrhich 
I formerly derived from works of imagination; and I 
still found that, though my feelings had long been re- 
strained, they were by no means blunted. I know not 
how, but I feel, after reading such a work, all my love 
for severer study rekindled, and that every amusement in 
which I mix, and which has nothing in it vicious or sin- 
ful, only leads me to be more impressed with religious sen- 
timents.'*^ 

One may easily perceive from such an observation as this, 
that the assiduity of college-studies had considerably tem- 
pered the playful dispositions of his earlier days. And yet, 
on returning home during the vacation, while he inflexibly 
maintained his studious habits, he entered with the greatest 
spirit into the sports of his companions at Brechin,- and 
was foremost in all their schemes for exercise and recrea- 
tion. But he had then evidently reached that period in his 
mental history, though sooner than is generally the case, 
even with men of a kindred character, when a contest takes 
place between the different elements that enter into the 
framework of an ardent and highly-tempered mind, — that 
experimental collision between the opposite forces in its orir 
ginal constitution which is rendered unavoidable, when the 
art of self-inspection has in some degree been acquired, and 
the habits of reflection are gradually displacing the headlong 
tendencies of youth, — ^when the judgment of a person of 
strong intellect and sense gets fairly into play with the keen 
impulses of his nature, and the true character comes to be 
adjusted. It is an eventful period in the history of every 
such man, and resembles the junction of two rivers, — ^the 
original characteristics of which may have been dissimilar, 
but which, in their blended course,— when the impetuosity 
of the one has in some measure been controlled by the depth 
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otlier,"-^an&9 both m volume ind Y^Lodty^ one noUe 
and majestic stream. 

' In aeeordance with these observations, it may be noticed, 
that at the dose of the Umvendty Sesdon of 1818, Hbt 
Martin, in a short memoiandmn, dins gives expresaon to 
his feelii^ :«— ** The session, now nearly completed, has 
fi^wn swifUy, swiftly away. I hope, however, by the blesa- 
ing of Crod, it has not been spent trivially or vnprofitably. 
My studies have been pretty regular and constant. They 
have been on the three great heads of revealed religion,-^ 
the Trinity, the Decrees of God, and Original Sin. They 
have also included a conaderable share of Church Jiistorj. 
My «pmt lus, in general, and puticaLirly when skme, been 
inclined to the sombre. I have mixed but little in socie^, 
yet I am surely inclined to it My heart participates in the 
luq^iness of my fellow-cveatures, and pants to increase it to 
the utmost, — I love to see them happy. 

^^ Yet I have often thought that I could see through 
the vdl that envdopes my present state, and that God was 
dealing with me in love, — that he was showing me the vn- 
iAty -of the world, — ^weaning me from its enjoyments, and 
teaching me to lay up for myself treasures in heaven. I 
have often found comfort^ — ^might I say instruction ? in die 
idea, that one day on earth I shall be a child of God, and 
that I shall see the value of his present dealings, as prepani^ 
tory steps for an important change.^ 

At this period, whilst his character preserved much of ite 
natural buoyancy and elastidty, and whilst he lost none •€€ 
the relish whidi he always had for the objects of est&emi 
nature, the enjoyments of friendship and domestic 8o<4e^, 
and the simple pleasures of life, his mind became evidently 
pervaded by a deeper seriousness, and, with his eharacteriih 
^c fixedness of "piRpose, he redeuMed Ins application to aU 
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tbott brancheS'of shidyji^ idbidi he mjghl beeome qiialified 
far attaming eminence in the profession whieh he had 
dbosem. The sketch of the course of private study to be 
parsued during the susamer mo&tJis of 1818, which he then 
duew up, and scrupulously followed out, exhibits a striking 
oBmple of unrelaxii^ industry. Every thing is arranged 
m the most exact order ; every hour of the day appopriated 
lx>^ some useful purpose; and the impression is irresistible, 
that^ his views for life being now finally settled, he entered 
in the most solemn manner upon the work of a vigorous and 
Abrough preparation for it, by the acquisition of that com- 
plete scholarship axki enlarged information, as well as com- 
psehensive theology, without which, no one knew better 
0ian he did, that a clergyman csoi neither be us^il nor re- 
spectable ; and, above all, by the cultivation of that personal 
de^tedness to Grod which was still more> in his estimation, 
thereat and essential feature in liie charact^ of a minister 
of the Gospel. 

Towards the dose of this year he became tutor in the fa- 
mily -of Mr Ogilvy of Tannadice, within a few miles of his 
native place ; and in this situation he continued for several 
years> proving himself a most conscientious preceptor to 
those who were intrusted to his care ; while, by his habits 
of arrangement, and the secret with which he was well ac- 
quainted, of economizing and improving his time, he steadily 
advanced in his own preparation for the ministry. 

On the 15th August 1821, he received ^ license to preach 
the Gospel from the Presbytery of Forfar^ by the hands of a 
most respectable and veneraUe minister of the Church, the 
B^# Dr Lyon of GUammis, whose son, the late Rev. WU- 
vfiam Lyon, of Union Chapel, Aberdeen, a young man of 
great worth and high promise,r<*and who, too, was cut off 
in the very l^ginning of his labourSi«-had been one of Mr 
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liMrtiflf 8 diotft isdinte eon^^ mitcnranb 

botli of these individuals he always cherished the greatest «£. 
ftetbn and esteem. His first sermon was preached at (hth^ 
Ittw, from the words, ^^ God forbid that I should ^iary mmt* 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ;^ and, in reeordiBg 
this circumstance in a single sentence in his note-book^ ht 
adds the following reflection : — ** I have to hmient mudk 
imperfection ; but I hope I have also some right wishes, and 
that I sincerely lament my own rinfiilness, and sincerely cctt- 
fess my need of God^s grace.^ 

During the remainder of this and the following year, he 
preached, as occasions offered, in the pulpits of the clergy 
in the neighbourhood of Tannadice, where he resided, and 
was uniformly considered a young man of superior attain^ 
ments and high promise. The love which he had for the 
work to which he had devoted himself, and his kind and di». 
interested disposition, led him, also, for upwards of a ytaf*, 
to give his services in the church of Cortachy, by officiating 
once a-month for the individual who was assistant to the mi- 
nister of that parish ; and this he did^ without, in any de- 
gree, iitfiringing upon the week-day duties which he owed t6 
his pupils. 

With Mr Ogilvy^s family he afterwards removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he passed the winter of 1821-1822. About 
this period he formed the desire <^ undertaking a minute 
investigation of the writings of the Greek fathers, and of 
eiDiploying the results of his research in clearing up certain 
intricate and interesting topics of discussion, and determin- 
ing some living controversies, which had awakoied his co- 
rsosity and engaged his mind, either in the course of i^ 
reading, or of his conversation with others. Had this pur^ 
pose been prosecuted, it might have given a new direetioti 
to his history, and, peradventure, turned his course of use- 
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moie appropriately, it.eaiiieaft^rwatds lo flow* Vat theie 
eta be no d6ubt that, fiN>m the aoquamtance with the an- 
deiit laoguages which he possessed^ his fondnesB for criti- 
cal study, and his inflexible perseyerance, he might luiYe 
made a considerable figure in such a department of lite- 
rature; and by means of the opportunities which some 
such privil^e as a fellowship at Oxford or Cambridge 
would have afibrded^ with all its pleasant appliances of 
leisure, and libraries, and learned men, it is impossible 
to say what his talents and ardour might have accom- 
{dished. 

But the winter which he passed in Edinburgh appears 
to have fixed him in the purpose of consecrating himsdf 
entirely to the work of preaching the Gospel. Besides ob- 
tahiiog those benefits which, by its society and institub- 
tions, the metn^fis must always afford to a young mm 
of a cultiyated and inquiring mind for advancing his ge^ 
neral improvement, Mr Martin at this time enjoyed an 
advantage which he highly valued, and to which he unii- 
Ibrknly looked back with the greatest gratitude and satis- 
faction. This was the opportunity which he had of at- 
tending the ministry of the Rev. Dr Gord(»i, then minister 
of St Cuthbert^s Chapel ; whose character and example, no 
less than his public ministrations^ appear to have given greate 
depth to all his religious sentiments, to have filled his mind 
with a stronger sense of the high and honourable nature^ as 
well as the solemn responsibility of the ministerial office, 
and to have aet him forward in his course, more intensely 
alfve to the impiHrtance which attaches to the spiritual in- 
terests of immortal beings, and more deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of his own duties. At any Tate, he ^sertainly 
did ascribe mudi that he had acquired in the seasoning of 
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fab oiiiid^ both with divine truth and devout ht^ngj 4a 'las 
lendenoe in E^dinburgh at this period. 

On the 8th April 1823, Mr Martin received a presentik- 
tien Jto the church of Glenida, in the Presbytery of Meigle, 
and was ordained on the 18th September following. 

The parish of Glenisla is a remote and sequeitered diatiiot, 
penetrating far into the Grampians, and in its scenery par* 
taking of all the characteristics of a mountainous oouatijr. 
The great jnroportion of its inhabitants, like the fiunily of 
Jacob, have ever been shepherds, both they and their fiu 
thers; and when Mr Martin was settled among them, ht 
found them possessed of all that primitive simplicity and 
kindheartedness, which are generally exhibited by a paataral 
people. They cherished the greatest respect for the defied 
office and character, and evinced the strongest wish to live 
on the most intimate and cordial terms with theb new mU 
nister. At the same time, being attached to many old no^ 
tions and natural prepossessions, it could not be concealed 
that his delicate form and youthful appearance, his gentk 
though not familiar manners, and the first impressioo of his 
charactCT, led several of them to fear that he was not alto- 
gether suited for the situation to which he had been i^ 
pointed; and that he was of too slender a frame, and 
too ethereal a mind, to enter into such a state of aocie^ 
as existed among them, — to sympathize with their habit^ 
or fall in with their homely mode of life. Among odier 
things, upon his first entrance into the parish, and m the 
prospect of commencing his ministry on the following Sab- 
bath, he was warned that the parishioners would hope it 
see him on that occasion ^< with nothing before him in die 
pulpit except the Bible.'" In this wish, — ^founded on an i^ 
nion very general in Scotland, and by some persons cdled a 
pr^udice, but having a deeper foundation in our moital con- 
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«iitiilic% aad in A^^itaaon of thrngt^ than is alinays^fwr^ 
ceived, — ^die young minkter of GkBisU doAnat dkssppoisQit 
his congtegttioh. 

In the cmirse of a short period, ev^ry apprehension on 
the part of the peojde was dispelled^ and Mr Martan steadily 
advanced to the attainment of their entire confidence and 
auction. They were unsophisticated, and he was sincere, 
fiuthfiil, and judicious ; and without compromising one pxin* 
ciple, £str less wmking at any sinful practice, he commended 
himself to their respect and esteem, as one who had their 
real interests deeply at hearty and the primary .object of 
^iiiose life and hibours was to 4o them good. Suking his 
ministrations and intercourse to their real character and cir« 
onmstances, with that tact, discriminatk)n, and kindness of 
nature, which he so ominently possessed ; being regular and 
dSigemt in his course x>f visiting and catechizing, in the 
supenntendaDce of Sabbath-schools, in his attention to the 
aicli:, and m waiting by the bedside of the dying ; and par* 
ticularly affectionate and encouraging in his admonitions to 
the young to seek after God,— every one of his fiock, who 
was not utterly reprobate, <iame experimentally to know the 
value of possessing such a pastor,— *a course of conduct, 
which uniformly operates with the same effect upon a sim^ 
fle^earted people^ and gains the homage even of those who 
may not foe permanentiy benefited by it in their most im^ 
portant interests. There were two practices prevalait in 
tile parish of Olenisla at the time when he became oohnect- 
ed with it, which he felt had a most demoralizing effect on 
Ae minds and habits of the peopk, as they ever must have. 
The one was the encouragement given to illicit distillation ; 
<and the other, the mode in which funerals were conducted, 
ii^olving A great waste of time and substanoe, and tend- 
ing to induce or to cmafirm habits of dissipation. Con- 
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that the moral influoice a£ truth, the enlightening 
and quickening of the conscience, and the solemn consider- 
ations which religion alone presents, when brought to beat 
upon a community, through the agency of a minister whose 
motives are properly understood and appreciated, are far 
more effectual than any prohibitory denunciations or sump- 
tuary laws, he set himself with vigour to the removal of these 
evils. A complete extinction of them could not indeed be 
expected to be the immediate result of his anxiety and ef- 
forts ; yet^ in this, his wisdom and decision were far from 
being fruitless. And before his connexion with the parish 
was dissolved, he had the satisfaction of knowing, that not 
cmly the habits of many had undergone a perceptiUe in^ 
provement, and the duty of fitmily-worship was more regu- 
hdy observed, but that some were brought in good earnest 
under the power of godliness ; while the occasional opposi- 
tion and resistance that he experienced from the enemies <tf 
all religion, only served, as it will ever do with minds of a 
similar mould, to stimulate him to redoubled zeal in his own 
appropriate work. 

It was only, however, when the tie which imited Mr Mar^ 
tm to his first flock came to be broken, that the affection of 
his people towards him, and the strength of the correspond- 
ing interest with which they were regarded on his part, were 
properly felt Attached to their minister as were both the 
congregations among whom he was afterwards settled, they 
could not be more so than were the people of Glenisla. It 
k no exaggeration to say, that many of them mourned 
OY&c the separation, as if it had been that of a beloved 
rdation; and the strongest reverence for his name. and 
his usefulness is felt throughout the parish to the present 
day. On the other hand, his attachment to the first 
flock of. his care was no less sincere and abiding. As the 
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period of his reinoyal from diem approached, lus spirit* be^ 
came much depressed; and when, after deUvering his last 
sermon, he paid a short visit to his intimate ftiead and neigb^ 
hour, Mr Loudon, then minister at Lintrathan, his mind 
was in a state of great agitation and perplexity. Often, 
after he had been setded in Edinburgh, did he revert toi 
the quiet and tranquil scene of his labouts at Glenisla/tp 
the kindness and honest-heartedness of its people, and to^ 
its rural scenery, in which he had found so much enjoy- 
ment. And when he again came in contact with any of 
his former parishioners, no one could witness thdr meet* 
ing widiout having a strong impression of the peculiar na- 
ture of that tie and that intercourse which had subsisted 
between them. On their part, there was exhibited a re-» 
spectful but irrepressible joy at again seeing one who had 
been so strongly endeared to them ; and on his, all that be- 
nignity and tenderness, which told how much he still had 
them on his hearts ^ 

Although, in many respects, nothing could be more dis« 
similar than the spheres of his first and of his after services 
in the Churchy yet the few years which Mr Martin spent 
in the seclusion of the country, formed an invaluable pre^ 
paration for the labours of the city. In its quiet retreil 
he had enjoyed the opportunity of having his talents mt^ 
tured, his knowledge of himself and of the human heart 
enlai^ed, his resources as a theologian augmented, and hid 
whole diaracter as an industrious and assiduous clergymaii 
fixed and established. This must ever be an incalculable 
advantage to any man who is afterwards called to labour 
aflridst the incessant distractions of a crowded community ; 
and hence, when Mr Martin came to Edinburgh, young as 
be then was, and humble and diffident as he always was, he 
oonMnended himself to those who had proper access to ob- 
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bujl^ Me BOt wttooat Bilcsnty ood ■■y wb&ntf he 

Im 18379 tk pnipcct of s Tacai^ kavkg omned m SI 
Chddiert'ft Canpd, at StocUndge, tkKiA^«»^ 
t hc re o ft c r imiB u i i o a dy lewHed toiuwite Mr IfjBtm tons- 
dertahe Ae pjrtofil age of tlni congregation, ToldrndKor 
attentiOB had been feectedon a fiinacr ofrawMi, wlmiavi^ 
cancy hadoccoEred in Hope Paik Chqid, by the mairral of 
Dr Goidoa to theNev Nordi Chmdi, and when thejhad beat 
disqipoiiited in fiecoiiiqf the aernces of theRer. JohnBnieeof 
Ontfaiie. In dedhmigthenomhiatHai, he,hoire^yer, stnan^ 
urged Y^Mmtheb notice the high qoalificatiaiis of Mr Martin, 
who had been moitioned to them from other qnarten, as an in- 
£yidiial altogether worthy of their choice ; and finmded Ida re* 
commendation on a long coone of the moat intimate fiicndabip 
and intercoone. Some ofthose members ofdie Season of St 
Cnthbert^s, who were in consequence induced to take an op- 
portunity of hearing Mr Martin in his fitde churdi among 
the mountains, will not soon fo^et the G(»nmunion-Soi>- 
baUi wbidi they spent at GlenisU, or the ferrour with whick 
he addressed to his pastoral peofAe the words of eternal lift 
from a passage in the eighty-fourth Psalm. Circumstancea^ 
howerer, led at that time to the sdection of die Rev. John 
Forbes, now of Glasgow; but on the op^ung occurring 
at Stockbridge, in the following year, the Session, afttr 
being again disappointed in the hope of in^^fjng Mr Bruoe 
to accept of it, at once fixed on Mr Martm,— -a choioe 
which was immediately and cordially responded to by die 
eongregatioBt among whom he was settled on the 16di May 
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1828^ and comsmxeeA his liiboms on thefcUowing Sabbstk, 
i^th A short but energetic discourse firom the Apostle's 
Wjords,-— ^* I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and m 
much trembling.^ 

It is not a very easy task to describe or to characterise the 
hibours of Mr Martin during the three years and a half of 
bis ministry at Stockbridge. It seems almost as if the re* 
cord of them might be more appropriately looked fot and 
read in the tablet of many a heart, than in the pages of a 
book, — so deep was the impession which they made, and so 
little the noise. And yet it is not only due to his memory, 
lo give testimony to his fideli^ and unwearied ardour in this 
i^ere of his usefiilness, but may tend to refresh and re-in- 
Tagorate the minds of some who were then the objects of his 
pastoral care, and for whose spiritual benefit he spent his 
steength* 

He was not long settled at Stockbridge, until the mode of 
his pt^eaching and his whole character laid a powerful atrest 
ctn the minds of his congregation. At first he showed a con- 
siderable d^ee of reserre, arising fiN>m the natural unob^ 
trusiveness of his disposition,-^that delicacy which made him 
instinctively retreat from every degree of observation, which 
was not required by his real duties, — and firom his antipathy 
to every thing like display, or to be made the object of a 
merely ceremonious deference, or of that bustling attention 
which is so often paid to those who are invested with the 
clerical office. But after the lapse of a short time, by his 
unifarmly calm and dignified demeanour^ he commanded the 
respect of every one who had occasion to observe him, and 
was regarded as a man of lofty integrity and independence 
of mind^ as weH as truly a man of God. There was- a quick- 
ness and discernment, as well as a solemnity and impressive- 
nsBB, accompanying all his intercourse with his people, which 
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went befoidiand, ash were, to gain an entrance to the mind 
for every thing he said; whilst his pulpit-discourses &ce 
long discovered to those who attended to them^ distinct 
traces of much thought and scriptural study, and were de* 
livered with so much sincerity and simplicity^ as made almost 
every one feel how much he ought to be interested in the 
truths to which he listened, seeing that the preacher was 
himself so earnest in inculcating them. 

During the first year of his ministry, he delivered a shcfft 
series of discourses on the character of ES^ah, another on 
that of John the Baptist, and a third on the history of 
the Apostle Paul, wluch were peculiarly instructive, and 
(preatly esteemed by many in his congr^tion. These^ as 
well as not a few others, were especially interesting to a 
large number of young persons, who became strongly at- 
tached to his ministry, and waited on it with the greatest 
advantage and delight ; feeling almost impatient during the 
week for the coming Sabbath, when the subject was to be 
resumed, and returning to the exercise with that feeling of 
appetite and relish which is so favourable a symptom in those 
who are privileged to hear the Gospel faithfiilly and affec- 
tionately preached. In the following year he commenced a 
course of lectures on the Gospel of Luke, which were the 
result of much anxious study. These were uninterrupt- 
edly continued during the whole period of his ministry at 
Stockbridge,— -the one on our Lord'*s Ascension, founded on 
the closing words of the Evangelist^s narrative, being the 
last which he delivered in the chapel, when he took leave of 
his congregation on the 11th September 1831. 

Those who had the advantage of statedly hearing this 
course of lectures, and who attentively followed Mr Martin 
through his delineation of our Lord^s life and character, mtkj 
possibly recall that period with the deepest gratitude for the 
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blenbg eommulucated in such infitractxKii. They etamdH 
hftve forgotten the illustration of tbcj separate petitions crai- 
tabled in the Lord^s Prayer, which was remarkably im- 
pressive ; or the deep insight into the Redeemer's character^ 
which was discovered during the exposition of the leading 
events of his life» and more particularly of the closing scries 
of his hisUay. In the contemplation of One, as he himself 
expressed it, who was ^^ almost too holy to look upon,'*' hi» 
spirit seemed bowed down in the lowliest abasement, whilst 
it was also elevated and filled with the most ardent desires of 
showing fS^rth to others his blessed Master in all that majes^ 
ty and glory in which he himself beheld him, and of unceas- 
ii^ly urging up(m all hearts his chum to that love, and teve^ 
renoe, and obedience, which his own truly rendered. 

It has already been observed, that the time which Mr 
M«rtin sp^it in the comparative retirement of a country-pa* 
rish had tended greatly to enrich and mature his mind, and 
formed, therefore^ a most valuable preparation for the very 
different sphere in which he was afterwards called to labour* 
Yet, from his pulpit at Stockbridge, he delivered but few of 
the sermons which he had prepared at Glenisla, and scarcely 
any of them without writing them anew. This drcunu 
stance not only indicates the judgment and fidelity with 
which he discharged the duties of his new situation, but 
sorves also to mark the progress of his own mind, and his 
rafod advancement in all that constitutes the highly-fumish« 
ed and accomplished spiritual instructor. No one who at« 
tentively fi^wed the course of his public services could 
avoid observing the successive steps of his improvement in 
the trne art of preaching. He gradually threw off every 
thing that was juvenile, either in matter or manner,— -he 
CBst away all inflated expressions, all mere ornament in the 
illustration of his subjects; he dealt .but sparingly in ima« 
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ginsthre descripdon, and not at all in mere generaliaamg^ 
empty dedamation. Textuality, he often said, appeared td 
lum to be one of the chief excellences of a sermon,-— the 
bringing out by deep, and patient, and prayerful reseafch, 
what was the mind of the Divine Spirit in the Word,-— and^ 
after having exhibited it in all its meaning and force, pressing 
it home on the understandings and consciences of men. He 
was always afraid of being guilty, and of being thought even 
capable, of ^ving fanciful interpretations or adaptations of 
Scripture. If, in the course of his illustration, he met with 
any striking truth, any important principle, or ascertained 
fact, in verification of which he could appeal to something 
which was obvious and undeniable in the experience or cod* 
sdousness of his hearers, upon this he seized, and, as if anxi'> 
ous to render it the prominent point on which their minds 
should rest, and that it should become a permanent element 
in their reflections, or interweave itself, as it were, with the 
hidden workings of each individual bosom, he recalled it again 
and again in the course of the appUcation of his subject. > 
This it was, and nothing merely adventitious or ex- 
ternal, which formed the chief ingredient in his mode of 
preaching, and rendered it so interesting to those in whose 
hearts he succeeded in touching those chords that were in 
unison with the feeHngs of his own ; which, indeed, is the 
true secret of the success of any public speaker. Founds 
ing his arguments upon ascertained facts or acknowledged 
truths, and referring to something in his hearers with 
which these correspond, and of which they themselves aet 
intimately conscious, he finds access at once to the seat of 
conviction and the springs of conduct. By telling aloud all 
that is in their hearts, he makes them feel as if he not only 
had been privy to their thoughts, but had been the witness 
of certain processes in their minds of which they themselvoi 
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bad Imrdly hem aware, but which aie now Tividljr reeaUed : 
Aey wonder, perhaps, how thi» man comes to know so -much 
(^ thdr secret character, or how, at least, they had never 
heafd these things brought home to them before. And 
hence, in cases where there is guilelessness and honesty, the 
pteacher comi^ insensibly to be intrenched in their affec- 
tions as if he were a bosom-fiiend. If any one> therefore 
18' desirous of knowing what it was that rendered Mr Mar- 
tm^fi preaching so interesting to those who r^ularly waited 
oa his ministry, and to whom it was blessed to be so useAiI, 
it may be said, that, along with the humble and depend^ 
ent spirit in which the .whole was done, and which gate 
ta all his studies and discourses their approjniate character, 
it consisted in nothing more than this, — after drawing forth 
what is in the Word of God, and then what is to be found 
in the depths of the human heart, making the one of these, 
in some penetratmg, instructive, or consolatory way, as thc^ 
case might require, to bear upon the other. With this re-« 
mark, hoireyer, it is necessary prominently to conjoin ano- 
ther,-— ^t, one of the uniform characteristics of his preach- 
vag, was to be found in the strictly evangdUcal strain by^ 
which it was pervaded. His own mind being conclusively, 
arrested by the great doctrines of the Gross, and his heart 
moving invariably under the influence of an ov^owing^ 
sense of redeeming love, he was constrained, by the moral 
impulse of the new nature which was strengthening and 
maturing within him, habitually to present and to enforce 
upon others, that which was both the food and the cordial of 
his own spiritual being. And this being done in perfect 
kiee^g with good taste and propriety, and with the classi- 
cal and academic style of his whole mind and character, the 
manner and outward form of it at least could give no offence 
to the most refined or cultivated hearen 
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Thore was one ciieuinstaiioe, with regard to his mt* 
moii8^ which flometunea piesfled upon his mind,-— the ao- 
lemn apprehension which he felt, of speaking in certam 
cases above the range of his own experience. He often 
remarked, that surely this thought must be harassii^ to 
every good man; and that it seemed a very awful thing 
for a servant of Qod to be proclaiming truths in which he 
himself did not fully and perfectly sjrmpathise, or represent* 
ing the various features in the character of true beHeven, 
the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom, and the deep excr* 
dses which occur in the hearts of Christians, fiir bejroind 
what he has ever found to be true in his own case. In like 
manner, after having been called into some scene of heavy 
affliction, he frequently observed, that he was afraid hs 
was unfit to be a minister of comfort, seeing he himself 
had never known the depth of any such sorrow. Whilst 
there is something both very quickening and affecting in 
these thoughts, they must be considered as affording no equl- 
vocal proof of the tenderness and humility of the mind in 
which they dwelt ; and it is nevertheless most true, that one 
reason why Mr Martinis discourses in public, as well as Us 
exhortations in private, were so impressive to those who heard 
them, is to be found in the fact, that they came to thrir 
hearts as being evidently the result of his own practical 
knowledge, and the real transcript of his own feelings. 

Take, as an example, the first sermon in this volume 
which has been selected as affording a fair specimen af 
the author^s doctrine, and of his ordinary manner of preach* 
ii^ on a practical subject, but which seems also peculiarly 
iUttstoative of his own habit of mind. The view which it 
contains of the Shunamfnite is a fine delineation of her cha^ 
lacter, but is also, in the points to which it relates, very mndi 
a portrait of his own. The same remark is applicable to ins 
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mmum on the woidt^ ^ Fadier, if thou be wilfing, remove 
this eup from me ; nererthdess, not my will but thine be 
dftse,^ which some individuals may recollect, though they 
ittTe not here the opportuni^ of reading it It contained 
4n impressive representation of the mind that was in the 
XMvme Redeemer, under drcumstances of the most intense 
differing to which he was subjected for the sinner^s sake, 
aa if it had been the picture of that spirit of submissum and 
jq£ humble acquiescence in the Divine will, which, dwelling 
in the master, was in the course of being transfused into the 
disdpk's heart. 

A^n, if any one who regulady heard them, recalls 
to his memory the discourses he delivered in St 6eorge*s 
Auing the summer of the year 183^ on the consecutive 
verses of the fiiMi chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he cannot but recollect that they seemed to 
embody the sentiments of a man who had the strongest 
sense of the reality of eternal things, and of their nearness 
and immecUateness to himself, and were delivered with an 
intense feeling of the infinite importance of the truths they 
contained. 

The method which has now been alluded to, of incorpo« 
xating with his puj^it addresses the suggestions of his own 
experience, and of identifying himself with his people, was 
very consistent with another drcumstance which may h&ce be 
noticed. In the selection of his subjects, and his manner of 
preparing his sermons, Mr Martin generally adopted a mode 
which, in as &r as others may judge, was well fitted to secure 
the primary ends of his ministry. The intercourse which he 
had with his people most firequently suggested the topica on 
which it seemed pn^table that he should address them ; and 
having fixed upon his subject, it became the matter of his 
own meditations for a few days; it was then pond^ed in his 
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«tudy in connexion with the ligfat winch all Scripture brought 
to bear upon it, and when his mind had become fiiUy charged 
with the results of his own reflection and investigation, he 
proceeded to commit them to writing, which he generally 
did with a degree of rapidity that seemed to render this last 
the least part of his labour. Rapt in the truth and im- 
portance of what he was desirous of communicating, he 
hurried on to the expression of it, comparatively regardless 
as to the precise form in which it was conveyed^ provided 
the substance was preserved. 

This circumstance will account for any carelessness of 
composition which may be observable; and if any one 
considers that his discourses were written solely for the 
ear of his people, and that each of them was entirely a 
new preparation, — never made up of extracts even from 
his own writings, — and reflects, moreover, on the number 
.which he wrote, — being, with great regularity, a lecture and 
a sermon in each week, — ^it will not appear wonderAil that 
he could attend but compamtively little to the rules cf 
polished composition^ Notwithstanding this^ however, every 
attentive listener generally felt that he was addressed in 
the natural language of true feding. 

With regard to the manner in which he conducted the 
public prayers of his congregation, Mr Martin was a great 
example. His addresses at the footstool of mercy were the 
' true cardiphonia, — ^the genuine utterance of a heart warmed 
: with devout feeling, and weighed down with a sense of his 
own and of his people^s wants,— -the outpourings of a soul 
which felt itself very near to the Divine presence, and was re- 
plenished with the knowledge of the varied forms of Christian 
.experience, and of all the promises of Scripture which were 
: suitable to be pleaded in 1)ehalf of each individual of the 
' flock. And there cannot isurely be one who suitably entered 
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iijito the supplications which be publidy offered up, who will 
not respond to this representation. 

In the performance of the more private, or domestic duties 
of a clergyman, he was not less exemplary. The visit* 
ing of his congregation, and especially the families of the 
.-poor, was performed with the most untiring constancy, and 
nothing was allowed to interfere with the discharge of this 
part of his work. It was seldom possible to prevail on hitti 
to enjoy a single day'*s relaxation, let the occasion be ever i^ 
inviting ; and that never, if the case of any one of his people 
was at all pressing on his mind, to whom his visits might 
pcove of the smallest comfort or advantage. In dealing 
with those in the lower, ranks of life, his kind yet dignified 
: manner immediately gained their confidence and respect. 
They never could, recognise ought in him but the clergy. 
man, and the clei^man in no other light than that of their 
real firiend. His remarkably tact in this department o 
<luty exemplified how possible it is for a wise and good 
man to win his way to the affections even of the most in* 
•^sensible and vulgar, when he comes to them with a single- 
minded concern for their spiritual interests ; for there is in 
the very roughest form of human nature something which 
commends a sustained course of kind and judicious deal- 
ing, first to the attention, and gradually to the heart. Al« 
though there was occasionally a boldness in his reproofs 
. and a fidelity in his exhortations, amounting almost to stern- 
ness, yet there was not an individual among the many for 
whose good he thus privately watched and laboured, who did 
not feel the strongest reverence for his character, and very 
few who did not entertain towards him a kindlier sentiment. 
In addition to his course of domestic visitation at Stock- 
.bridge, he established a Home^mission in the district, with 
two agents to conduct.it, the fund for maintaining whi^h 
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«%m8^ to » large extent, inij^fied by faimidf, snd he fire^pieiitly 

preached in the 8tanona daring the week. He had alio 

meetii^ throughout the year for the diffsrent dasaes of 

the young persons of his congelation, and for those who 

sought adnussion, or who had been admitted to the Loid'a 

TaUe. These occasions were veiy solemn and impiessm ; 

' to them, Aere is reason to think, that not a few can look 

liack with peculiar interest as the period of their first deep 

impressions <^ religion ; and among the most valued artides 

' hi the repositories of some of these individuals, there may 

' perhaps be found the notes of the instructions which then, 

as well as in puUic, they received fimn the lips of their 

fiiithfid guide and humble-minded pastor. 

Fnnn the abundant labours in which Mr Martin was thus 

' engaged, it may naturally be supposed that he could have 

'but very little time for any other employments. Yet, whilst 

he remained at Stockbridge, he went through a course of 

morning exercises along with a fi:iend and former fellow^ttt- 

dent, to keep up his &miliarity with the Hebrew language, 

*^and contrived also to enlarge his knowledge of general litera- 

• tore, and to become acquainted with the best works of the 

day. To enaUe him to accomplish all this, he went but 

-qiaringly into general society, and was never to be seen in 

-any place of public resort Even in the ecclesiastical courts^ 

.whiobhis ntuationas theministerof a chapel did not require 

him to attend, but in the proceedings of which he could not 

Irat be interested, he was very seldom to be found. And lie 

een^pidously avoided interfering in the least degree with other 

peo^^s affimrs, or facing himself in circumstances where 

•lie could not earry with him the distinct characteristics of 

'his office. No one could meet wiA him, even for the ahwt- 

ost tkse^ without obsenring his ccmsistency in this reqpect, 

(whidi. oortainfy fenned iNie chief cause of the piue and iin- 
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liknridml chsmcter which he Bitttin&i^ 9» irtSk mb fieed Jum 
fiora many of those secular intemiptioiif whidi night 
have consumed his time. Had he sought them, occasions 
weto not wanting in which he might, with great effect, 
have mingled in some of those discussions and collisions, 
whether in spheres ei a public or private nature, wMch 
-me ever and anon arising to kindle the spirits and call 
forth the energies of ardent men» But, little practised 
as he was m the ways of the world, his natural sagacity 
4Hid self-knowledge ^labled him to perceive that, even though 
4M»licited and appealed to, it was better for him, in the aitu- 
alion wfaidi he then occupied, to avoid bec<»D(iing entangled 
with questions in which the performance of his own p&. 
'Culiar duties was not involved ; and to escape firom every 
situation, by which, however pure his intentions, his cha- 
racter as a minister of the Gospel might even seem to 
be compromised, or his useftilness impaired. Having found 
that, in the fulfilnent of his own charge, he had sufficient 
to engage him, he let every thing else alone. Hence he 
never got into dtuations of trouble or disquietude ; he 
never gave offimce, ^d his life was placid and serene. And 
whai^ &om scenes of contest, or firom amidst the tossings 
and distractions of a bustling life^ any of his firiends broke 
in upon the arcantim of his retirement, it was at once 
•soothing and instructive to witness the calmness and peace 
in which he seemed unif<nrmly to be shrined. One has 
'Occasionally seen upon the shore in a tempestuous day, 
when the waves beat high and dashed over the rocks that 
withstood Aeir force, — some quiet little creek or bay^ under 
'the lee of a neighbouring reef, to which the wind ^ not 
reidh, and where the face of the water was smooth and dear, 
winle all was storm in the outer sea. So it ever seemed with 
Mr Martiii,-^he little bay of his own room, or of his own 
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beart, appeared always tranquil,- though hurry and tumult 
Alight prevail without. 

It has been stated that he went but sparingly into company* 
Yet he was in the farthest degree removed from being of 
an unsocial disposition. On the contrary, he was suscep- 
tiUe of the highest enjoyment from friendship ; and in 
those circles where he felt no restraint, he was always hap* 
py and cheerful, even playful, — ^full of conversation and 
anecdote, and the most delicate humour. It was cere- 
mony that he disliked, and he instinctively recoiled from aU 
mere gossipmg, or from havmg his opmions inqmred into^ 
only for the purpose of being quoted or repeated. Did 
^any one, however, address him with the simple and trans- 
parent view of acquiring information, or obtaining counsel, 
in order to profit by, and act upon it ? He threw off all 
reserve, entered at once into his circumstances and feelings^ 
and ingenuously communicated whatever he thought likely 
to satisfy or to guide him. Did any one express a senti* 
ment in which he could not coincide, or allow himself to be 
supposed as coinciding ? He declined entering into any wordy 
discussion about it, but generally, in a sentence or two, and 
with perfect suavity of manner, but an aspect of great firm- 
ness and sinc^ty, said what was sufficient to make the in- 
dividual think at least that he might be in the wrong,— 
enough always to save himself from appearing to stand 
pledged to any thing of which he truly disapproved. If his 
, equanimity was ever disturbed, it was in cases when he heard 
c£, or had occasion to animadvert upon, some exhibition of 
great folly, ingratitude, or want of heart. And even then, 
.his excited look and manner tended only to give a new form 
to his real character, and to show his innate love of truth, 
{goodness, and solid worth. 

Ju the autumn of eadb year, he generally spent a week or 
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t#o vfiih Ids &ther and sister at Brechin. These iri^re 8ea«> 
sons of great refreshment to his mind; and to this fiUal and 
fratemal visit, he once or twice added a short excursion into 
^me part of the country which he had never before seen, in 
which, if he could get any intimate friend to join him, he 
etajoyed it all the more. Then it was that his mind pecu-> 
liarly exhibited its natural elasticity, and the spring and vij> 
vacity of his spirit became almost like those of a boy dis« 
<^harged from school, though, in any thing that he said or 
did, he never appeared but in his own fixed and proper 
character. There are those who enjoyed his society on some 
of these occa^ons, who will recall^ with the deepest interest; 
the memory of such pleasant days. 

Two circumstances, during the latter part of Mr Martinis 
ministry at Stockbridge, were sources to him of much grati- 
fication and encouragement. The one was his being re- 
imited in neighbourhood and constant intercourse with Mr 
Bruce, who was at length mduced to exchange a country 
f6r a city sphere of usefulness, and removed from Outhrie to 
the New North Parish of Edinburgh. The other was Ae 
intimacy which he formed with Dr Chalmers, who, having 
become a member of his congregatbn at Stockbridge, and 
appreciating the high qualities of his mind and character, 
gave him his powerful friendship and assistance during the 
whole course of his fiiture ministry. 

-' The immeasurable loss which the congregation and parish 
of St George, as weUas the Church of Scotland at large, sus- 
tained by the death of Dr Thomson, occasioned, as it might 
well do; the deepest anxiety as to the selection of an individual 
to occupy the pulpit which had been long filled by so distin- 
guished a man. Those to whom it was committed executed 
their difficult and delicate task with exemplary consdentiousr 
ness and disinterestedness ; and it is enough here to stat^ 

8 
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that of thoBC whose senriocs it was powihle to mcaxef Mr 
Martm was the person on whom, after the fitlleat iotpuj 
and observation, their minds came finally to settle; an^ 
accordingly, a presentation was obtained firom the patEons 
in his favour. 

During the progress of this affair, he could not be ignoiaot 
of what was going forward ; yet he never made it the sob* 
ject of a single remark. If others alluded to it, they only 
perceived, firom any thing he said, that of his own aoooid, 
or by any instrument which he might employ^ to seek fir 
such promotion, was of all things the fiurthest removed Cam 
his mind, — that the bare contemplation of a change like 
this was formidable to him ; and that he was perfectly puk 
sive in the matter, committing the issue of it, aa he did 
every thing in his lot, into the overruling hand of Ood 
When, however, the point was decided, he experienced a se- 
vere struggle. For it will not be surprising to such as le- 
member what was formerly stated with r^ard to the elements 
of his original character, that all those prindplea were at 
work which urged him onwards in the path of professional 
distinction and usefulness; whilst, at the same time, he 
was satisfied with the place which had been given him, and 
knew not what a change might produce. But having 
learned to keep every natural instinct, whether of ambition 
or of fearfulness, in subordination to higher incentives^— -not 
from any dissatisfaction with the post which he then occo- 
pied> or with any of its accompaniments,— not fiN>m motives 
of worldly honour and advantage, — ^but after seeking diieo- 
tion firom Him whom in all his ways he sought to acknow- 
ledge, and fiiUy considering those intimations as to the path 
of duty which arose out of the whole circumstances of the 
•case, and which are, in general^ the best exponents of the 
of Providence, he judged it right to accept of the offisr 
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of St OeoigeV And in this he did no Tlolence to his pxib** 
ciples. For true humifity does not consist in declining a 
situation to which, without any interference on our part, we 
are called, but rather in accepting it, doing our best to fulfil 
its duties, and feeling and acknowledging that it is through 
Divine grace alone that we can discharge them. To refiise 
an o£Sce on the plea that we are unfit for it, is just as fire* 
quently the offspring of pride as of humility. 

He was admitted minister of St George^s on the 6th 
October 1831, and entered upon the arduous duties of 
his charge, with a mind at once modest and courageous,-— 
dffident, yet resolved. This new sphere of activity was, in 
many respects, different firom that which he had left ; but 
he brought to it the same firmness of mind,— -the same de- 
votedneas to the great objects of the Christian ministry,— 
and the same gentle and moffensive disposition which he had 
uniformly exhibited. The spiritual advantage of his flock 
was that which above all things he sought, as well as to ap« 
prove himself fiuthftd to the solemn obligations under which 
he had come. Had he been a man of vanity, he might have 
been elated by his advancement to the position which he 
now occupied, and by the proofs of interest and attachment 
which were gathering around him. But his principle was 
that which Jonathan Edwards expressed regarding himself, 
— ^^ I desire not to seek for honour in any other way than 
by seeking to be good, and to do good."*^ — " It humbles me^ 
said Mr Martin, to a friend at Brechin, towards the close of 
his ministry at Stockbridge, where he was daily growing in 
acceptance and usefulness, *^ when I think of so many of the 
first people in Edinburgh, for respectability and religion, be- 
ing collected round me.*** And the same lowly and unassum- 
ing temper of mind pervaded all his conduct and intercourse 
during the short period of his connexion with the congregation 
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cf St George^s. Obtaining more than a ready access to the 
&milies of a great many in the higher classes of society, he 
never appeared among them but clothed in the independence 
which belonged to his office, and intent upon the primary oh* 
jects of a Christian pastor ; while his attention to the pow 
and to those in the humbler walks of life, was as unremitting 
as it had formerly been. For the benefit of a class of his pa^ 
rishioners who resided in a plebeian district, many of whom 
could not, from their circumstances, obtain access to his 
church, he established and supported a parochial mission ; 
and, in the admirable school founded by Dr Thomson, he 
sought^ by every exertion in his power, to keep up that effi-^ 
dent system of education, which, combining sound religious 
knowledge with the best methods of communicating every 
other branch of instruction^ it had been the great aim of his 
predecessor to introduce and to maintain. 
. A class of duties devolved on him as a minister of Edinw 
burgh, to the discharge of which he had not been called at 
Stockbridge. Becoming again a member of the Church 
Courts, and having a superintendence of the affairs of some 
of the public institutions of the city, an additional demand 
was thus made upon his time, which, without great industry 
on his part, was likely to interfere with his parochial and 
congregational ministrations. But the prospect of these did 
not oppress him. Short, no doubt, wsis the opportunity that 
was given for the developement of his character in that wider 
field of activity on which he had now entered ; and soon dkl 
his strength fail, though from causes which there is too much 
reason to conclude would ere long have come into op^ation 
in any other sphere of exertion. Yet, a few months afrer 
he was settled in St George^s, and in the practical knowledge 
of all that was required of him, although his bodily frame 
had not i^dvanoed in robustness, his mind was in its meridian 
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Tigour, and he seemed like a strong man who lejoioet to ma 
a race. 

Hence, upon being solicited, and when considerable dif- 
ficulties had occurred in filling up the office, he accepted the 
appointment of one of the Secretaries of the Edinburgh Bi* 
ble Society. With the duties of this situation he associated 
the idea of much honourable usefulness, not only in promot* 
ing the primary object of disseminating the Word of God 
throughout the world, but in upholding the great cause of pure 
Bible circulation, which had been so intrepidly maintained 
by the eminent person whom, in this office, as well as in his 
chinrch, he was called to succeed. The speech which he deli« 
yered at the annual meeting of the Society in 1832, and which 
is printed in ite Report, exhibits the purity of principle and 
Christian judgment by which he was guided in this depart- 
ment of his labours ; and the resolution passed by the Di- 
rectors, when the state of his health obliged him to relinquish 
the office, is a testimony to the fidelity and zeal with which, 
though but for a short season, he fulfilled its duties. 

An occasion here presents itself for making one or two ob- 
servations, which will not be thought inconsistent with the 
views already given of Mr Martin by those who have at- 
tended to them, nor consideired out of season. 

There is a gentleness of disposition, and a courteousness 
of manner^ that are sometimes allied to a character which, on 
the whole, is spiritless and insipid. And there is a polish 
taid a delicacy, both of inward feeling and of external bear- 
ings which belong only to high-minded and noble natures, 
and enter into all our best conceptions of the heroic and sol- 
dierly character. It was in this latter combination that the 
milder features of Mr Martinis mind and manners ever pre- 
sented themselves to those who really knew him. He who 
was as a lamb in peace> would have been a lion in war ;— the 
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nan who, in the tranquil and private paths of hisprofiMMaoiiy 
or in scenes of domestic life, was so fiill €£ tenderness^ and 
always so nnobtrusiye, would, when circumstances required 
it^ and at the demand of duty, have snatched up his swoidy 
plunged into the thickest and hottest of the fight, gathered 
fresh courage firom every obstacle that opposed him, and 
been among the fi>remost to crown the citadel with the en* 
sign of victory. 

And still more would he have displayed this gaUant i^ririft 
when called to stand upon the defensive. There can be ne 
doubt, ttem. what he often said, that, in the wider and mose 
public sphere into which he was called as a minister of ££ah 
burgh, had his life been spared and his bodUy strength ad. 
mitted of it, he would have laid himself out for taking an 
active part in the general ecclesiastical proceedings of the 
times. And in the controversy that has been kindled on the 
subject of Civil Establishments of religion, and the fierce om* 
set that has been made against the Churdi of his Fathers, ke 
would never have contented himself with the pusiUanimoiur 
position of one who beholds the struggle firom afiur, but would, 
by this time> have flung himself on the battlements of the 
Zion which he loved, and been one of those brave spirits who 
shall yet successfully defend her against the hostile array thai 
have encamped against her permanence and peace. 

V 

In autumn 1832, Mr Martin spent a few weeks in the 
country, and paid his annual visit at Brechin. After a yeav 
of considerable exertion in his new charge, he seemed to fed 
peculiariy the Inracing effects of this season of relaxatbn. 
But he had scarcely returned home when some very alann* 
ing symptoms in the state of his health made their appear? 
ance ; and, on the 28th Septemb^, he was suddenly seiaed 
with a vkdent disdiarge of blood, apparently firom his lunga^ 
This occurrence, though, from the feelings which he had ex- 
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peoenced f(ur several days, did not appesr yfesjwxiAita 
suifrise him^ yet awakened the greatest apprehenaioiis as to^ 
ifcs ccwaeqiiences. He was as calos^ howeTer, and composed^ 
as if nothing extraordinary had happened. Being placed inr 
an upri^t posturoi and required not to make the least exexh 
ti«B» or to ipeak, he presented the yery picture of patience 
and subnussian. To one of his fiiends who came to hin 
soon a&ex this attadc> he beckoned with a smile of complft* 
cency Sat a slate wluch he had proyided in order to c(Hnnui< 
nioate with those around him, and, in allusion to his own cir- 
cumstanoes, and with reference to a passi^ on the subject of 
fittthy in one of Traill^s sermons, on which they had been some 
days bcfece conversing, he wrote down these words, — ^^ When 
the weaned trayeller is unable to proceed a step hxAer, he 
can yet lie down when he is faaddaat^-^^-dus is fidth.^* 

By the Uessing of God on the means employed, there 
was no immediate return of those symptoms which had ex- 

« 

cited so much ooncecn in the nnnds of all his fnends; but 
it was impossible to suppress the fears whidi had been oo* 
casioned as to die future state dThis health, and the prospect 
of his being able to sustain the laborious duties of his charge* 
In the course of a few weeks he recovered ccmsideraUy from 
thia atud(, but was laid aside firom much of the active duty 
which he wouM have wished to paform, — the only circum*? 
stance that seemed to disturb him during the whole of this 
toaL As fer as it was posdble, however, his derical fii^idEi 
in the dty and neigfabourbood rdieved his mind on this sub- 

* These sie not the pieciflewonlsy^thoiigh^beyexacUyexpre^ 
meaning of the passage to which reference is made ; and which will ba 
found in page 269 of the first volume of the edition printed at £din» 
buif^, ki 1810, of the Works of the Rev. Robert TTaill,.-an inestima- 
Ue book, and one most hig^y valued by Mr Martin. 

d 
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ject, rallying round him with the most brotherly kindness and 
affection, and engaging to supply his pulpit firom day to day^ 
and to undertake the duties of the communion-season wUdfr 
was then approaching, — in which he was able also himself to 
take some share. 

These services, as well as the deep sympathy of his ooff- 
gregation, tended much to tranquillize his mind under a dis- 
pensation that, to one so sensitive and conscientious, coaM 
not be but peculiarly severe. Still he had many anxious re- 
flections as to the path of duty which he ought to pursue. 
Perceiving that it was at least possible, if not highly pro- 
bable, that he should be unable permanently and adeqiiatefy 
to meet the claims of so important a situation, he sometimes 
had almost resolved to demit the charge of St Oeoige^s; 
but he was urged by the members of his Sesrion, and from 
many quarters, to relinquish this idea, and to devote the sue- 
ceeding months, as much as possible, to the employment o£ 
the means prescribed for the restoration of his health. He 
accordingly engaged an assistant to officiate for him occaaon- 
ally on the Sabbath, whilst, as far as his strength permitted, 
and perhaps considerably beyond it, he continued to minister 
to the afflicted of his flock ; and after remaining through the 
winter without any aggravation of the symptoms of his dis- 
ease, he removed in the course of the spring for some time 
to Rothsay, whence he returned so much recruited ai; to be 
able to preside at the communion-service in the month of May, 
and regularly to preach afterwards once every Sabbath. 

Being prohibited, however, from making any other exer- 
tion, and recommended to reside in the country, he applied 
for the permission of the Presbytery of Edinburgh to do this, 
having resolved that whilst he continued in the charge of a 
parish, he would on no account become a non-resident mini- 
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8t^ without the sanctioii of his ecclesiastical superiors. This, 
from the nature of the circumstancesy was cheerfully granted, 
and was accompanied with an universal expression of affec- 
tion and esteem. 

In the case of good men, when approaching any season of 
severe trial, or when they are about to be removed altogether 
firom the present state of existence, it has been observed 
that. there firequently occurs a certain ordering of outward 
circumstances and events;— discernible, it may be, only in 
the retrospect,-— which seems as if designed to form a course 
of preparation for the changes that are at hand, gradually 
and gently to disengage them from life, and to smooth their 
descent to the grave. The, remark is not inapplicable in the 
present instance. Withdrawing entirely for six days of the 
week from active duty, and yet enabled on the Sabbath to 
meet his congregation and to conduct their devotions, Mr 
Martin, during the last siunmer of his life, and the few quiet 
months which he spent in the cottage to which he retired at 
Gogar, appears as if he had been undergoing that kindly 
discipline by which he was to be fitted for the scenes through 
which he had ere long to pass. There was in his state of 
health what was sufficient to prevent his indulging any 
strong anticipation of prolonged life, yet nothing so deter- 
minate as to produce a fixed presentiment of an early death ; 
and out of this there grew a confirmed spirit of humble ac- 
quiesicence in the Divine will, and of entire satisfaction with 
whatever Almighty wisdom should appoint respecting him, 
— unquestionably, under any circumstances, the highest 
condition of the human mind. He seemed to have attained 
the most firm assurance that God would do nothing and 
permit nothing which he himself would not wish, did he but 
know the bearing and issue of events, as God knew them. 
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While at Rothsay, he had remarked to his sister, that he 
thought his work was nearly finished, and during his resi- 
dence at QogSLT he once or twice made a similar observation. 
Yet he was iiniformly cheerfiil^— particularly so on the Sab- 
bath after preaching,-— and often spoke as if he felt himself 
improving in health, and entertained a hope that he should 
yet be equal to the resumption of all his duties. 

When he returned home, however, at the close of the 
season, aft;er paying a short visit in Argyllshire, and spend- 
ing a few days at Brechin, the symptoms of pulmonary dis- 
ease returned, though not with the same violence as before ; 
and his medical friends came decidedly to be of opinion, 
that it was necessary he should remove to a warmer climate^ 
and recommended his spending the winter at Nice. 

The circumstances connected with such a determination 
could not but be most painful. In an infirm and uncertain 
state of health, to be severed from every one of his friends, 
and from all connexion with the sphere of those employments 
in which he found his highest satisfaction, was no ordinary 
trial. But his Christian faith, and the manly virtues of his 
character, triumphed over the misgivings of nature; and 
having placed himself in the hands of those in whom he had 
implidt confidence, his mind was at once made up to follow 
their advice, as the only means which it was left him to em- 
ploy for the restoration of his health, and attaining the chief 
object for which he would desire to live. Having made the 
best arrangements which were possible for the supply of ser- 
vice in his church and parish, in doing which he experienced 
the greatest kindness and friendship from his brethren in the 
ministry, he left Edinburgh on the 28th September 1833. 

The advantages of foreign travel are turned very difierently 
to account by difierent individuals. Where some men see 
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only persons and pictures, landscapes and works of art^ others, 
besides this, form opinions and principles, and acquire en- 
larged information and practical instruction. The result 
must, in every case, depend on the natural qualities, and on 
the progress dT individual minds ; and, had the circumstances 
in which he was placed admitted of his fully enjoying it, no 
one could have been more fiivourably constituted or better pre- 
pared than Mr Martin, for profiting by the opportunity which 
he now unexpectedly possessed of extending his knowledge 
of men and things. Even though his health was broken, 
and his mind necessarily anxious, it is evident, both fiN>m 
the letters which he wrote and the observations contained in 

■ 

a journal which he regularly kept, that he entered France 
with much ct that keen and ardent feeling which had charac* 
terized his earlier years. 

In his journey fi»m Dieppe to Paris, he experienced all 
those emotions which are natural to an inquiring and reflect- 
ing mind on first visiting a foreign country. The manners 
and habits of the people ; the conversations in which be 
mingled; the villages and chateaux he passed; and the 
scenes which he witnessed, particularly in the Cathedral of 
Rouen, were all invested with a novelty and interest which 
kindled up many latent emotions in his breast ; whilst Paris 
itself awakened all his historical recollections, and in its 
galleries of sculpture, and espedally the Hall of the Romans, 
his mind reverted to the descriptions of Tacitus, and em- 
ployed itself in comparing the busts of the Emperors with 
die various images which had long been imprinted on the 
tablet of his imagination. 

The following are the reflections which he makes on visiting 
Notre Dame :-— '^ Worship was going on while I was in Notre 
Dame, but there was hardly any present, except the choir, 
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who were chanting the Psahns, and an old woman or two 
countmg their beads^ or miunbling over thdr prayers at some 
particular shrine. Sometimes a person would come in for a 
moment, kneel on the pavement, and go out again. One 
is ever ready to lose sight of that simple declaration of the 
Saviour, — *. The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship h|m.^ Alas ! how 
much is this forgotten every where ; and how entirdy lost 
amidst the ceremonies with which the Church of Rome* has 
invested religious worship !^ 

During his stay at Paris he spent a very agreeable day in 
visiting Versailles, along with Mr Pyt^ one of the Protestant 
ministers at Paris, with whom he had formerly corresponded 
on the business of the Bible Society, and in the public wor- 
ship of whose congregation he found much satisfiiction in 
joining. 

On the 16th October, he left Paris, and seems to have 
suffered considerably in his health during his journey to 
Chalons, from the state of the weather and the nature of 
the roads. At the latter place he took the steam-boat, to 
Lyons ; the sunrise on the morning of his departure, and 
the scenes throughout the day, possessing a great charm for 
an eye like his. The following is part of his description :-. — 
*< The autumnal tint was on all the trees, and I could weU 
conceive how the name of La Belle France was no more than 
what this country deserved. I was often reminded of that 
noble sail down the Gyde, which nobody can have seien with- 
out admiring. But much as I love the scenes of. my own 
dear land, I must confess that the scene to-day &r surpassed 
it. The Saone is a nobler river than the Clyde. The range 
of country much wider than about Dumbarton ; and beauty 

3 
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and magnificence were so happily blended, that I can hardly 
hope the Rhone will surpass them. I shall never forget a 
magnificent and even rocky mountain, of no mean elevation, 
rising from the very edge of the river, some miles before 
xeachizig Lyons.^ 

In the steam-boat he met with a priest, from whom he 
obtained much information as to^the nature of the education 
of the young men who were training for the priesthood, and 
;oth0r matters in which he was interested. But their conver- 
sation dropped when they approached Lyons, so absorbed 
was he in the scenery which .every where met his eye, and 
specially the remains of the Roman aqueduct, which are to 
be seen;about a league and ahalf from the city. At Ly^ms 
he met with several Christian brethren^ to whom he was in- 
troduced by Mr.Monod, the. Protestant minister, and in 
whose society, he was much gratified. 

On the 24th October he left Lyons, taking the steam-boat 
.on the Rhone as far. as Avignon, and travelling from thence 
; to BrignoUes by the DiMgence. On the journey his mind 

• appears to have beenintensdly ei^aged in admiring the Alps, 
. and, according to his natural habit, in comparing them with 

• the mountains of Scotland As was usual with him also, 
one Gadeared itself to him peculiarly ; he describes it as 
^' one mass of Uving rock, of a grey silvery colour, with not 
a lichen apparently to be found on it, which reminded me of 
the everlasting hills of which the Psalmist speaks.^^ 

. At Brignolles he went into a church during worship, and 

remarks,— '^^ It was about three-foiurths full, almost with wo- 

•v.men* I question! whether a much better week-day congre- 

g<^tion could be assembled in Edinburgh. I read part of 

. the dipcesan address, by the Bishop of Frejus to his priests 

._ >and people^ on the church-door. So far as I read, it was ex* 
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fiellent,—- ezhortmg them to the knowledge of Jems Gfann^ 
in whom alone was eternal life. The greater put of it^ hmm^ 
eyer^ was torn down, in which I hope there was nothiiig to 
interfere with the sentiments in the commencement) whidi 
were truly apostolical; and I am pleased to indulgo liie 
hope that this good bishop may be one of thoee tnify 
Christian pastors that the Church of JRome has 



seen.'' 



At Antibes he experienced the greatest delight in ga&Bg 
on the deep bright Uue of the Mediterranean ; and^ on oIk 
taining the first view of Nice, hailed it with emotions of ao 
ordinary kind, as the place to which, in the course of Provi* 
dence, he had been conducted, for the trial of an experiment 
on which so much of his future history might depend. 

He remained at Nice three months. During this period 
he was generally able to ride out every day, and found great 
enjojrment in the scenery of the country, and the various ob- 
jects whidi attracted his attention, of all which he gave a most 
animated descriptiim, both in the letters which he wroto to his 
friends and in his journal. Here, too, he met with some Cfaria- 
tian mem ftom whose company and conversation he derived 
much satisfaction and enjoyment BesidestheEi^llishckrgy-* 
man of the place, and some others, he alludes particulariy to 
a gentleman fix)m Scotland, another from Irdand, and a third 
from America, sojourners for a season, like himself, in this 
land of strangers, whose friendship and fellowship were emi- 
n^itly soothing to him. And it was here, also> that he em- 
ployed flome portion of his time in frdfilling a request that 
bad been made to him by a member of his congt^atkm at 
St Gooige^fi, whom he greatly esteemied, in embodyiaig, wt 
the form of a few letters, his thoughts on the subject of 
Praj^, which conclude the present volume, and which formed 
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part of tbe mamucriptB tfiat iv«re tnmsmicted to his fiiends 
«Aer his deadly 

Donog his ccmtkiuaiice at Nice, his health did not be- 
come worse; yet it is too eyident diat it did not undergo 
any matarial improTem^it, although he was most scrupu- 
lous in attending to ev^ thing neeessaary to secure the end 
&K which he had be^i Bent thither; and this, less from 
any sdfish feeling, than from the conscientious conviction 
diat it was a duty which he owed to odiers. His letters 
were uniformly eheerfiil, though there were occasional indi- 
cations of a want of confidence in the ultimate success of the 
means which he was so faithfrdly employing for his restora- 
tion. The following passages from one of them, and from 
his journal while at Nice, exhibit different views of his state 
of mind :— 

<< I mm just as happy as I could be at such a distance 
from my field of duty, and most thankfrd for past and pre- 
sent mercies. Hie Sabbath is the day when I feel my exile 
most* Last SabbaA, and during the Psalmody, whoi some 
note was struck 4hat brought my own dear flock before me, 
I do oonfoss that I wept bitterly in the chapel, and could 
hardly get myself composed again. Surely I have been most 
self-willed and rebellious, when no less severe and bitter a 
chastisement than this would reclaim me f'^— << To-day I 
w»t to the Protestant Chapel built by Lady Olivia Spar- 
row, and after service visited the little cemetery. It contain- 
ed the tombs of several of whom I had heard, and <^ ladf 
Maxwell, one of the last, who has left a sweet savour of 
pety and efaatity behind her at Nice. A moumfrd place tins 
Iktle. bnryittg^ground is ! Why it should be more so dian 
any other burial-groimd is not very dear to reason or to 
foitb ; and yet it is one of the last feelings with whidbi aman 
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pnrtB^ the desire of mingling his dust with those of his kin- 
dred; though the poet has truly said, that a man can have 
only one country, but he may any where find a grare.^ - 
' -Being recommended to leave Nice at this season, he did 
so on the 10th February, m company with part of the finnily 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, of whose kindness and attention 
to him during the winter he was deeply sensible, and, part- 
ing firom them at Genoa, took the steams-boat for Leghcmi and 
C&¥ita Vecchia, and arrived at Rome on the 22d. Fromtiie 
severity of the weather, however, and the £Eitigue of travel- 
lii^, his health had suffered during this journey and voyage, 
in a degree from which it never reoova^. << Alas !^ he 
said in one of his letters, ^< there is no inspiration in Rome 
to me at this moment, and never did ignorant Paysan tread 
the Via Sacra with more indifference than I have cbme. 
Yet I bless the Lord for many mercies. When I was pon- 
dering how I should do living alone, I met the two young 
gentlemen with whom I travelled from Edinburgh to Lyons, 
' and as they wished much that I would join them, and had a 
iqiare room, I have done so. They are m<xe than kind^ ^nd 
' one of them is a surgeon,— -an object at present. Ihavefbund 
here also a Christian firiend to whom I was much attached 
'at Nice, and I have many introductions to excellent people, 
if my health permitted me to deliver them. What an inte- 
resting thing it is to find little knots of Christians wherever 
you come ! At Nice, Leghorn, and Rome, St Paul might 
still find brethren with whom he might be tempted totarry 
certain days. I am thankM to say that my own spirit has 
been wonderfully sustained during these past weeks of trial. 
I trust it is beginning to be divorced from all creature things. 
I have been seeking to live by the day, and not trouble my- 
self with to-morrow, which I may never see. . I cannot al- 
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ways venture to £Eu:e the thought of not soring Edinburgh 
again; but I am seeking to fiuniliarise my mind with the 
thing as good, if the Lord appoint it.^ 

The chastened and submissive state of mind which these 
reflections indicate, was not inconsistent with his enjoying 
much that he met with and saw in Rome. On the contrary, 
his journal abounds with the most vivid descriptions of the 
principal objects,—- St Feter^s and the Vatican, — ^the col- 
leges and seminaties of the priests,— the apartments of Igna- 
tius Loyola,*-the villas, gardens, and terraces, which appear 
to have afforded him peculiar pleasure ; and even the spec- 
tacles of the Holy Week, which were naturally contemplated 
with very different feelings. One day in March, when he 
was unable for much exertion, he records, that he took a 
drive to the spot) about two miles distant from Modem Rome, 
where the Apostle Paul is said to have been beheaded. Af- 
ter giving a description of the place, he remarks,— ^' There 
can be no doubt that the whole is a fiction. St Paul, I 
should think, would be beheaded in prison ; but one may be 
pleased even with an imaginary spot for a moment, and so I 
was disposed to be. Rome is strongly associated with St 
Paul, as the place from which he wrote so many of his epis- 
tles. It is almost certain that he suffered here; and who 
would not be willing to believe for a moment that he stood 
on the very spot where the heroic Apostle finished his course, 
after having so nobly kept the faith ! The whole of the last 
chapter of 2d Timothy was fresh in my recollection ; and 
who can doubt but the blessed Apostle found himself 
strengthened and supported in his last moments, as he ex- 
presses himself in the prospect of them ?^* 

* These reflections may> perhaps^ remind those who are familiar 
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One additioiial extract must dose all that can here be 
given from his own pen ; and the reflection with which it 
terminates will not inappropriately lead to the short sequel 
of his history. It is dated on a Sabbath, when, from the ef- 
fects of cold and fever, he was unable to leave his room ; in 
reference to which he says, — *^ I have been fidling off ever 
since I came to Rome, and now find myself so weak that I 
can hardly walk. This new affliction is very trying, espe- 
cially at the time on which my firiends had built so much. 
Yet I bless God, though I have never been worse than I 
now am since my first illness, when I was very differently 
situated, that I feel no disposition to question the wisdom 
and goodness which run through this dispensation. Some- 
times there was a shrinking fiK)m suffering, and a wish that 
all were soon over rather than have many such conflicts to 
meet ; but generally my mind has reposed upon God, as the 
present help in time of trouble, and left all consequences, to 
him. I cannot forget the total freedom I have enjoyed 
from all anxiety about my journey homewards, or how I 
shall be able to travel. I mention this, as so contrary to 

with the life of Henrt Mabttn, of his description of a similar eixor- 
dse of mind^ when^ during his travelB in Persia^ he arrived at Mount 
Ararat, and landed many a spot where Noah might possibly have of- 
fered up bis sacrifices. There are other points in the life and charac- 
ter of that distinguished and devoted man, whidi one can hardly avoid 
recalling^ when thinking of the subject of the present Memoir. For 
they were not only kindred spirits in the general end and great aim of 
their existence, but there is a striking resemblance in several of the dr- 
cumstances, both of their early and their latestdays^ as well as in some 
of the forms in which the zeal and ardour, the humility and tendemen, 
of their minds were manifested, in their fondness for philological stu- 
dies, their love of simplidty, and the pure and elevated enjoyment 
which they both appear to have derived from the objects of external 
nature. 
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my natural disposition, which is so anxious. I hope it is 
not indifference or recklessness, but springs from confidenoo 
in God, who will order all things aright. O how small a 
matter it is where one dies, if he dies in the Lord, and falls 
adeep in Jesus !^ 

He continued at Rome for some weeks after this was 
written ; and the following extract of a letter from Mr Vesey 
Coldough, the gentleman from Ireland with whom he had 
become acquainted at Nice, will communicate an impression 
as to the state of his mind, as well as of his health, both 
while he remained in that place, and during his continuance 
at Rome :— 

■ ■ ' " We arrived at Nice about the same time, and I 
was permitted the privilege of making his acquaintance im-* 
mediately on our arrival. For nearly two months I enjoyed 
the advantage of his society, during which time, his health, 
though evid^lfy in a delicate state, was not such as to ex« 
cite alarm, or debar him the advantages of horse^xercise, 
and the enjoyment of the climate and scenery. Our con- 
versation was generally on subjects of religion, and his mind 
seemed uniformly in a tranquil and happy frame, except as 
regarded his flock. This subject at first seemed to give 
him much anxiety ; which, however, was graciously removed 
after some time, of which he gave me repeated assurances. 

'< He joined me again at Rome, but with visible marks of 
increased debility. Here I was permitted, in a slight de- 
gree, to administer to his comfort, and daily to witness the 
consolations he enjoyed in his Saviour. During my i^y at 
Rome, oitr intercourse was uninterrupted ; and I, there* 
fore, had an opportunity of remarking his state of mind, 
which was eminently raised above the world, and seemed 
divested of almost every earthly anxiety. His rejoicing in 
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ChridI Jesus increased with his debility* Walking one day 
with him outside the walls of Rome, he said^ that ^ he found 
himself so far on the way, that, had he his choice, he doubted 
if he would return ;^ and he often expressed a wish, that if 
it pleased the Lord to remove him while on the Continent^ 
it might be at Leghorn^ as there were many pious persons 
there, whose acquaintance he had made in passing firpm Nico 
to Rome.*' 

Feeling himself gradually declining, he became anxious 
to leave Rome, if, peradventure, he might yet be enabled 
to breach his native country. He, accordingly, proceeded to 
Leghorn, where he arrived on the 7th of May, much ex- 
hausted ; and took up his residence in the San-Marco Ho- 
tel, kept by Mr and Mrs Thomson^ most respectaUe natives 
of his own country, in whose house, he had remained a night 
on his way to Rome ; upon which occasion, it is not a little 
remarkable, that, from the Christian and considerate atten^ 
tion which he experienced, and the strong associaticm with 
home which. he here naturally felt, he had expressed himself 
as if this were the house, should it be the will of God that he 
was not to return to his native country, in which he would pre- 
fer to die ! The deep interest which Mr and Mrs Thomson 
felt in the humble and heavenly-minded Scottish Pastor, who 
had, in fact, returned to die under their roof, and their affec- 
tionate care and kindness to him in his last days, can never 
be remembered but with the warmest gratitude on the part of 
those by whom he was loved and esteemed. There were others^ 
also, whose names might be mentioned, who, not more from 
sympathy in his situation, than respect for his character, 
strove, by every means in their power^ to sooth and alleviate 
his sufferings; which it was mercifully ordered should nei- 
ther be long nor severe. His intention on arriving at Leg- 
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horn had been to embanrk ib the firtrt yiessel that shoiild sail 
for England ; but when this was found impossible^ it was dk-^ 
^aced by a desire to depart and to be with Christ, accbmpa- 
nied with the most devout thanksgivings for all the Divine 
mercy and grace which he had experienced. His mind con^ 
tinned uninterruptedly tranquil and seroie. To Mr Hare, 
die English clergjrman of the place, who waited on him with 
the most brotherly affection, he expressed from day to day 
Ms firm and unwavering dependence on the Lord Jeto 
CSnrist, for that eternal life into the possesftidtt of which he 
was about to enter ; and his preparation fer this blessed in- 
heritance bemg completed^ and his Mastered work with him 
fidfidled, he peacefully fell asleep on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, the 22d May. 

The following passages, in the letter in which Mr Hare 
communicated to his father the intelligence of his death, 
atad' in others from Mr and Mrs Thomson of the Hotels 
fiimMi a few particulars of the closing scene :-— 
I Mr Hare writes, — ^^ The decisive change did not take 
pliCe until the 20th, when the physidanwho attended him 
apln-ized me of his approaching dissolution. From that 
time, the progress of his disease was rapid; but it was un« 
attended by bodily suffering, and he retained his faculties to 
the end. On Thursday he breathed his last, without a groan 
or a struggle. I was not present, but Mr and Mrs Thom- 
son were with him. As soon as they saw his end approach- 
ing, they thought of shading for me ; but before they could 
do 80, he was no more. — I used to visit him every day,— 
admetimes two or three times in the day,— but he was not 
Me to converse much, and could not hear me do more than 
reiA a few verses of the Bible, or make some observations, 
and pray. He seemed free from pain during his stay here,' 
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—even his cougb was not vefy troubleaone. He was per- 
fiDCtly peacefiil, and xppeaxeA eacnestly to desiie to depart. 
It will be a satis&ctioii to know that erefy attontioii was 
paid him, not only by the peo^ of the hold, but akn by 
many of our fellow-ooiintrymen, who felt a deep mterast in 
him.*-*! can fully sjrmpatbise in the beartfidt sociow inlo 
which this sad event must plunge the many fiiends at my 
dear departed brother. The loss is, indeed, of no mnmwn 
magnitude, both to them and the Church of Ood. But it 
ought to be a great assuagement to the bittemeas of tliar 
grief, that he over whom they mourn, has but made a taoyi* 
tion from a scene of much tribulation to a state of untroubled 
rest and unclouded felicity ; and that he is separated fiom 
them by a very slight, and, it may be, a very t emp oraiy 
partition.**' 

— — ^< On the Sabbath morning,^ says Mr Thomaony in a 
letter to Mr Colclough, << I drew his attention to the seie- 
nity of the atmosphere. ^ Yes,^ said he, ^ this is the dajr 
which the Lord made, — ^you are to hare the oommunxm 
to-day, — <* I was glad when they said unto me, Qo ye up 
unto the house of God,'"-— will you come back and tell me 
what you have heard ?'* — I did so, but foimd him unable to 
attend. 

^< About three hours before his death, on awaking, he 
found me leaning on his bed, made an eiFort to get out his 
hand, and said, with a most pleasant countenance, ' How 
kind this isV I went in again about three o^clo<^, when he 
requested me to read a portion of Scripture. I read the 
fourteenth chapter of John,— *when at the last verse, he 
made a motion for me to stop, and then fell asleep. In a 
few minutes, he started hastily, and said, with a strong voice, 
* What is meant by a free port ? my reason for asking is. 
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that I wish to import a hundred Bibles here.** These were 
his last words. About five, I found him dying, took him 
by the hand, and felt the hist feeble pulse. His spirit left 
its earthly habitation at a quarter after five o'^clock.'*^ 

In another letter, to Mrs Ogilvy, Mr Martin's sister, Mrs 
Thomson adds, — " On our first sight of him, when he was 
on his way to Rome, our affections were drawn to him, — 
there was something so expressive in his countenance. He 
was only one night with us, and in the evening joined us in 
family-worship; he was unable to read or explain any 
part of the Scriptures^ but gave us a most excellent prayer. 
On his return from Rome, he was unfit for any fatigue ; so 
we had not the pleasure of hearing him again. He did not 
like to see many people, but rather to be alonf;, to commune 
with his God ; he had great faith, and said that Christ was 
all in all. His favourite Psalm was the thirty-ninth. He 
told us how mercifully the Lord had dealt with him, and 
that his parishioners were so kind and affectionate, and so 
unwilling to let him give up his church. Dear man ! I do 
not wonder they were much attached to him, — he was so 
noble-minded, pious, amiable, modest, grateful, and afraid 
to give trouble. He said very frequently, — * What reason 
have I to be thankful that I suffer so very little pain ;' and 
his death was a very happy one, — just as if he had gone to 
deep,-so very calm." 

His funeral took place on the following evening, and was 
attended by the English then resident at Leghorn ; and his 
ashes repose in the English burying-ground, where a monu- 
ment is now in the course of being erected, inscribed with 
the following just and characteristic tribute which Dr Chal- 
mers has cheerfully paid to the memory of his esteemed and 
lamented friend :-— 
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THE EARTHLY REMAINS 
or 

THE RRV. JAM£S MARTIN, 

or TBI 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

LATE MINISTER OF ST GEORGE'S CHURCH. BDIMBUKOIl. 

BORN AT BRECHIN, aOUi JULY MHl 
DIED ad MAY 18M. 

IT WAS AMJDtT TBB LABOCBS OF A TOCATIOSI WBIGI IB ADOBVBD 
THAT HIS STBBXGTB GATB WAT ; 
ABD TBOU«a IB COBSBirTBO TO TBT T«B BBtTOBATITB BTrBCTS OV A MlfcOBB CUMStt. 

BB SUNB CXDBB TBB POWBB or DISBASB, 
TILL IB THIS PLACB^— TO BIX A LAKD OF STBAWg ltl p 
BB BBBATBBD BIS LAST. 

TO TBB HIGH CCLTUBB Or AM ACCOIirUSBBD GBHTLBMAB AND SOSOLAB, 
HB ADOBO THB CULTUBB OP A STILL HIGBBB AND BOLIBB DISCIPLBSBIT Uf THB 

SCBOOL OP JBSV8 CHBIST^ — 

AND BBNCB AN UNION OP THB MOST BBFINBD SBMSIBILITT 

WITB THB DBBPBST SACBBDNBSS. 

IN HIS OWN LAND, VANT ABB TBB PBIBNDS WBO HATB BBBN BADDBNBO 
BT THB TIDINGS OP HIS DBATH ; 
AND MABT AMONG HIS SOBBOWING PBOPLB, 
WHO BBVBBBD HIM AS TBBIB PAITHPUL AND CONSCIBNTIOUS PASTOB WBILB HB LITBD, 
AND IN WBOSB HBABTS THB SBNSB OP BIS WOBTH, AND PIBTT, AND GOODNB88, 
WILL LONG ABIDB AS ONB OP THBIB DBABBST AND MOST HALLOWBD BBCOLLBCTIONS. 

BUT CHBISTIANITY SPBAKS AN CNIYBRSAL LANGUAGB ; 

AND THBBB IS A PBLT AFFINITT BBTWBBN ITS DISCIPLB8 

THBOUOHOUT ALL THB CLIMBS AND CODNTBIBS 

OP TBB WOBLD. 

THIS HB BICHLT BXPBBIBNCBD ALONG HIS JOUBNBT ON THB CONTINBNT OP BUBOPB, — 
THB PILOBIMA6B PBOM HIS HOMB TO HIS GBAYB. 

IN THB LBAOINOS OP TBAT MBBCIPUL PBOYIDBNCB WHICH DIBBCTBD ALL HIS POOTSTBP8, 4| 

HB, AT PABI8, AND NICB, AND BOMB, 

WAS BBOUGHT INTO CONTBBSB WITH POLLOWBBS OP THB LOBO JB8D8, 

WHO 800THBD HIM ON HIS WAT ; 

AND AT LB6H0BN, THBBB WBBB CHILDBBN OP THB 8AMB SPIRITUAL FAMILY, 

WHO OWNBD HIM FOB A BBOTHBB, 

TBMDBD HIS DYING MOMBNTS, 

AND CL08BD BIS 

BTBS. 
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DISCOURSE FIRST. 

S KiNos^ iv. 13. — Wouldest thou be spoken for to the king, or to the 
captain of tlie host? And ^e answered^ I dwell among mine own 
people. 

Such was the answer of the Shunammite woman to Elisha, 
when he sent to inquire in what way he could recompense 
her care, and the attention which she had shown to his com- 
forts and his wants. 

Of the circumstances connected with her introduction to 
the Prophet we read in the preceding verses ; and they are 
set forth with all the simplicity and truth for which the nar- 
ratiyes of Scripture are so remarkable. 

It would seem that the occasion of their first meeting had 
been purely accidental ; that the Prophet, on passing Shu- 
nem, the place of her residence, had been respectfully in- 
vited, and even constrained, to share her hospitality : and 
finding himself welcomed with that unaffected kindness 
which was so conspicuous in her whole demeanour, and 
pressed no doubt to repeat his visits, he had not unwillingly 
taken advantage of the offered kindness so often as he had 
occasion to pass that way, which would appear to have been 
frequent, as Shunem lay between Mount Carmel^ the place 
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of his own rendence, and Bethel^ the residence of the mm 
of the prophets. 

Whether the Shunammite woman had been aware of the 
rank and character of her guest at their first meeting, the 
history does not state ; nor is it of any consequence to de- 
termine. It is certain, however, that she soon came to Jauxw 
both ; and the way in which she manifested her r^ard tat 
the Prophet showed as much consideration and reverence 
for the office which he bore, as it did of real kindnem of 
heart. Wishing that he might possess at her house every 
thing requisite for his comfortable accommodation, and en* 
joy at the same time that quiet and retirement which wonld 
be exceedingly desirable in his circumstances, and which 
she probably saw that he valued more than any thing dee 
which it was in her power to bestow ; — and, as if to rid him 
of every feeling of restraint during his stay, and to leave bin 
entirely to his own pleasure in the chdoe of their aodety, 
she said to her husband, who seems to have been like- 
minded, '^ Behold now I perceive that this is an holy man 
of God which passeth by us continually. Let us make a 
little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall ; and let us set for hin 
there a bed, and a table^ and a stool, and a candlestick : and it 
shall be, when he cometh to us, that he shall turn in thither* 

We cannot wonder that the Prophet was struck with 
an attention thus considerate, which had anticipated all 
his wishes, and provided alike for his refreshment and 
his privacy ; and that, impressed the more with it as 
kindness shown him by a stranger on whom he had no daim, 
and by a person of rank and consequence, — ^for the hia- 
tory informs us that she was a great woman, — he sent hii 
servant to inquire what return he could make for her kind- 
ness, or in what way, most agreeable to her, he could mani- 
fest his sense of the obligation under which she had laid him. 
Aware that her station rendered her independent of any le- 
ward such as he could offi^r, and that she possessed in abun* 
dance the comforts and even the luxuries of life, he waa 
naturally led to ask whether his credit or influence, which 
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were by no means inconsiderable at the coiurt of Judah^ could 
procure for her any such favours as^ to those of her rank, 
were naturally objects of ambition and desire, and how far. 
he could^ by interesting himself in her behalf, either gratify, 
herself or any of her friends. And it was to a question of 
this kind, — " Wouldest thou be spoken for to the king, or 
to the captain of the host ?^^ — a question which, in an ordi- 
nary mind, would have excited a thousand ambitious wishes, 
but which excited not one in hers^ — ^it was to this questioor 
that, without manifesting any disrespect for the Prophet, or 
any insensibility to the motive which prompted his offer, she 
returned the answer in the text, — ^an answer indicative of a 
disposition rarely exhibited in the world, and rarely ex- 
hibited, I will say, among those who profess to be superior 
to its honours or gratifications, — ^^ I dwell among mine own 
people.*" 

After the explanation now given, it is hardly necessary to 
premise, that the person by whom this language was uttered 
appears to have been under the guidance of religious prin- 
ciple, and one who, in spite of the growing degeneracy of 
her age and cbuntry, truly reverenced and feared the God of 
Israel. Of this we may perhaps find that there was greater- 
evidence in the language of the text than many may at first 
sight be aware of; and there is something in the whole of 
her intercourse with the Prophet, as already detailed, which 
powerfully impresses us with this feeling, that she was go- 
verned by higher motives than mere natural or instinctive 
benevolence, — ^that there mingled with the kindness which 
she showed him no selfish concern for her own interests,**-* 
t^at she had no wish to do herself honour by entertaining a 
prophet,— -and that she made no affectation of respect for 
him in order that she might be respected and gratified in 
return. When we find it, indeed, so directly stated that the 
motive which prompted her proposal and dictated her little^ 
plans for the comfort and accommodation of Elisha, was 
reverence for his character as a holy man of God, and the 
desire to do honour to one whom God had so signally 
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honoured as his servant, it can hardly, I tUnk, be quww 
tioned, that the attention which she paid him arose from her 
reverence for the Master whom he served ;-— that it was not 
EUsha^ so much as the God of Elisha, to whom she ^t 
that she was on these occasions doing homage ; and there is^ 
therefore^ as much evidence as we could reasonably expeet 
to find, that Grod had held that place in her heart whidi led 
her to honour him in every one who was connected with faimy 
and that, amidst the ease and consequence attached to a hi^ 
station, she felt it to be her privilege as well as her duty, to 
employ herself in any way that might evince her legasd for 
his character and will. It is in connexion with this obeeD* 
vation that we are now shortly to consider the answer which 
the Shunammite returned to the inquiry of the Prophet. And 
there is, to our mind, such a right conception of her own 
duty, and so much sound, and I had almost said ChristiaB 
discrimination, as to what properly belonged to her own 
place, that I do wish that we might all be made to imbibe 
the spirit which pervades this brief but expressive answer;, 
** I dwell among mine own people." 

I therefore remark, in the ^rst place. That the language 
of the Shunammite indicates a mind strongly alive to the 
duties of her own peculiar sphere. 

I can easily conceive such language as that of our text to 
have been uttered without containing any sentiment so im- 
portant as that which we have now stated to be implied in 
it, and terms nearly similar may often be employed, and 
would perhaps be the very first to suggest themselves to 
many in answer to such a question, without being prompted 
by any feeling of duty or obligation to those with whom in 
providence they are connected. 

Living in the midst of a society endeared to them by 
many ties, with minds sensibly alive to all the sympathies 
of human life, gratified by those kind attentions, and' in- 
dulging those warm and social affections which are a source 
of so much happiness and enjoyment, it cannot be wonderful 
diongh many may, through mere selfishness, and without 
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any stronger or better principle, refuse an offer which might 
in the very smallest degree interfere with such a condition, 
though the bare idea of being moved away from it should 
be instWQtly rejected, and though thus the weakness, in* 
stead of the strength of their sense of duty, should lead, in 
their case, to the same result as occurred in that of the 
Shunammite. 

Had this been the amoimt of her character^ however, we 
had not deemed it at all necessary, or even proper, to com- 
mend it to your imitation. However amiable or engaging 
her conduct might in this case have appeared, there had 
been notlung in it peculiarly deserving of Christian appro- 
bation ; and she had only added another to the many examples 
that may be found of a refined selfishness, which, instead of 
indulging or tolerating, the word of God entering into the 
heart, would in a moment expose and expel. To guard 
you, therefore, against what we believe a very inadequate 
conception of her answer, and of the character which that 
answer indicates, we have already taken occasion to state, 
that she appears to have beea under the government of re- 
ligious principle^ and that the strong impression left upon 
our mind by her sentiments and conduct is, that she was 
one in whom the fear of God ruled. The view, accordingly, 
which one possessed of these feelings and dispositions would 
take of her situation, and of any change proposed in it, was 
not likely to be hastily formed, or when formed, to be sepa-* 
rated from a regard to what might be, in the particular case 
that was presented to her, the line of her duty. Regarding 
her aaswer under this light, it cannot therefore be considered 
as an attempt to draw out of it a sentiment which was never 
prasent to her mind, if we say that it indicated her to be 
strongly alive to those peculiar duties which God had called 
her to discharge, and with which the acceptance of the 
profiBsed services of the Prophet might in no small degree 
have int^ered. 

Had she, in answer to the question of Elisha, merely 
flteted tfant flbe had no wish to be introduced to the notice of 
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the king or tbe captam of the host, that die had no aiiAi. 
tion to be known to them, and no fitvour to solicit finHU 
them, — ^there might have been nothing pecnHariy stiikiiigin 
her hinguage; but when, on the question beii^ psoposed, 
her mind reverted so simply to the state of her own people 
—to those who naturally looked up to her for aanstanoe and 
protection, — ^when the consideration of these presented itsdf 
so readily, and her mind rested so fixedly upon ity— ^when, 
without adding a single word in explanation, she settled de 
point in a moment, — ^^ I dwell among mine own people,*-— 
it will hardly, I think, be questioned, that the thougiit' of 
their condition and advantage had been most fiuniliar to her 
mind, — that she had never been accustomed to think c^ her 
own gratification apart from their comfort and well-being^-— 
and that, in the brief sentence in which she declined the 
Prophet^s kindness, there was compressed what, if expanded 
and fully brought to light, had only disclosed how important 
she felt her sphere of usefulness amongst them to be^ and 
how sensibly alive she was to the claims which they had on 
her attention and regard. Brief as that sentence is, it is 
not too much, I think, to infer frt)m it, that she had sought 
to be what God designed her to be, — ^that in the circle of 
those over whom her influence extended, she had oidea- 
voured, by every dutiful attention, to encourage and incite 
them to whatsoever was lovely and of good report, — ^that 
she had sought to difluse among them all that kindliness of 
affection, and all that reverence for God and his will, which 
pervaded her own mind, — ^that she had been the example 
and pattern of every good word and work, — ^and that any 
thing that would have broken in upon these, had been felt 
as diverting her away from the serious purpose and proper 
business of her life. 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that when Elisha in^- 
quired ^^ What can be done for thee ? wouldest thou be 
spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the host ?^ that 
he intended to remove her from the sphere in which God had 
placed her ; and the question was probably asked with the 
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view of ascertaining whether she was as selfish in the atten- 
tions she had shown him as many others, though at the 
jsame time, I make no doubt, with the sincere desire of gra- 
tifying her in any matter that might promote her advantage, 
and that his influence could command. Neither could the 
most sanguine mind have anticipated, that, in return for her 
little kindnesses to the Prophet, she could receive such far 
vours or be honoured with such attentions^ as had drawn 
her forth from her retirement, to mingle in scenes of ambi. 
tion and greatness. She probably felt, however, that the 
admission of such thoughts as the inquiry of the Prophet 
was very ready to suggest, would of themselves tend to with^- 
draw her from what she saw to be her own peculiar charge, 
— ^that she could not allow her mind to rest on these objects 
without being led in imagination to scenes from which she 
would return less qualified for the humbler duties that were 
assigned her,— -that the temptation thus brought before her 
could not be yielded to without seducing her, she knew not 
how far away, firom those whose interests and well-being were 
, her peculiar care ; and aware that it was easier at once to re^st 
than to withdraw firom temptation,— persuaded that no situa- 
tion could be half so honourable as that in which God had 
designed her to honour him, — that she bad enough, and more 
than enough, in her own comparatively retired and humble 
sphere, to require all her exertions and exhaust all her ener- 
gies,-— that she would only dissipate the talent which had 
been given her by employing it on a wider field, whilst, if she 
would lay it out to advantage, it required to be concentrated 
on the field that lay around her ; aware of all these thii)gs, 
and with a spirit which indicated how much her mind had 
been trained to regard the path of duty, and how habitual 
and familiar a thing it was to subordinate every thing to its 
perfiirmance, she instantly put the thought of ambition and 
honours away from her, and met the inquiry of the Prophet 
firmly but modestly in the expressive sentence, " I dwell 
Wiong mine own people.'^ 
( It caQ hardly be es;pected th^t thc^ observations nqw madcr 
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vill commend themselveg to those who have no fiseUng of 
their obligations to honour God in the station in which he 
has placed them, or who may have no distinct or serious con- 
viction, that the place which they occupy has any thing to 
do with the Divine determination and appointment. To such 
persons the sentiment which breathes throughout the Shu« 
nammite^s answer will appear to savour of meanness and lit* 
tleness of mind, rather than of any thing else ; or they may 
consider that a mere narrow concern for those whom she de- 
nominates her own people, an exclusive and almost selfish 
spirit, was at the foundation of all ; and not a few, perhaps, 
whose opinions on other points may be more correct, but for 
whom nothing, unless it is showy, and attractive, and im- 
posing in outward appearance, has any charm, will feel nd 
sympathy with the mind that possessed her. 

But these things, which in others may excite little else 
than pity or disgust, constitute to us the peculiar excellence 
of her character ; and let others admire what they may, we 
do conceive that there are few things, to a Christian mind 
and a Christian taste, more worthy of admiration, than the 
example of an individual seeking, in her own place, to ho- 
nour Gt)d and to serve him ; and few characters more truly 
great, according to the only right estimate of greatness, — the 
estimate of the Bible, — ^than the character of those who, keep* 
ing within the sphere in which God has fixed them,— concen- 
trating upon it all their regard,— -laying themselves out to 
do their utmost within, it may be, its narrow boundaries, 
whether it be the little circle of their own domestic duties, or 
th^ wider circle of their neighbourhood, or the sphere of their 
engagements in the^ world, — are giving resistance to all the 
daily and hourly solicitations that might lead them away 
from these, and are contentedly, and without envy, leaving- 
to others their honours and their pleasures, and even th^ 
superior talents and wider opportunities of usefulness, — sa- 
tisfied if they may, through the Divine blessmg, do the woric 
which God has assigned them, and contribute, it matters not- 
in how small a measoie, if it be in the way and measure in 
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which Godmtended it, to the prmnotion of his honour, a^ 
the advancement of his glory in the worifL 

Such a spirit is, I am aware, very different from that which ii 
found among men, and not a little different from that which is 
very generally found among Christians. Sin hath introduced 
such a confusion into our moral perceptions, that it is even 
difficult for us to conceive what would be the aspect of things, 
were all to be as God designed it. But could we turn from 
this world, where there are so few traces of his presence, to a 
world where every thing continues to be as he at first or- 
dained it, I doubt not that we should find the same devoted- 
ness to their own peculiar duties, and the same resistance to 
every solicitation that would lead them away from these, to 
be the characteristics of those blessed spirits that live and 
rejoice in the light of God's countenance. There are, we 
know, differences of rank and authority among them, one 
being differing from another, even as one star difiereth from 
another in glory. There are angels that occupy a high place 
around the eternal throne, and there are angels to whom is 
assigned the humbler place of watching over the interests of 
our world, and of ministering to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation. And yet I doubt not that the angel that is ap» 
pointed to watch the footsteps of a little child through this 
weary world of suffering and of care, feels his station to be 
as important and as honourable, because the station which 
God has assigned him, as the very highest of the cherubim 
or the seraphim, who veil their faces with their wings con- 
tinually in his presence, and transmit through coimtless 
multitudes of adoring spirits the behests of the Eternal Ou.;. 
and that, habitually impressed with his own insignificance, 
there is not so much as a wish felt that his place were ex-, 
changed for any other, either more important or more dis« 
tinguished llian that which God has assigned him. It is, 
in fiu^t, by the habitual recognition of such a principle as 
this, that the order and the harmony of heaven is maintain^ 
ed. And conceiving that this was the principle which ani- 
mated, however imperfectly, the individual so ofWn aUuded 
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to^ we cannot cease to press upon your legfod and imitation 
the spirit of her humble but expressive answer, ^^ I dwell 
among mine own people.'*^ 

II. I remark, that the language of our text indicates, not 
only that the Shunammite was strongly alive to the duties of 
her own place, but found her happiness in honouring God 
by the dischai^e of these duties. 

' This point, though it may be that which many may be dis- 
posed first to remark, I do not conceive to be really the first 
in importance, or even the most conspicuous feature in the 
history of this woman. It appears, I think, not more fixmi 
a general consideration of her religious character, than from 
the staid, quiet, and imobtrusive nature of her answer, that 
the feeling and sense of duty, — the duty which she owed to 
her people^ — was uppermost in her mind, and prompted the 
decisive language which she uttered ; and that, fortified by 
this, she felt it comparatively an easy thing to bid every so- 
licitation away from her. 

For all this, however, you must be aware, that the con- 
scious happiness which she enjoyed in the place which God 
had given her, if it held not the first, held at least the second, 
place in her mind at the time ; and the readiness with which 
she set every other consideration aside, — the entire compo- 
sure of a spirit, the serenity of which was hardly ruffled by 
any ambitious thoughts^ if these did intrude themselves,—- 
the ease with which she shook herself free from the temptation 
thai to others of a different mind had appeared so inviting, 
as|^ it had foimd nothing in her on which it could fasten,— « 
argued her to be in possession of a peace and enjoyment, 
which could arise from nothing else, than from having found, 
-—as I doubt not every one who acts in the same way will 
find, — that, in honouring Grod as she felt that he required 
her to honour him, he had effectually satisfied all her wants, . 
and really left her nothing more, comparatively speaking, to 
desire. 

You will observe the language which is now employed,-^. 
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<< honouring God in discharging the duties of her omn 
sphere/^ — and I employ it, because these may be a disp68i« 
tion very like that of our text often manifested, without any 
regard to the principle in which I have no doubt that this origi- 
nated ; and because there are many who, either from natural 
constitution, or from the circumstances in which they are 
placed, may seek their happiness in the sphere in which God 
has placed them, without being alive to the claims of his au-^ 
thority, or really having the thought of God present to their 
minds at all ; and who will, I doubt not, manifest in some 
degree the same contentment and satisfaction which so emi- 
nently distii^uished the Shimammite. 
- It was for this purpose that we sought, at the very outset^ 
to impress upon your minds^ that she gave evidence of being 
governed by a regard to the Divine will, and that the first 
thing manifest in her character, was a strong sense of the 
duties which God had peculiarly called her to discharge. 
And it is only now, coming reinforced, as it were, by this 
testimony to the rectitude of her character, that we state, in 
the second place (for this is the place which our own happi* 
ness must ever hold, and by which alone it can be secured), 
that the language of the text affords abundant evidence 
that she had found, as God indeed had promised, that, in 
honouring him, as he requires us to do him honour, her 
own peace, and comfort, and well-being, were efiectually 
promoted. 

I know very few subjects, indeed, on which it would be 
easier to declaim, or easier to carry the feelings of many along 
with us, than on the spirit of contentedness and entire satis- 
&ction with the arrangements of Divine Providence, which 
the Shunammite's answer so conspicuously displayed. There 
are very few, I am persuaded, who are insensible to the hap- 
piness of such a spirit, let it be as far as it may from their 
own ; and there are very few who are not disposed to regard 
it as the ultimate object of all their ambition ; and no sub- 
ject, therefore, may have greater charms, than the example 
of <»ie giving up, and that, too, without a struggle, or with- 
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out the feeling of a sacrifice, every thing that to the natural 
heart is an object of desire. 

We feel, however, that to excite your minds by any view 
of this kind, were to minister to a false and chimerical dis* 
position. The mind which the Shunammite manifested, iiH 
stead of arising out of her peculiar circumstances, is that 
which may be evinced in any station in which God has placed 
us, provided the principles which dwelt in her mmd dweU in 
ours ; and indulge what hope and expectations you may, of 
one thing you may be sure, that it will never be yours, un- 
less you are brought to know, what there is every evidence 
that she knew, the blessed hope of the Divine favour, — ^and 
brought to know also, what her language so strongly indi- 
cates, — the deep and strong persuasion, that it was only iii 
having her mind thus brought into subjection to the Divine 
will, and made to seek its happiness in fulfilling the end for 
which God designed her, that she could ever expect, truly 
and lastingly, to realize it. We are far from saying, indeed, 
even though she had felt the temptation more powerfully 
than she appears to have done, that she would not, through 
the strong sense of duty which she possessed^ have at once 
checked and resisted it ; but when she did this so readily and 
without efibrt,— -when there is so little, — I would say no ap« 
pearance of conflicting interests,— it can hardly, I think, be 
doubted, that she had foimd what she saw to be her own 
place, to be, at the same time, the place of her own enjoy- 
ment and blessedness ; and that she had felt the care of her 
own people, and an attention to all the claims which they had 
upon her regard, to be not merely the scene in which every 
human affection had its proper and healthful exercise, but to 
be the scene in which every divine affection also, and every 
divine grace had its healthful and happy growth. 

I am aware that this is no more than a mere inference 
fiom the point which we have already had occasion to press 
upon your attention, and that the unvarjring rule of the 
Word of God, true to uniform experience, is, that it is only 
by prefieiring or giving the chief place to the honour of God^' 
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in all our plans and purposes, that we become the hdn qfils 
promises, or come actually to realize the eomfbvts it besAfwi. 
It is still a pointy however, which has a prominent place in 
th^ character of the Shimammite, and which requires to be 
prominently presented to you ; and I know few things more 
salutary, or more necessary to be kept in view, for the daily 
habit and practice of a Christian life, than this^ — that^ though 
the performance of our several duties is neither to be your 
confidence nor mine for eternity, nor to be the source of our 
peace, or the foundation of our hope, still these can never be 
separated, — that they have a reaction upon one another,—* 
that whilst faith produces allthefiruits of hdiy obedience, by 
these again is faith perfected ; and the mind thus kept awake 
upon its proper objects, and moving in the sphere which God 
hath assigned it, is made to taste that blessedness, the posses* 
sion of which, I am persuaded, makes it no sacrifice to put 
all the vain and empty pleasures of this life away. 

There is a support, indeed^ communicated by the con- 
sciousness of walking in the path of appointed duty, —a con- 
fidence towards God imparted, wherewith we may look up 
fer his approving, which is as much a blessing in itself, as 
it is fruitful in strengthening every holy disposition withm 
us ; and the great reason why Christians enjoy so little of 
the real contentment and peace of mind which the individual 
referred to in our text experienced,— why they are so ready to 
find a thousand temptations seducing them, and leading them 
away both from peace and from holiness, is just the want of 
a settled conviction, that the path of duty, however hum-^ 
lie and retired, is the only path of real happiness, — that it 
is in knowing and keeping the place which Grod hath assigned 
us, tihat we are to realize the blessedness to which God hath 
called us, — and that it is in vain to expect that this will 
or can be our portion, whilst we are not seeking, in allhumi- 
Hty of mind and simplicity of heart, to give ourselves to the 
least as well as the greatest of those things which God hath 
peculiarly given us in charge. Such was evidently the spirit 
which possessed the Shunammite^ when she expressed^ in Ian« 
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guage already so often quoted, the regard which she ftit fat 
thoae with whom God, in his providence, had been pleased 
to connect her, and evinced also, that she had found the t^ 
ward which God had generously attached to such a spirit, 
when she could so simply, yet so firmly, resist all the M^ici- 
tations that were made to lead her away from it. 

Such are the chief things worthy of our notice in the 
pressive sentiment of the text ; and I have already so fur 
ticipated those reflections which the example of the Shnnam* 
mite woman may naturally suggest, that I might ahnost. leave 
it to yourselves to pursue them. If there is one thing more 
remarkable than another in her character, it is the correct 
estimate which she had formed of her own place, and of her 
own sphere of duty and usefulness, and the sober and chas-* 
tened spirit which it evinces her to have attained. And 
though this may be passed over without awakening a single 
feeling in the minds of many, I know nothing more import-^ 
ant, for all the business of a Christianas life, than to be. ani- 
mated with the mind that possessed her. It was not the 
case with her only, it is so with all of us, that God has giveir 
us a sphere of duty and of usefulness, — something which most 
be done by us, or it is left altogether undone. In her case 
this lay among her own people,-— among those who naturally 
and rightfully required the assistance and protection which she 
could give, and where her influence might be daily employed 
for promoting their temporal or spiritual interests ; but it may. 
be found by each of you as determinately laid down in the dis- 
charge of your domestic and social duties, and in the fulfil- 
ment of those engagements which employ you in the world; 
—in the little circle in which Providence has fixed you, and 
over which he has given you an influence to be exerted for 
his glory. In like manner, the temptation to which she felt 
that the offer of the Prophet subjected her, and which she 
was enabled so firmly to resist, is to be found assailing you. 
every day in the numberless occasions which present them-, 
selves, whether of indulging your own ease, or your love of 
self-griitification, or, what is no less dangerous, of extending. 
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as it may seem^ your usefiilness,-— any thing, in dort^wby 
which the. humblest of the duties opminitted to you may 
either be neglected, or carelessly and imperfectly performed^ 
She felt that she had a special trust given to her, and that 
this trust it must be her object, in dependence, I doubt not, 
on his blessing, to manage for God ; and beUeve me, or ra- 
ther believe the Word of God, that you have each of you a 
charge equally special and distinct, — that God has not left 
it to your pleasure^ any more than it was left to hers, in what 
way you are to serve him, — that there is to be no will-wor- 
ship in your obedience to him, any more than in the way of 
approadiing him, — and that it were vain to plead what you 
had done to cultivate another man's vineyard, provided 
your own had been left neglected and unimproved. It will 
not be required of you, at least in the first instance, how far 
you have laid yourselves out so as to be widely and generally 
useful to your brethren of mankind, — how far you have ex* 
pended your strength in great and extensive designs for their 
good, whether in promoting, as every Christian will seek to 
do, even to the very uttermost, their temporal or their spi- 
ritual advantage. Perhaps God gave you no time or talents 
for the attainment of so large and generous ends ; but it will 
first of all be required of you how far you have sought to ho- 
nour God in the discharge of every domestic and relative 
duty, — ^howfar you have sought to devote yourselves to him 
in your families, — ^how far you have, by your example and 
your precepts, endeavoured that they should be the sanc- 
tuaries of genuine godliness, — ^how far you have made the 
Christian instruction of your children and servants the ob- 
jects of your serious and prayerful attention, — ^how far you 
have been faithful and conscientious in your service, — and 
how &r, with the feeling of a delegated trust, you have 
sought to be approved of God in all. 

There is a dignity attached to every sphere of duty, how- 
ever narrow and however humble. The feeling that God has 
given it to me dignifies every thing ; it is the grand charac- 
ter of heaven, that every one,— every luigel,— has his own 
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place, and is satisfied ; and it is the strong perception of 
these troths vhich endears to us the example of theShnnam. 
mite ; whilst, for your encouragement to dweD among yomr 
own people, as she did, — ^that is, in your case, to be found in 
the path of appcnnted duty, turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left^ — ^we see in her experience those blessed ftcdts 
of contentment and satisfaction, which such a spirit brings 
along with it ; evincing how truly God has, in erery caae^ 
identified our duty with our happiness, and how, in having 
made us willing through his grace, to be, or to do, or to suf- 
fer any thing for his sake, he is not unrighteous to forget oar 
work of faith or labour of love, but will recompense us even 
here an hundred fold. 
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Psalm Ixxviii. 34.— When he slew them, then they sought him ; and 
they returned and inquired early after God. 

These words were spoken of the Israelites during the period 
of their sojourning in the wilderness ; and they contain the 
statement of a fact which may be authenticated, as any other 
fact concerning them may be, by reference to their history.. 

Of the truth of the declaration, examples might be given 
from the various calamities with which God visited them for 
their transgressions, — calamities which never failed, in some 
degree, to awaken in their minds the remembrance of their 
guilt and unworthiness, and to bring them to God, that they 
might deprecate his wrath, and express their desire to re- 
turn to him and live. The particular fact^ however, which 
it presents, and which is not less verified by their history, is, 
that whilst, on these occasions, they sought God, it was only 
then that they did seek him ; that they neither turned to 
him nor inquired after him, when there was no such urgent 
and pressing necessity ; that with the removal of the cala^- 
mity their prayers and their inquiries passed away ; and that 
they remained very much in this condition, till they were 
again roused, by some new and pressing danger, to bethink 
themselves of him whom they had forgotten in the day of 
ease and of eiy oyment. 

I cannot suppose it necessary to illustrate, at any lengthy 
a feature in the character of God^s ancient people, which 

B 
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the most careless reader of the Old Testament, particulailf 
of that part of it more immediately referred to in the teart, 
can hardly fail to have remarked The whole course of the 
history of the Jews may be charactarixed as conaisting of al- 
temate periods of ingratitude and compunction, aocordh^at 
they were either enjoying the blessings of the Divine good^ 
ness, or suffering under the infliction of the Divine judgmenti, 
—-of alternate examples of departure ftom God in the season 
of peace and prosperity, and of professed return to his £em 
and obedience whenever the day of visitation and trial came. 
And no one acquainted with the mere outline of their event- 
ful history as a nation, can mistake the truth and corrects 
ness of what may be ^ven as a general summary of their 
religious character, — ^^ When God slew them, then they 
sought him; and they returned and inquired early after 
God.'' 

I consider this language^ however, as not merely appli- 
cable to them, but as expressive of that kind of religion 
which is natural to all men ; and their history, in this pomt^ 
only exemplifies what the history of every man, in his ifiK^ 
ral ignorance of God, will be found to exemplify.*' 1^ '^^ 
first, therefore, endeavour to illustrate this trUtlT from the 
appearances of the world around us, preparatory to the se- 
cond point which will then present itself, — the affecting view 
which this gives us of human nature, and of the sentiments 
and feelings which men generally entertain towards Qod» 

I. In touching upon the former of these points, I may 
almost take it for granted that there ate few now present 
who have not found something in their own experience Bn- 
swerable to that which is declared of the Israelites. There 
are few, I daresay, who have never, in some shape or other, 
been visited by calamity ; and, without supposing that it was 
id be compared with thos^ visitations which God sent upon 
the Israelites, it may. still have been such as to make them 
feel iheir own weakness and helplessness under it. living 
in a world suth As that in which we dwell, — a world in which 
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we lure fik> often visited with personal afflictions^ and so ofkeil 
made to suffer through the sufferings of others,—- a wprld 
so full of change and uncertainty, where our brightest pro- 
spects are so ready to be overcast, and our fairest hopes to 
be blighted, — there are few who have not experienced those 
feelings of danger and insecurity which an Israelite must 
have felt so deeply imder the awfiil visitations which God 
at times sent upon him on account of hid iniquities, and 
who have not been made to see that every thing which they 
held most dei* was at the mercy of a power over which they 
possessed no control, and befocre which they might be oushed 
in a moment. 

Taking for granted that something of this nature has been 
experienced by many whom I now address, it can hardly 
have been experienced by any to such an extent as to make 
them feel their own helplessness, without also bringing along 
with it the thought of God, however strange his presence 
or his power may have formerly been to them. Insensible 
as our minds may naturally be to the Divine existence and 
agency, and easily as we live without God in the world, it 
would argue more than ordinary insensibility to suppose 
that this could continue when the hour of trial and calamity 
came. There is wrought in us a conviction of the truth 
that we are in God^s hand, and compassed by his power, 
which it becomes as difficult th^i to banish, as it was before 
difficult to produce ; and you could not take the moist har- 
dened and u»godly sinner perhs^s, — the man whoi^e whole 
life may be a melancholy blank in every thing that relates 
to God,— 'the man whose way may have been as opposite to 
that wlsicfa God requires him to follow, as if God had lefit 
him to walk as he listed^ — ^and bring him into a situation of 
deep distress and danger,-^a situation in which he trembled 
for his oWn life, or trembled for the life of those that were 
dear to him,— without finding, that even be who seemed 
scarcely to acknowledge the existence of a higher powery 
had then his deep thoughts and his solemn apprehensions o9 
God^ and that even he might be forced to feel the ]^es0|ie^ 
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and to own the supremacy of Him who ruleth in the king- 
doms of men, and giveth to every man severally as he wills. 
Whatever the man may be at other times, unless he is rest- 
ing in a cold and remorseless atheism, he then feels that he 
has to do with God, — he cannot resist the thought that he 
is in the hands of one who has power to kill and to make 
alive, — he cannot but feel that with him it resteth either to 
crush him or to bring him back again, — and, though void 
of any true conceptions of the Divine character^ or of any 
true reverence for the Divine honour, and without any feel- 
ing, more than ever he had, how much he had been pouring 
contempt on God by his disregard of him, he could not 
then but feel, though it were nothing better than the force 
of a natural instinct, something which sent him to God as 
naturally as the sense of danger may, in any other case, 
prompt him to seek for deliverance, and for the surest and 
the speediest way by which deliverance may be obtained. 

Now in all this there is nothing mysterious, or which can 
need explanation ; for it is the very same kind of inquiry 
after God which is attributed to the Israelites, under the 
pressure of those calamities which threatened their destruc- 
tion. There are few who, in such a situation, have not 
shown the very same desire to be saved from the miseries 
with which they were visited as did the Israelites, and who 
have not betaken themselves to God for deliverance with the 
selfsame feeling that their help must come from him,—- who 
have not besought with equal fervour the removal of that 
wrath which they were conscious they had provoked, and 
who have not, with the same seriousness as they evinced, 
professed their resolution to live more mindfiil of him. But 
too often, also, has it been seen, in the case of multitudes as 
in theirs, that when moved by tender pity for thenr wretch- 
edness, God has removed the apprehension and the dread 
which overwhelmed them, the recognition of his presence 
and of his working has passed away, — that with the removal 
cf the suffering they have forgotten him whose compassion 
they had besought,"^that every conviction of their guilt 
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and undeservedness has been lost when the present dang^ 
which awakened their consciences has been withdrawn^— - 
and that the fruit of all their inquiry after Ood, and of all 
their professed return to his fear and obedience, has been as 
. evanescent as the morning cloud, or the early dew which 
passeth away. 

I cannot suppose it necessary to authenticate by examples 
a state of things which does, I am persuaded, commend 
itself to every man in the sight of Ood, not merely as that 
which he has often seen in others, but which he has too 
often experienced in himself; and melancholy as it may be 
to think that we should require to be brought into distress 
and extremity in order to feel the reality of the Divine pre- 
sence and workings — that there should be so little, I had 
almost said nothing, in the mercies which we enjoy at the 
hand of Ood to awaken in us the feelings of affectionate de« 
pendence,— the case is yet more melancholy when, after 
this indifference has been overcome, and we have been made 
to feel how truly we are in his hands, and that he compass- 
eth all oiir ways^ we should yet so easily relapse into all the 
regardlessness of which we were before guilty, — that the 
very circumstance which gave God new claims upon our 
obedience, should prove, by the perversity of our nature, 
the very circumstance that led us to disregard him,—- that 
the very blessing for which we supplicated and for which, if 
withheld, we had continued to supplicate, when freely and 
graciously imparted, should prove the occasion of shutting 
out G>>d £rom our thoughts, — and that, as if we owed him 
nothing, and had no cause either of gratitude or of obligation; 
we should return to our former indifference to his authority 
and supremacy. Who would have thought, for example, 
had they seen a tender and affectionate family weeping 
round the sick, or, what they feared, the d}dng bed of one of 
their number, — ^had they heard the sentiment which every 
one of them was forward to utter, — ^that none but Gt)d could 
avail them in the hour of their extremity,— -or had they 
heard the earnestness with which their cry was uplifted to 
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God in behalf of him in whom all their aflections at such a 
moment centred, — had they witnessed the strong sense 
which they had of their entire dependence upon Ood, and 
the readiness with which they listened to erery representa- 
tion at that moment presented to them on the subject of Di- 
vine things, and the confessions which they made of their 
ingratitude for all the blessings which he had so long be- 
stowed, and which they had so long abused, — who would 
have thought, I say, that the very thing which should dispel 
all these hopeful appearances of a return to God, was amply 
that God should grant them the desire of their hearts, — and 
that he in whose safety they felt so profound an intnest 
should, in answer to their prayers, be restored ? And yet 
the very blessing most fitted to conciliate their hearts to 
God, may have proved the very occasion of shutting out 
God from them all ! With the restoration to their society 
and endearments of one in whom they were so much inte- 
rested, they may have returned to all their worldliness and 
all their former indifference about spiritual things,-— and 
they who were all attention and earnestness to hear, and to 
be instructed and comforted by the declarations of the word 
of Grod, may have met the man who came to put them in 
remembrance of the vows which they had made, and the 
mercy which they had experienced, with a coldness which 
told but too truly that the interest which they had once Mt 
in the message which he brought had passed away, and 
that they had now no wish to be reminded of the obligations 
under which the Divine goodness had laid them to live not 
unto themselves but unto God. 

I am persuaded that such a case as this is one of no raze 
occurrence, and that the kind of religion which it exemplifies 
is that which is generally found in the world, and which 
really must be found so long as men only fear and tremble 
at God. Whatever profession they may make of regard 
Sat Qod and for his will, the only occasions, perhaps, on 
which, they, have seriously realized the Divine presence, oii 
ftlt. that diey nejeded any thing at the hand of. God, haya 
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been those on which, to use the language of our text, ^* God 
slew them ^^ and the only occasions on whidh they ever 
manifested any disposition to inquire after God, or to return 
to him, were those on which they were exposed to some 
pressing and instant danger, such as to make them alarmed 
for their own safety or the safety of those in whom they 
were naturally interested. What may have been the im« 
pressions then made, the. inquiry then excited, and the 
penitence then professed, — ^they can tell better than we can 
express ; but this has beeu the too frequent and painful re- 
sult, that, with the removal of the calamity which awakened 
its their earnestness has died away, — ^they have returned to 
their former insensibility, only to be roused from it by some 
Qew occasion of Divine judgment; and, instead of being 
conducted onwards, as we might have anticipated, to a ready 
and imreserved dedication of themselves to God, it has been 
with them as with the Israelites, ^^ When he slew them, 
then,^ and only then, <^ they sought him, and returned and 
inquired early after God«^ 

II. In stating, as we proposed to do, in the second place, 
the view thus presented of human nature with reference to 
God, I can hardly suppose that those who have most fear* 
frilly exemplified it will seek to defend it ; for every man 
pust be aware that this is not the state of things which 
should be foimd in our connexion with a Being on whom we 
continually depend, — that there is in the Divine character, 
and in the blessings which we daily receive at the hand of 
God, that which should call forth sk very different return. 
And we judge that there are very few who can look back'oa 
scenes si^iilar to those which we have described, and thinly 
^f the sad contrariety which there hath been in their con* 
duct to all which they then felt they required to be, and 
then resolved to be, without being conscious of their ingrar. 
^tude and disobedience. The fact is, however, that men do,; 
^r all this^ shelter their guilt under names and forms c£ 
speech, vhi^h serve very mucbj^ in theix, view,, to det^rod^ 
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fiom its heinousness ; they are satisfied with admitth^ that 
they are both very thoughtless and very nngrateftd,— that 
things are not as they ought to be, and that the kindness of 
God ought to have ensured a different return; yet they 
never pursue the subject so far as to see, in its true light, 
what all this proves as tcr their own characters, and as to the 
feelings which they are habitually cherishing towards God. 
However criminal may be the charge of thoughtlessness ot 
forgetfulness, in so far as Ood is concerned, we apprehend 
that were the same treatment to be given to a fellow^ciea- 
ture, it would be held to argue something of a fiir more 
hateful nature, and that they should at once affix to it a 
character far more deserving of reprobation. If a son could 
be found so lost to all right feeling as never to einnce any 
regard for his father, except on those occasions when the 
just indignation of that father was roused against him, and 
he was threatened with the loss of all that his paternal good- 
ness had conferred, — if he could, without scruple and with- 
out remorse, live forgetful of all his obligations, and perse- 
vere in those courses which he knew to be in opposition to 
his father^s will,— -if the only thing that awakened him 
from his regardlessness, or moved him to show any sense of 
dependence on his father^s kindness, was when he saw that 
that kindness which he had so long enjoyed and so long 
abused was about to be withdrawn, — ^if the relentings which 
he then expressed for his conduct only continued so long as 
he felt that there was any danger of his incurring the ruin 
which he had provoked, — ^and if, so soon as he had hopes of 
haying pacified his father^s anger, and induced him to relax 
from the threatened severity, his old indifference and disre- 
gard of every paternal feeling should return, I think that 
we should account this to argue something much worse than 
forgetfulness, — ^that we should at once hold it as proving the 
utter absence of any right filial disposition, and as evinciBg 
a mind under the dominion of the most entire selfishness, in 
that very relation where selfishness was of all other things 
die most hatefid and the most deserving of abhonenoe^ 
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Again, should a benefactor experience^ at the hand of 
the man whom he had befriended, no expressions of grati- 
tude so long as his benefits were continued, but, on the 
contrary, see every thing in his conduct to tell that he felt 
no obligation, and deemed himself to have a right to the 
blessings which he had of his free goodness conferred, — ^if 
even to preserve in the mind of him who was the object of 
his kindness any feeling of his dependence he required at 
times to withdraw it, or threatened him with its with- 
drawment, — ^if it was then, and only then, that he could 
bring him to any sense of his ingratitude, or awaken any 
expressions of sorrow for his abuse of the favours he had re- 
ceived, — and if, so soon as he gave him new assurance that 
he would not deal with him according to his deservings, it 
was seen that all his compimctions and all his sorrow passed 
away, we should have little difficulty in determining what 
was the character of those supplications which he had pre- 
sented, and of that sorrow and repentance which he had 
professed to feel; we could not but see that they were 
drawn from him as much by concern for his own interest, as 
by any concern which he felt for all the ingratitude of which 
he had been guilty, and that the sense of his unworthiness 
had never been very painful or very troublesome, had he 
not been brought into a situation which made him feel, that 
without some such expression of guilt and undeservedness, 
he could not hope to move the mind of his benefactor still 
to pity and to spare him. And when such is the judgment 
which we naturally and at once pass upon a case like this, 
it were only cloaking the guilt in which every man, more or 
less, shares, were we to say of our own ingratitude for the 
Divine mercies, that it was merely the result of thoughtless- 
ness,-— or w^re we not to acknowledge that, in the case of 
multitudes, their religion may be described in the brief but 
expressive language of the Psalmist, — and that the God, 
whose character and whose ways towards them were fitted to 
conciliate their affections^ and render him the object of a 
ready and grateful homage, had do other hold of them than 
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^j means of their fears,— and that they knew of no otfaer cban- 
nd through which his character and his presence might be 
recognised, than the selfish anxiety which they felt for their 
own safety, and their own natural and insdnctive dread of 
the dangers firom which he alone could grant them deliyenuioe. 
I really do not think that, on the ordinary principles of hiK 
man nature, or according to the judgments which we eveiy day 
pronounce, any other conclusion than this could be fiirmed ; 
and a single experiment might, I fear in too manj cases, 
prove the soundness and correctness of this judgmeiit For 
were all those motives withdrawn which may induce a mfOf^ 
ly worldly mind to make a profession of reverence for Grod» 
which it has never truly felt, — ^were those calamities removed 
firom the sphere of human life which compel something more 
than a merely nominal recognition of the Divine existence^— « 
were there to be no afflictions, — ^no trials, — ^no death>— -none 
of those occasions when we cannot but think of Ood,— wetie^ 
we subject to none of those changes and vicissitudes whid^ 
visit our famUies, and were we to be favoured with the most 
enduring and unmbgled prosperity, and upheld in the ful- 
ness of every blessing which the natural heart could desire, 
—were God, after having thus swept at once and for ever 
away from the face of human things all that could awaken 
any feeling of dread and apprehension, and to proclaim firom, 
heaven that, however men might live, and however they, 
might disregard him, he ^ould never punish them fox theiir 
sins, and tha^ they should coiUinue to esist &r ever in & 
state of unchanging security ;— -were he to do this, such a 
thing would be hailed by multitudes as the state which was 
above every other ol^t desirable. And although even 
then their obligations to honour him woujd not be less thaA 
ever they were, I tear that all this would only be r^arded 
as a dispensation firom obedient, and that men would be. 
firand to repay their benefactor foi; placing them in a oondi- 
^00 enviable,-— and which was no less of his bestowing,, 
iw he had promised for ever to uphold them in it,— • 
t e9 etemal foqpetfi|}nes9 of hijB gra^,^ and even bjif 
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Striving to blot out every thing from the face of the worid^ 
which remained to give testimony to the existence or the 
providence of God. 

I am persuaded that this is no exaggerated statement of 
what would, in these circumstances, take place ; and it is jus- 
tified by that which we see every day taking place in the world 
around us. The atheistical sentiment which at first led men 
to propose to make unto themselves gods, hoii^ver fiaJse, 
shows us that naturally the Divine existence has with them 
no other foundation than in their fears ; that, in the mind 
of man^ naturally, fear is the only principle which lead» him 
tp recognise or do God homage ; that, in so. far as any ho- 
mage is given, it is compelled by his dread of God; that 
"wese this principle withdrawn, though God would not surely 
be less worthy of his r^ard, no such homage would be paid 
to him ; and thus that great Being, whose character is fitted 
to be the object of exalted and refined contemplation to all 
his creatures,*--*whose works and whose ways were designed 
to awaken in every heart feelings of the most dehghted and 
adoring complacency ,-r-and whose unwearied compassion and 
grace are fitted to command a gratitude such as it becomes a 
creature to pay^ and such as it would not be unworthy even 
of the great Creator of all to receive,^7-4s practically treated 
by multitudes as though there, were nothing about hkn to; 
b^et any feeling in their hearts beyond the conviction, that 
he possessed an infinite power at which they could not but 
tremble^ and an unchanging rectitude, which at times they 
would be fain to propitiate, because conscious that they had 
often and grievously provoked it. 

I shall not be held as including under this descriptioa 
those whose hearts have been touched with the power of Din 
vine grace, manifested in the GospeL However they may 
have found it to be true in their former experience, and may: 
yet find it true, that the tendency of their hearts and naturesi 
is to carry them * away from God ; and however they m&y^ 
need affliction, as the means of bringing them back to him ^ 
the views whjcb they have been led to euAertaini of God^ aoiib 
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the feeliiigs with vbich they now regaid him, constitute ooe 
yery great and striking point of difference between them and 
such as are yet in their natural ignorance and unoonoeni 
about Ood. 

I should as little desire, however, that any of the oboo- 
yations now made should interpose a barrier, as thzoogfa nus- 
apprehension they may perhaps do, in the way of & sinner^s 
return to Ood ; or that any one who is convinced that all 
his professed regard for Ood has been merely the result of a 
gross and hateful selfishness, should, on that account, con- 
sider it as impossible to serve God on any other prind^, 
and thus give up the idea of serving. God at all, and be left 
in utter hopelessness of doing any thing that was aco^t- 
able to him. Though it is right that we should be made to 
feel, if this has been the source and substance of all our re- 
ligion, that there is something in it essentially wrong in prin- 
dple, and that it can never therefore be well pleasing to God, 
—that it is dishonourable to the Divine Majesty, and can- 
not therefore be received as the homage which he has a rij^t 
to claim, and cannot but claim from us all ; yet one design 
of God in sending those afflictions which lead us to retam 
and inquire after him is, by attacking our fears^ to lead us 
onward to better and juster apprehensions of his character 
and will. Such dispensations of his providence have been 
often the means appointed for leading men to the great 
source of a new and better obedience ; and many of those 
who, for all the forgetfulness of God which adheres to them, 
and which none will be more ready to confess and depLate 
than they, do still feel that they are animated and encou- 
raged to serve Ood from something more than concern fi)r 
their own safety, and may be able to tell that the circum- 
stances in which this originated were the very same with 
those which the Psalmist describes, — ^^ God slew them, and 
then they sought him.*" However lost these convictions of 
sin, and wretchedness, and misery, which every man is made, 
more or less, to feel, may be upon the mass of the world, 
there are not a few on whom, by a Divine blessing, the eflfects 
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have not ended when the cause which produced them had 
ceased to operate. The affliction may have kilt an impres- 
sion which survived when it passed away ; and such exam- 
ples remain as encouragements to assure every man who would 
seek Gtody whatever may have been the motive by which he 
was actuated, and however imperfect the feeling that first 
brought him to God^ and however far he should b6 £rom 
resting satisfied with it, as if there were need of nothing purer 
or better,— that still he is, while following his convictions 
and turning from his sins, in the way of duty, which is at 
all times the way of safety ; and that were he to delay in- 
quiring after God, or seeking to his footstool in penitence 
and in prayer, till such time as he could ofier unto God a 
service that was worthy of him, he would never come to seek 
after Gh>d at aU. To use an illustration, which the beauti- 
ful paralde of the Saviour will readily ftimish,— -the fiither 
did not ask his prodigal son what had led him to bethink 
himself of the home firom which he had wandered, for he 
knew that it was nothing else than the merest selfishness,— - 
the feeling of his own bitter wretchedness and misery, ag- 
gravated as this was by the reflection that he had provoked 
and deserved it. He did not meet him on his return by re- 
proadies for his ingratitude, nor tell him that since he had 
forgotten him in the day of revelry and enjoyment, he could 
not expect to be remembered of him in the day of want and 
poverty. And, in like manner, God will not ask any of you 
who, through the mere feeling]^of your own danger and ex- 
tremity, are led to think of him and to turn to him, what 
brought you first to this course, or reject you because it 
really was that you could not do better, and were forced to 
own his iMreoence and his power (for it is, I fear, the case 
with afl of us, that a stem necessity, in one shape or other, 
leads us first to God), — ^he will not ask this of you, be as- 
sured, provided you do only turn and come io him now in 
sincerity and in truth. 

To ensure this, however,— to ensure something so deep, 
and pemaaeiit, and abiding, as that it shall not pass away 
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with the mere sense of wretchedness and guilt in whieh it 
may at first originate, it is necessary for all of us that we 
should see God in another character than that in whidi we 
naturally regard him. It is only in so fiu as the diBpraiS" 
tions of his afflicting providence,— those wamingB by wUdi 
he knocks at the door of our hearts, — lead us to hear the ad- 
monitions and invitations of his grace, that any change will 
be wrought on our hearts ; and though you may begin with 
an earnestness as strong as was your indifiezence befine to 
seek after God, — ^though there may be all the appeanmoe 
and all the reality of seriousness in the prayers which you 
present to him for assistance and deUverance,— though yoa 
may vow, and vow as you think in all sincerity, that yoo 
will never forget God as you have done, and that you wiH 
evince your gratitude by living to his service, — it needs not 
the gifl of prophecy,— it needs nothing more than an ac- 
quaintance with your nature or my own to tell, that, unless 
his grace touch your hearts, and unless you are encouraged 
through the knowledge and belief of the Gospel, to regard 
him, not merely as a sovereign who must be feared, but ai 
a.gracious and compassionate father, who is to be loved^* 
all your impressions of Divine things will be as passing and 
as perishable, because as selfish, as those of the persons of 
whom it is said, *^ When he slew them, then they sought 
him ; and they returned, and inquired early after God.^ 

It is impossible that the religion of the world can be other- 
wise than we find it, so long as the world regards God in the 
%ht of a hard taskmaster ; — so long as there is nothing seen 
in God which awakens any other feeling than dread and ap- 
prehension, men will pnly think of him when they cannot 
forbear it, and they will cease to think of him so soon as the 
danger or extremity which presses upon them is removed. 
Their life, like that of the Israelites, will be composed of 
alternate compunctious visitings on account of sin, and re- 
turns to a course of forgetfulness of God, when the load is 
lightened, under the pressure of which they cried to him for 
deliverance. And if you would have all this done away with^ 
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liieire is ho other resource than an acquamtance with him, 
«s, in Jesus Christ, a God who is waiting aiid willing to be 
gracious. The afflictions and the trials of life were all in- 
tended to bring those who are yet in their sins to the know- 
ledge and the belief of the OospeL If they fail of this, they 
will only biing out more plainly and palpably the corrupt 
selfishness of our nature ; if they are blessed for leading to 
this, however a mere concern for our own safety may have 
begun our inquiries after Qod, there they will n^t end ; and 
when you are brought to see that ihe God whom you dread, 
and from whom you turn away, is waiting to meet you with 
a free forgiveness and a full salvation,-— that he is seekiiig, 
by the richest mercy, to win his way to your confiding re^ 
gard, — that his warnings and addresses to you on the dan- 
ger of sin were ail intended to reclaim you from a course not 
more adverse to his glory than to your well-being, — and that; 
to secure this, he sent his own Son in our nature to take away 
sin,— thejre is a truth ptesented which will dissolve the enl 
mity of your hearts, and bring yoii neat to him, not with thd 
dread of slaves, but with the spirit of children. You wiH 
then be led to feel your happiness identified with a course 
of willing and affectionate obedience ; and under the impulse 
of gratitude and affection, you will be led to live, not unto 
yourselves^ but unto him who loved you, and gave hiniself 
for you. 
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IgAiAH^ xL 6y 7y 8. — " The voice said, Cry. And he said. What 
shall I cry ? All flesh is grass^ and all the goodliness thereof is as Ae 
flower of the fleld : The grass withereth^ the flower fadetli ; because 
the Spirit of the Lord hloweth upon it : surely the people is grass. The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our God shall stand 
for ever. 

These words present two things in striking contrast,—- die 
nature of man and the word of God ; the one, which is lik- 
ened to the most perishable thing around you, — the graJis 
which m the morning groweth up, and in the evening is cdt 
down and withereth ; the other, enduring and unchangeaMe 
as the everlasting nature of Him &om whom it proceedeth. 

It would seem as if the former of these truths scarce^ 
needed so very solemn an announcement ; and as if mudh 
less than the voice of a Prophet had sufficed to assure men 
that they were but as grass. It is one of those very obvioils 
facts which no experience has contradicted, — ^which has groiim 
so common as to have become proverbial,— and of which, be- 
sides the general impression of its truth that we must have ga- 
thered from the observation of the world around us, eveiy 
one of us has had our own particular and individual lesson. 

When the Prophet inquired of God, What shall I cry ? we 



* Preached in St George's Churchy 9th February 1832, being the 
Presbyterial Fast on account of the prevalence of Cholera in the city, 
which was also the anniversary of Dr Thomson's death. 
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may be disposed, in the expectation, perhaps, that he would 
announce to the world something of which it had never heard 
before, to wonder that he should have been required to pub- 
lish so common and so ordinary a sentiment as the perbh- 
able nature of all human glory, — that ^^ all flesh was grass, 
and the glory of them as the flower of the grass.'' Were 
we, however, to assign any reason why it should have been 
thought necessary to publish such a truths I apprehend that 
independently of the contrast which it is intended to exhibit, 
a reason might be found in the very circumstance on account 
of which it may to some appear wonderful that it should 
have been thus published at all ; and that reason may be 
found in its very commonness and familiarity. It was not 
because it was a truth which men did not know, but because 
they knew it so well, and were so familiar with it, — ^it was 
because it passed current amongst them as one of those things 
which no man might contest, which it required no learning 
to unravel, no process of reasoning to reach or to establish,-— 
it was because no man could ordinarily even so much as hear 
it spoken of by his fellow, without intimating that he needed 
not him to teach it, and that he could not make it clearer 
and surer to him than it was before ; it was for this reason 
that the voice might well cry. It was because this truth 
flhar^ the natural fate of all truths which are familiar, — ^in 
being a subject on which men seldom reflected, and which 
passed through their minds without awakening any of those 
deep impressions with which we should naturally expect it 
to be associated,— it was because, being thus common, there 
was a degree of difficulty in fixing the mind upon this, which 
we do not experience to the same extent with other truths 
which are less evident to ordinary observation, though they 
may be far from so nearly concerning us, — ^it was because it 
was so habitually admitted, that no man could hope that 
there was either curiosity to be gratified, or novelty to be in- 
dulged, from all that you could tell him of it,— because he in- 
irtantly passed from it as from a subject which, though not 
in itself distasteful perhaps, may become so, even to weariness. 
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from the frequency with which it has been nigedy— it was dnu 
that if there was any important practical lesson to be deduced 
from it, or any thing in the solemn announcement of the troth 
by a Divine messenger, which might serve to arrest the at- 
tention, and gain for it even a momentary place in the seri- 
ous regard of those to whom it was addressed, that we mvf 
see why it might not be unnecessary or uncalled for, that 
God should have bidden his Prophet proclaim, thou^ it had 
been as a single and detached sentiment, and unoonnedad 
with any other, that *^ All flesh is grass, and all the glcKj 
of man as the flower of the grass.^ 

And I am here led naturally to advert to a distincCioB be- 
tween natural and moral truth, which may not indeed hold 
in every point, but is, nevertheless, sufficiently broad to af- 
ford room for a separation between them. In the natond 
Worlds and in the investigation of natural things, that trnth 
may not always be the most useful, which is the most obvi- 
ous. It may frequently require the highest efibrt of the most 
gifted mind to reach it,— -the discovery may have been the 
result of long and patient investigation, — and the thing itsdf 
have been so remote from common apprehension, and 00 
hidden from ordinary observation, that nothing less than this 
investigation was sufficient to detect it. You find, aocofd- 
ingly, that many of those truths which have been most ano* 
cessfrdly applied to the business of the present life, and which 
have been most usefril in promoting the comfort and wtSk- 
being of man, are truths which have been elicited only by 
the light of science, and by the well-directed eflbrts of a p». 
tient and persevering sagacity. Whereas, in the moal 
world, and in the case of moral truth, that truth which ia the 
most obvious, is always the most useful. The troth whidi 
may suffice to guide man to the knowledge of what is right 
in human conduct, or which may frimish man with the most 
important motives for pursuing it, is as plain, and lies as 
open, to the view of a peasant, as it does to the view of a 
philosopher. And it is in those things which are every when 
apparent, which lie on the very surface, and which no maa 
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can fiiil to clisoover, however he may fail to impcoTe them ; 
il is in these that you are to find the elements of all moral 
wisdom,-«the substantial truths which are to direct you in 
the path of duty and of happiness. If there be a single 
truth in the Word of God, or a single moral fact in human 
history, which is obscure or difficult of detection, you may 
be sure that this truth, though by no means to be underra^ 
lued, has but a slight and indirect bearing on human cm- 
duct* Had it been more important for us to know it, it had 
assuredly been more clearly revealed, or more easily appre^ 
hended ; in proportion to its strangeness and its singulari^ 
ty, you may almost predict its comparative inutility. And 
instead, therefore, of undervaluing any truth which is given 
forth by God, simply because it is a common truth, and a 
truth which we already know, and which every man muiSt 
know, and setting it aside, therefore, as that from which no 
important leanoa was to be deduced, — I say, that simply be« 
eause it is a common and ordinary truth, you should rather 
be disposed to regard it as containing the seeds of true wis« 
dom> by receiving and admitting which into your hearts, you 
may be made wise unto salvation. 

The application of this principle to the message which the 
Prophet was commissioned to proclaim, is so evident, that it 
can hardly requii^ to be pointed out to you. As I have 
already remarked, it contains one of those truths which every 
man knows, and which no man would ever think of disput- 
ittg, which has been familiar to us from our childhood, and 
which we have had abundant opportunities of verifying by 
our own obaervatUm. Who does not know that hie is un« 
certain, and most soon pass away ?— that death i& in the 
worid, and that it is appointed unto aB men once to die? 
•*-that tmd^meath the glory of the whde worlds the worm ia 
akeady at work which . is to consume its beauty, and lay ita 
honour in the dust ?•— 4uid that, were we to continue amid tbe^ 
wreck of all around us, and no successicm of living beings to Im 
kept up, we shoidd soon live alone in a desolato and imped- 
pled wildamess ? Who has not read, or whohainot-'Witaiai* 
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^ tBtnking exhibitions of the vaiiity of all human esfeetMm 
tioDtf and of the sudden and overwhelming diaappoinUDCiit 
of all human hopes ? of parents bereaved of their cfaikbeny 
and children bereaved of their parents? of men being brought 
down in a moment, in the fulness of health and of enjoyment^ 
to die chambers of the grave ? and of others, in the very 
midst of all that this world could give to add to their glocy and 
their triumph, bemg severed at once and for ever firom it 
all ? Who is there living in a world like this, that does not 
know and is not familiar with these things ? And yet^ in- 
stead of undervaluing it, because it is a common and a wdl- 
known fact, and conceiving that you have therefore no mo- 
ral or spiritual lesson to learn from it, you are bound, firom 
this very circumstance, and because it meets you erery 
where, and because, go where you will^ you find it meeCiBg 
you^— you are bound to consider, from its being thus in- 
scribed on the face of human things, that it is fitted to tead 
you a truth of which you need ever to be reminded* and 
which is just as important as its inculcation is frequent 
throughout every page of God's Word, and every path of 
his providence. 

This view of the subject, derived from the very dbccom- 
stances which would lead many to undervalue it, is amply 
borne out by the consideration of the truth which the Pro- 
phet was commissioned to proclaim ; and, however common 
it may be, were it only aright fixed in your minds, and 
wrought into your very nature,— were you only brongfat 
to act under its influence, and to have respect to it in all 
your ways, — there is no truth which could be in itself moie 
efiectual for guiding you to the right estimate of the irarid 
and its enjoyments, or for assisting and preparing your mi&ds 
to receive the lessons of a higher and diviner wisdoin. I 
can scarcely conceive the single thought, that we ouiaeives, 
and aU that constitutes the source of our happiness and en- 
dearments, are fistst passing away from the face of the earA, 
lilce the most quickly fading thing around us, to be veafised 
by any,— ^that in a few years all that is living and breathing, 
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a&d fliU of imimation and enjoyment, shali be silent as tke 
grave and mingled widi the dods of the ▼allej,-*tliat ererf 
thing which now interests, and engages, and ddights ui^ 
shall become to us as though it had nereor been,— -I ott 
scarcely conceive this thoi]^ht to be realized without its 
leading to something, not merely good as a matter of feding, 
but good in what regards our best interests,-«-without i». 
dudng a soberness of mind favourable to the reception and 
inculcation of spiritual wisdom, and without fitting us in 
some d^ee to feel the suitableness and the necessity of 
some such confidence as the Gospel brings near. 

Did we only allow our minds to dwell upon this most 
common truth, I think it were impossible that men could be 
so entiidy engrossed by the things of a present world as we 
find them,*-*that they could be buried in its earthliness, or 
immersed in its pleasures, or busily engaged in the pur- 
suit of its riches or its honours as they are, or that they 
eould live so habitually forgetful that they have any thing 
to care for, or any thing to be concerned about, beyond 
what they must eat, or what they must drink, or where- 
withal they must be clothed. That truth, simple and easily 
admitted as it may be, could not be habitually contemplated 
without breaking in upon the fatality of this world^s gratifi^ 
cations ; it would dispel the ddusion which makes the world 
in which we live every thing, and the world that lies beyond 
it nothing ; you could not in that case, even though you 
would^ live so devoted to time and to vanity, — ^you could not 
count so firmly as you seem to do on the perpetuity of its 
connexioiis^ — you could not live so forgetful of your spiritual 
and eternal interests, — ^you could not so easily and so perise- 
veringly forget God and your dependence upon him,— you 
could not be content to remain in that ignorance of his 
character and his providence in which many live, and in 
which mimy die, — you could not rest so contented as some 
of you may be doing, without having any sure ground of 
b&pe whether you are the objects of his favour or not,— you 
would be constrained to think of Him, — ^your very hdp- 
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lessness would make you think of Him, — ^the feeling that 
you were withering before the breath of the Almighty wouM 
force from you a cry to Him, the very hiding of whose fiiee 
troubled you,-'-«nd juBt because he had constituted yon 
reasonable and provident beings, who could not be indi& 
ferent to the future, unless you could contrive to forget it, 
would you, by this first principle of your nature, be neceetiv 
tated to look out for information about that worid whither 
you are travelling, and become indifferent to a world whidi 
you saw could never be your resting-place. 

These are lessons which the habitual recognition of such a 
truth as this would teach you ; and if they are of the highest 
importance for us to learn, as we are men who are to be ju^;ed 
by the deeds done in the body, — ^if they are the first rudiments 
of all moral and spiritual wisdom, — ^they are to be learned, 
not from the deductions of philosophy, or reached by any ap- 
plication of profound reasoning, or confined to the few who 
have time and perseverance for abstract inquiry ,***the mate- 
rials of them are strown on the face of the world around 
you, — they are to be found in the wreck of human h<^ and 
human happiness,— in the ravages which death is making 
in your families and neighbourhoods,-r-in every funeral pro- 
cession that moves along your streets, — ^in every change 
which seasons and years are bringing round,— in short, in 
that silent but deep and solemn response which the wb(de 
world and every part of it is giving to the Prophet^s cry,— 
'^ All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field.**^ 

It is good on every subject on which we would seek to 
influence the minds of human beings, that there should be 
certain truths which are on all hands admitted, and which 
are in themselves incontrovertible. These form the bads of 
all reasoning, and let us be driven from other points as ir^e 
.may, or let any resistance be given to the truths which we 
would seek to build on them, these still remain as a resource 
to which we betake ourselves, and from which we renew the 
assault Precisely such a truth for the work of the ChrisliaB 
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minister, is that which the Prophet proclaimed. It is of 
that nature which no scepticism has ever sought to impugn, 
— it is aa incontrovertible fact in human history and human 
experience,-«-it carries with it all the force of a first i»rin* 
ciple,-HQio man ever yet thought that it required demonstra- 
tion, and the conclusions that we would seek to draw &om it 
are so plain and palpable that no man who admits the first 
principles of Divine truth, or who is possessed of the small- 
est measure of a reasonable nature, can mistake or resist 
them. They may be reduced to a question of the plainest 
arithmetic, — they may be brought within the compass of 
numbers,— the balance may be shown to lie as clearly on 
the side whither we would carry your determinations, as 
time is exceeded by eternity, — as a finite by an infinite 
number,***it needs no reasoning to understand the inference 
any more than it does the truth on which it rests, — the man 
of the plainest understanding apprehends it as easily and as 
readily as the man of the most profound intellect, — and he 
who has realized most distinctly, and has his mind imbued 
most deeply with the vanity and the short-livedness of all 
human glory, will be best prepared to appreciate the per- 
petuity of the Divine,-^will be the best prepared by the 
consideration that all flesh is grass, and the glory of man as 
the flower of grass, — to estimate the value and importance of 
the word of the Lord which abideth for ever. 

Many reasonably apply in this light the contrast which 
the Apostle Peter presents when, in his first Epistle, he 
quotes^ as it would appear^ this very passage from Isaiah, 
although the particular object of the contrast, as stated by 
him, seems to have been to ensure the faith of those to whom 
he wrote in the promises of God concerning the great salva- 
tion which was to be revealed, and to silence the distrust which 
they might have been led to entertain of events so wonder- 
ful and so £Eur beyond any thing that they had ever known, 
-—from the very great difference that subsisted between the 
nature of which they were partakers and that of the Most 
Hi|^^ — ^between 4 nature which was perishable, and whose . 
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fjloiy vai m the gnuB, and a nature, every attribute aadt^ 
damtion of which partook of its essential undumgeahkiieai. 
The Apostle has told us that the word of the Lord, whioii 
endureth for ever, is the word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto us. The declaration of our text, as it cones 
thus explained to us, therefore, is a declaration of the un- 
changeableness of that foundation on which a Christiaa is 
required to build all his hopes ; and instead of ptesentiang a 
contrast between the weakness of our nature and the eve*. 
lastingness of the Divine, which could only serve to make 
us fall prostrate in the dust before Him, our text will' be 
found to present a truth the most supporting and strengA- 
ening, because the most adapted to all our wants and 
sities, and because revealing to us how there may be 
nected to our frail and perishing nature something of the 
unchangeabJeness of the Divine. 

If there be one feeling more than another which the view 
of the passing nature of every thing around us is fitted, to 
make on our minds^ it is that feeling of the emptiness and 
unsatisfying nature of all earthly good, to which no man is 
entirely a stranger, — the feeling of its utter incapacity to 
meet the wants of an immortal being. Let it have all the 
other qualifications which it may to ensure our happiness, 
we must feel that it wants one essential element so long as 
it is not lasting^ — that the happiness on the security of 
which you cannot count for a single moment, is no happi- 
ness at all, — ^and however there may be men that can cvev- 
look all this, and never enjoy the world the less for all the 
dianges that are going on around them, and which they 
themselves are so soon to undergo, they cannot do 8o wi^ 
out surrendering themselves to that callousness of heart 
which is not more truly the characteristic of utter ungodii* 
ness, than of a state devoid of every thing that exalts and 
dignifies human nature. There is felt the need of a resting- 
|daeey-«of a foundation more solid and durable than any 
thing which this world presents, — of something that par- 
>taheir,pofeKif the shifting nature of all human things,- 
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-iking, in dtart, which is poeseased «f the 8am«>^p]riitifM 
iKith4hat of which the Prophet here said thai it staadeth aiid 
abideth- for ever. : ? 

Now the Prophet says that this character belongs to the 
word of the Lord, which, whilst it mingles with human 
things, and is let down into the world, remains untouched 
and unaffected by all its changes. Not unlike Him who, in 
a higher sense, is God's Eternal Word, and who came in 
our nature, without impairing in any degree by its assump- 
tion the essentially Divine and immutable qualities of His 
oNm,— ^oes His word come down to man and dwell with 
man upon this earth, whilst it retains all the perpetuity and 
unchangeableness of Heaven. And if that word does pre- 
sent any thing fitted to comfort and to sustain our hearts 
amidst the changes that are every where around us, — ^if it 
tells us of everlasting counsels of peace to sinful man, — ^if it 
reveals to us a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God, — ^if it brings life and immortality to 
lig^t,— -if it lays a sure pathway to their possession and en- 
joyment across that fearful gulf which sin hath placed be- 
tween us and God, — do you not feel that it supplies the 
very thing which human necessities reqmre, and this just 
because it is the word of God which liveth and abideUi finr 
ever? 

I need not say to those of you who are acquainted with 
the Gospel that these are its discoveries ; and I might, at this 
point, without diverging very far from the object which the 
Prophet had in view, endeavour to explain and open up its 
nature generally, as it is adapted to all the wants of a sinfiil 
and afflicted worlds— -a world which is withering away before 
the curse of the Almighty. I might explain it as a mes- 
sage of mercy and grace to your souls, — as extending to 
every variety of human suffering,— as sent to heal the 
todken-hearted,— to proclaim deliverance to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound,-*^a6 
addressed to every sinner, in every degree and depth of 
natural and spkitual wretchedness,^-and as meetiBg him 
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with that Tcry blesdng which his necessities require,-^fter 
for him to receive and appropriate without ibe burden of 
one qualifying condition. But that which will not £yl to 
commend most of all to you the word which by the GhMpel 
is thus preached unto you,— -especially when you think of it 
in contrast with the passing and perishable nature of every 
thing in the world beside, — will, I am persuaded, be the 
immutability of its nature. Let every thing change as it 
may, it never changeth ; when the flood and the tempest 
descend, it floats on the face of the waters like some ark of 
refuge to which every man may flee, and he who believes 
and receives it into his heart as the word which God hath 
sent him, becomes possessed of a principle which constitutes 
him, in some degree, a partaker of its own incorruptible 
nature. 

It is when viewed in this light that the declaration of our 
text is the most interesting. It is no doubt very difficult 
for us to form any distinct conception of an attribute of the 
Divine nature, or a quality of the Divine word, so very re- 
mote from any thing which attaches to our nature or to our 
counsels, as that of perpetuity or unchangeableness. It may 
assist our minds, however, to conceive of it, when we reflect 
that the very event which proves the mutability of our na- 
ture^ proclaims the unchangeableness of the Divine ; and 
it is because the word of the Lord abideth, that man is 
as grass, and the glory of man as the flower of the grass. 
The truth which every where forces itself upon us, that men 
are dying and perishing creatures, remains true in conse- 
quence of the word of the Lord. Corruptibility and decay 
are no essential properties of a nature like ours, — ^for men 
once existed without being subject to corruption,—** It is 
appointed unto all men once to die C ^' death hath come upon 
all men, because all have sinned.''^ In the universality with 
which this sentence is executed, we see a proof how Grod^s 
word abideth. But God hath spoken another won^ not less 
sure and not less steadfast, even the word which by the GKm- 
pel is preached to you. He hath told dying men bow thejr 



m$iy never die,-— liow this mortal may put on immortality, 
and thk corruptible incorruptioa,-«-how a nature that is now. 
moved and changed by every breath of the Almighty, may 
become, by the inspiration of his spirit, a nature that shall 
never pass away. The word which he has given us declares, 
that he who believeth in Jesus Christ shall never die,— **tbat 
he is bom of the incorruptible seed which liveth and abid< 
eth for ever ; and when we are called to feel how true he is 
in the one case, let us be persuaded to rest on him as equal- 
ly faithful in the othor. The transitory nature of all human 
things, instead of serving, as it does I fear with many, merely 
to call forth a few commonplace observations, or a tew sen- 
timental feelings, will then become to us, as it is fitted and 
designed to be, a preacher of the Gospel ; and every'time 
that we are called to feel that all flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof as the flower of the field, we shall be only 
bound the doser to that word of the Lord which liveth and 
afoideth for ever. 

I do not know that there can be much necessity for ap- 
plying a sulyject, which needs only to be realized in order to 
lead you to its right application. If it be indeed true, that, 
whilst all flesh is grass, the word of God abideth for ever, — 
that word, by the abiding of which in your hearts you may 
be in some degree partakers of its own incorruption, there 
is no inference plainer than that you should, as you value 
your own peace and happiness, make it the ground of your 
dependence and confidence. The matter in question is, 
as I have abcady said, no abstract consideration ; — ^you can- 
not so much as open your eyes on the world, without seeing 
that it is fast passing away firom you,—- and you cannot think 
of yourselves without knowing that you must soon pass away 
firom it; and, therefore, as you are dying men^*-*men who 
must stand at the judgment-seat of Christ, — ^men who, what- 
ever you may think now, will then find yourselves, if you 
are not in Him, of all creatures the most miserable^-^elay 
not, I beseech you, to make his Word your ccmfidcoiee and 

6 
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dependence^ — to haye it sbidii^ and dwelling in your hetrt% 
•«-^or ^* if any man abide not in him, he is cast fiirtfa a8> a 
branch, and is withered, and men gather them and cast theM 
into the fire, and they are burned^ 

If these considerations might be expected to influence yow 
minds at one time more than another, it is surely at the pes* 
sent, when that judgment which hath realized more than 
the Prophet^s description, — ^that surely the people is 
-*is still hanging over us, — that judgment before which 
have passed away with a rapidity and a suddenness of wlndi 
we have no like example, — that judgment which hath givai 
to life a stronger uncertainty, and to all that lies beyond lift 
a greater nearness and solemnity. What better improfe* 
menf , then, can we make of this dispensation, than that wb 
should be led by it to that word which abideth for ever^— 
to him and to his grace who hath in mercy opened up a mj 
of peace and safety in the midst of all ; and who^ whilst he 
is declaring by these judgments the truth of that curse wUdi 
he hath uttered against sin, is leading you to see theidbj 
that he will be equally faithfiil in saving them from its final 
curse and its final misery who come to him through the Uood 
of Jesus ? 

There is another event which has been this day, I doubt 
not, brought to the remembrance of many of you, and which 
is fitted, by the blessing of God, to lead you to the very same 
improvement. I am sure that not a few of my hearers will 
anticipate me when I mention, that, on this very day last 
year, you were, by an awfully sudden dispensation of Divine 
Providence, deprived of the services of your late jGuthfiil 
Pastor ; and we, at least, I am sure, ought to feel especially 
grateful to the Giver of all good^ in being allowed to meet 
together this day in this house, though it were for nothing 
else than to have our minds refreshed again, by the lesson 
which his sudden removal, in the midst of his labours, and 
in the midst of his usefulness, reads to us alL 

There was not one of you who did not fed at that time, 
ev^i though you had never felt it before, that all flesh was 
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gfftssy and the glory of man as the flower of grass^-^dieie 
was not one of you who was not made to see that you hdd 
by a very thread all that was dearest and best beloved by 
you ; he who addressed to you many a solemn and awakeit- 
ing lesson by his life and by his ministry, read you a more 
affecting lesson than them all by that event which severed 
him at once from your fellowship and endearments, — he be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh ; and when that voice which issued, 
and still issues, from his tomb, comes re-enforced and strength- 
ened by the voice of other like providences around us,— -all of 
th^n alike intended to lead you to that word which abideth 
finr ever, — that, by receiving it into your hearts, and keep- 
ing it in your hearts, you may live for ever, — ^let us give 
instant heed to its declarations, — ^let us betake ourselves im- 
mediately, if we have not yet done so, to that blood which 
deanseth from all fiin,-»to that spirit which is able to sanc- 
tify us wholly. And then shall we be provided with a re^ 
fiige which shall stand us in stead when all others shall fiiil, 
-^with a hope which hath its foundation in the Divine ua* 
cfaangeaUeness, and which neither the trials of life nor the 
approach of death shall ever sweep away. 
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LuKE^ ii. 14. — Glory to God in the highest^ and on etrth petoe^ good 

will toward men. 

Theee are few names fitted to call up a greater number of 
pleasing and delightful images than that of peace ; and it 
can hardly be mentioned, without suggesting to erery nuad 
many a scene of happiness and endearment 

We find ourselves, perhaps, on the very mention of pcsoBf 
transported beyond the occupations of the present Itoar^ to 
some long-past period of our infancy, surrounded by the 
friends and companions of our early years, and once more 
interested in those easy and unpretending enjoyments whidi 
present, — as we are ready to believe, — such a contrast to the 
cares and anxieties of our after existence. Or, we find oar- 
selves placed in the bosom of some happy family, where con- 
tentment and quiet satisfaction reign, — where parental ten- 
derness and filial reverence vie with each other in promotii^ 
the happiness of the whole ; in which there is the balance of 
well-regulated afiections, and the play of easy, generous, and 
kindly feeling, and the circling of all those charities whidi 
soften and grace human existence, and such a harmony of 
will and of object, as seems to bespeak that each one of the 
party was animated by the same spirit, and that one soul in- 
spired then^ all. 

Or the mind takes in a larger fi^d^ perhaps, and th»i it 
fancies itself looking abroad on some land, rich in beauty 
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and fertility, over which is spread a repose as perfect and 
unbroken as you may conceive to be possible in a living and 
a peopled world ; which presents every where the traces of 
abundance and comfort in the circumstances of its inhabit- 
ants^ and with whose dwellings we readily associate the idea 
of simplicity and contentment,— a land, in short, such as we 
may conceive that to have been, which was the garden of the 
Lord, before God turned its fruitful fields into barrenness, 
for the sins of those that dwelt therein, — over which no de- 
vout mind could expatiate without feeling as though the earth 
rejoiced, because the Lord reigned ; and which could hard- 
ly fail to suggest to any mind at all familiar with the Bible, 
that exquisitely simple and tender description, '^ Every man 
sitting under his vine^ and under his fig-tree, and none to 
make them afraid.'^ 

. Such are the images which the very mention of peace na- 
turally brings before us. Were a Christian, however, to 
name that which included and excelled all these, he would 
probably find himself returning to that time in human his- 
tory, when God saw every thing that he had made, and be- 
hold it was very good ; when on every part of the worid were 
insoibed the traces of the Divine beneficence, and when 
every thing bespoke it to be a world in * the full enjoyment 
of the Divine favour and love. On the face of such a wotld 
there had been all that may even yet be found to gratify our 
minds in the scenes of beauty and loveliness around us,-— 
every tibing to please the eye and to fill the heart, which may 
be yet found lingering, as it were, amidst the desolation 
which sin has wrought But this had been its high and 
peculiar chann^ that, in the light of God^s countenance, 
every creature had its very life and enjoyment, — ^that the 
visible and the sensible peace which reigned on the earth 
was cxnly the reflection of that more delightful and profound 
peace which dwelt in the human souls that were abroad upon 
it ; that, void of suspicion or of fear, they walked in all the 
tranquillity of innocence, and with all the security imparted 
by the omviction of an ever-present, an ever-watchfiil, and 
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Divine gusrdiaiiship ; and that, in every tUng whidi 
stituted the happiness and the enjoyment of their spiritiial 
nature, they lived, and moved, and had their being in Ood. 
At such a time as this, when the morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, — the presenoe 
of a scene, which led so directly to the contemplation of thai 
goodness in which all had originated, might well have in* 
spired the praises of those blessed spirits that rejoice in the 
manifestation of the Divine beneficence, and well might they 
have been found, with so fair a spectacle of his love befine 
them, exclaiming, ^^ Glory to God in the highest ; on earth 
peace, good will toward men.^ 

It was, however, as you know, with other scenes opening 
to their view, that the song of the heavenly host in our 
text originated ; and scenes of a nature fitted to impreas us 
more deeply with the value of that peace which tliey then 
proclaimed. 

Peace is, properly speaking, rest from war ; and the view 
of those miseries which war entails upon families and npmi 
nations, communicates a new interest, and almost a kind of 
sacredness, to the very name of peace. It were impossifale 
to look abroad on any land, blessed with the bounties of Di- 
vine Providence, and reposing in tranquillity and abundance, 
without the feeling that we looked on a scene most refieab- 
ing and glisiddening to every mind that delighted in the oon- 
templation of human happiness. But could we see it when 
this peace had been violated, — ^when the quiet occupations 
of the land had been interrupted, its dwellings laid in adies, 
and its inhabitants armed against one another, or pressed 
down by the might of some resistless adversary,— -if the veij 
scene on which we looked had been once the field of con- 
tending armies, and if every where around were strewed the 
traces of a merciless and imsparing devastation, — ^if we couU 
not move a step without witnessing the wreck of human 
hopes, the blight of human industry, and all the unmiti- 
gated desolation which war brings along with it, — if we saw, 
as we passed on, how the sanctity of every human affection 
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profkned, the tenderest of human ties <mtiaged, 
jmd all that distrust, suspicion, and hatred awakened^ 
Irhich had armed every man^^s hand against his ndghbour*^, 
aiul his neighbour's against his,— -were such a scene a» this 
pvesented,-^— with what new, and^ till that moment, perhaps, 
imfelt power, should we discover the value of peace, in the 
rain and misery spread over a territory nb longer blessed by 
its smile,-— and how beautiful upon the mountains would 
then be the feet of him who brought good tidings^ and who 
published peace ! 

It was in such a scene as all this presented to view, that 
the language of our text originated ; and however little many 
of us apprehend the truth, such a scene maybe everywhere 
witnessed in the world in which we dwell. The language of 
the Bible and the sentiment of our own hearts bear witness, 
diat there has been a contest between God and his creatures, 
of which the effects are every where discernible ; and could 
we only spiritually realize what is hidden, — ^we fear, &om hot 
a few, through its very familiarity, — ^we should not want prooft 
that the traces of war are universally to be found ; and of 
war too, as ruinous for us as might have been anticipated; 
in a case where the feebleness of the creature stood opposed 
to the might and the majesty of the Creator. 

It is not sought to be denied, that the world, as it now is, 
presents numberless scenes fitted to convey the image of 
peace ; and we could hardly imagine any one so insensible 
to the proofs of beneficence every where spread around him, 
as never to have carried away from it some impressions of 
the character of him who called it into existence. But tell 
us of the loveliest and most blissftd scene which this world 
ever presented^-— cany us to the land, if such a land there 
be, which war has never visited, and where human passions 
have never been tet loose for purposes of mutual destruction, 
4i->let it be blessed with all the comforts which human laws 
and the refinements of civilized life can confer^ — and yet, 
as surely as sin has been there, is it a land suffering under 
die curse and the misery of sin ! And in the cry of human 

"a 
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wretchedness whidi every where ascends from it,— 4ii the 
spectacle of suffering humanity which eyery where assaOs 
us,-— 4n the untold griefs which are pressing down the booomt 
of multitudes,— and, aboYe all, in that scourge befiore whicfa 
its successiye generations are passing away,— 4U sorely as 
though some pestilence had swept over them, may be dis* 
cemed the ruin^ and the ruthlessness, and the mimitigated 
severity of war. 

Or carry us, if you please, into the bosom of the hsi^nest 
human family that is to be found in the world,— let there be 
in it every thing that can impart tenderness and grace to the 
nearest of earthly connexions, — ^let there be all that afieo- 
donate interest in each other^s wel&re^ and all that intei^ 
change of love and endearment which the most refined 
timentalist has ever conceived of; and yet it is, for all 
a family rent from the great family of the universe t Let 
afiection and tenderness circulate as they may among its 
di^rent members, there is naturally no circling of aflfection 
between them and a Father in heaven ! Their heaarta are 
naturally alienated and estranged from him whom thejr ought 
most of all to revere ; and when you find that, as if by some 
strange and unnatural compact, they have exclucted God 
from all the happiness which they share, and firom all that 
love which is emanating freely from every bosom upon its 
fellows, — ^when He alone, most surely the head of that fii- 
mily, and the author and giver of all its blessings, is the ob- 
ject of none of those affections which they cherish towards 
one another; and when the name that ought to lighten 
every countenance, and to fill every heart with gladness, is 
heard with indifierence or with dreads— perhaps even with 
aversion, — ^may you not discern that, underneath the peace 
and tranquillity of its surface, there is lurking the distrust, 
and the suspicion, and the enmity of war I 

Or carry us, if you will, into the recesses of the finest 
human soul that inhabits the world ; and yet, if that soul is 
a strMiger to the peace of the Gospel, it, too^ has expeii^ 
enced and is still suffering under the miseries of war ! I 
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shall not suppose it to be the seat of all, or any of those pas- 
sions which may convert a human bosom into a very hell. 
I shall allow it to be graced with every human accomplish- 
ment, and blessed with every human sensibility. It may 
be, if you please, a wise and imderstanding, an amiable and 
affectionate soul ; and yet, if God dwells not there, as its 
chiefest good, and the supreme object of affection, it is stiU 
a soul without an object to meet and to satisfy its wishes, 
and a soul that is and must be a stranger to all true, and 
lasting, and satisfying peace. Whatever enjoyment it may 
possess, it can only possess it in forgetfulness of Him whose 
presence is necessary to constitute its real happiness. The 
fiuicied serenity which it may attain, can only continue so 
long as the claims of his justice and his holiness are not felt ; 
and even the conscience must be seared and deadened, so 
as never more to break in upon its accustomed pleasures, or 
chase, as it may sometimes do, all its peace away. The 
profound lethargy in which it may be sunk to the consider* 
ation of its chiefest good and its highest interest, so far from 
proving that the miseries of war have never been there, only 
reminds us of a country which war has so completely deso- 
lated, that no living thing survives to tell the story of its 
sufferings ; and of which the unbroken, unpeopled, and 
deathlike stillness is more dismal even than if we had seen 
the struggle and the agony of which this has only been the 
fearful consummation ! 

I am aware that many of the facts to which this descrip- 
tion applies have been otherwise interpreted ; and they may, 
to a certain extent, be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Attempts have been made to reconcile, upon natural 
principles, the misery that exists in the world with the Di- 
vine benevolence, and even to prove how it might be caa- 
sistent with a greater measure of happiness on the whole. 
But the arguments that have been adduced for this purpose 
are generally only fiirther proofs of our ignorance, and not 
such as are sufficient to convince or satisfy our understand* 
ings. They are proposed without much consid^atiim of the 
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amount of misery that exists in the world ; and, above oil, 
they make little or no account of that secret^ but not alto- 
gether hidden, distress and dissatisfaction which really eon- 
stitute the greater part of it. At any rate, let men specu- 
late as they may on these subjects, the Word of God has 
told us^ that it is the result of our enmity to God, and the con- 
sequence of our departure irom him. In proof of the reality 
of that contest which we have sought to wage with Gt)d, it 
refers you to the curse which sin has entailed on us all, — ^it 
directs you to the suffering and the wretchedness which 
every man sees, and which every man is made, more or less,' 
to feel, in evidence that there is a scourge desolating the 
world, yet more fearfiil than all those ravages of war that 
ever swept over it. And if, with this experience of Divine 
wrath, and that, too, but the forerunner of a misery y«t 
more awful, God did publish peace to the world, and reveld 
a plan by which the calamity might be averted, and sin and 
wretchedness banished from the world, — ^if, when there was 
no eye but his that could pity, and no arm but his that 
could bring us deliverance, his eye pitied, and his arm 
wrought salvation, — ^might there not be in the sonnd of 
peace after this long night of desolating warfare, somethii^ 
more cheering and more gladdening, than if it had never 
been violated, — and might not those blessed spirits that re- 
joice in every manifestation of God'^s compassionate grace, 
have sung as they announced it, with deeper and more af- 
fecting melody than when they hailed the birth of a sinfess 
world, " Glory to God in the highest ; for on earth there is 
peace and good will toward men.**^ 

Such might have been the sentiment inspired simply by 
the consideration, that God had given peace to the world, 
and that a scheme was now to be accomplished for arresting 
the miseries of war ; and though it is impossible to conceive 
the existence of such a state of things without reference to 
our guilt as having provoked it, it may be proper now to 
consider, for a little, some of those circumstances in the his- 
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tory of human transgression which give additional energy 
^d impressiveness to the language of our text. 

In ordinary cases, and as usually seen in our world, the 
origin of war is so obscure and doubtful, as. to render it a 
matter of some difficulty to determine on whom its miserie$ 
are justly chargeable. On both sides there may have been 
aggressions which have provoked it, and which share the 
guilt equally between them ; and each party has, at any rate, 
some plausible reason to allege why the guilt should not at* 
tach to him. In such circumstances^ the generosity of the 
party which bestows peace cannot be supposed very strong, 
and the ingratitude not very striking in the other, — ^nor may 
there be much to confer honour on the character of the in^ 
dividual or the nation that, in these circumstances, makes 
the first advances to peace. 

Besides all this, war cannot long be maintained between 
any two of our earthly families, without its becoming neces- 
sary for both that its progress should be arrested. Whatever 
brings ruin to the one, in some degree affects the prosperity 
of the other. There is a waste and an expenditure of means 
which tell nearly as much upon the conqueror as upon the 
conquered ; and peace may be really as needful for the coun^ 
try which has acquired the right of proposing it, as it is for 
the country to which it is proposed. If there are cases of 
which this cannot be affirmed, peace is generally granted on 
the solicitation of those who are suffering most deeply from 
its consequences. Conceiving that they are at the mercy of 
another, they appeal to the pity and compassion of the con- 
queror ; and the thing is of rare occurrence amongst indivi* 
duals, and of far rarer occurrence among nations, when, in 
the very height of conquest, without the burden of one dis- 
honourable surrender^ and without one solicitation on the 
part of the conquered, peace is offered, not to say pressed 
on their acceptance. 

It will be obvious, at first sight, that none of these cir- 
cumstances is found to lessen the value of that peace which 
is given by God to man. It can never be a matter of doubt 
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with any reader of the Bible, on whom is cfaaigeable the 
guilt of violating that harmony which subsisted in ihe be* 
ginning between heaven and earth ; and in the feelings of 
every heart, even without the Bible to interpret tbem,— in 
that consciousness of sin and undeservedness which eveiy 
one feels so often as he thinks of God,— -there remains some- 
thing to tell, that the aggression has been on our part^ and 
that, even in the face of all that might have forbidden it, the 
guilt is ours of rising up against the majesty and disowning 
the sovereignty of Grod. Of the nature and aggravation of 
this conduct, we have indef4 only the fiuntest and most im- 
perfect conception; but to the truth that such a contest 
there is, every human soul gives testimony. With all the 
soft;est epithets that may be applied to human guilt, one 
thing is evident, that the authority of God has been db- 
placed by another authority, and that every man is rea^ to 
constitute himself and his own will in the place of God. And 
though the commencement of this may have been at an age 
far distant from our own, and though we may be ready to 
flatter ourselves that it cannot therefore be chargeable on ni^ 
the fact of which every one may be assured, that he has 
^ven, and does habitually ^ve, consent to this rebellion 
against God, and does, in opposition to the light of his own 
conscience, persevere in it, most surely evinces, that if he 
has not been the first to rise up against God, he has, at any 
rate, joined with those that resist the might and authority 
of the Creator ; and there is, besides, in every man''s history 
a standing proof that, so far from seeking that this most un- 
natural state might be removed, he would rather that it 
should be perpetuated. 

I speak not now the truth of a distant age, when I say, 
that the first approach to reconciliation was made by God. 
I speak something which must commend itself to all of you 
as a present truth ; for, of this you must be aware, that, so 
far from having naturally, as sinners, the smallest desire to 
be at peace with him, you had, but for the invitations and 
tbe w9min|Bp9 th^t he addressed to you, remained for ev^ 
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at a distance; and that^ so far from feeling any relent- 
ing for your abuse of his goodness, you never did feel the 
strength of your alienation, till you were made, in some de- 
gree, to feel that God was soliciting you to hear, in order 
that your soul might Uve. You may remember how averse 
you were to him, even when he besought you to be at peace ; 
that instead of being alive to the mercy or the grace ior 
volved in such tenders of salvation, it was nothing but a 
hard necesdity perhaps, which brought you to seek God in 
that way in which he had declared that he was to be found ; 
that this very necessity brought forth your averseness to his 
character in terras of more decided enmity than before ; that 
there was exempUfied in your history as individuals^ what is 
exemplified in the history of every sinner, and is true of all 
the world, that, unless God had moved towards you, you had 
never moved nearer to, but rather estranged yourselves the 
farther, ftom him ; and that his grace was manifested towards 
us in the very depth of our ungodliness, without even the 
relenting of a single heart to him, whose name had been dis- 
honoured, and whose fatherly grace we had altogether cast 
away. 

You wUl observe that it was this Divine grace which the 
angelic host celebrated in the praises which they sungy— 
that it was good will toward men,-^not the movement of a 
world in penitence to God, but the movement of God to the 
world, in a compassion and tenderness which they had never 
besought,—- imd that the particular event which called forth 
at this moment their adoration was, not the ascending ciy of 
human bmgs suffering under the miseries of war, that 
God would put an end to the conflict, but the descent of the 
Son of God into a world that had rebelled against his autho« 
rity, not as the messenger of our condemnation, but the 
ambassador of peace. 

And if the message of reconciliation which he brought 
had announced peace on any terms, however painful and 
humiliating, you may easily see what ground there was for 
edebrating the condescension and the grace that were in- 
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volved in it. The Word of God, however, does not speak 
more plainly to the fact, that there is a way of fiivour and 
forgiveness opened, than that this way is free and open to 
every man, be his transgressions what they may ; and that» 
without a single condition to qualify its free and liberal be* 
stowal, every man is invited to return to the Lord^ in the 
confidence that he waiteth to be gracious to him, notwiib. 
standing all his iniquities. The peace which the heavenly 
host announced was not peace to a peculiar few, it was 
^^ peace on earth and good will toward men ;^ it embraced 
within its ample proclamation the whole family of man. It 
was proclaimed in such terms as that every man who heard 
it, and so soon as he heard it, might know that it was a mes* 
sage firom Heaven to him, conveying tidings the most inte- 
resting, and such as should have been, of all others, the most 
welcome ; and that, instead of being required, and vainly 
required, to propitiate that God whom he had offended, or 
to remain in hopeless misery, for ever esdled from his favour 
and love, God had himself interposed to put an end to the 
contest which he was maintaining, and to the misery and 
suffering which it had so fearfully brought along with it. 
And, contemplating the mystery of grace now to be unfolded, 
-—the pledge and assurance now to be given, that Heaven 
and earth were again to be united in the birth of that Sa. 
viour by whom, conjoining in his person the nature of both, 
God was to reconcile men unto himself, — ^we may well con* 
eeive, that beyond the riches of his goodness to thenar 
selves, there might have been, in the estimation of the an* 
gelic host, a profound sense of the depth of his compassion 
to a sinful though suffering world ; and that peace never 
sounded so welcome, and was never felt so greatly to magnify 
the grace of the Creator, as when, instead of being sent 
forth the messengers of his wrath, they were sent forth the 
messengers of his compassion, proclaiming, '^ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men, -^ 

Tbe seiUiment.pf the text is yet more wrongly impress!^ 
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<m our minds when we reflect on the way by which this 
peace is purchased and secured to us. As usually seen in 
our world, the restoration of peace may be, comparatively 
speaking, a matter of easy accomplishment. The accom* 
modation of a few contending interests is all that is requisite 
to settle it ; and if there be cases where national honour as 
well as national interests are concerned, and for which pro- 
vision may require to be made, such cases are of rare oc- 
currence, and often more nominal than real, — ^it may re- 
quire, in general, but a single act of will on the part of the 
conqueror, and peace is restored,— the whole may be begun 
and completed without the necessity of a single sacrifice ; 
and if there be only the generosity to bestow it, that gene- 
rosity may not be fettered by any higher consideration in 
its free and liberal bestowal. But the question may become 
altogether a more complicated one, if peace is to be made 
with those who had risen up against their rightM sovereign, 
—if they for whom it is destined were rebels against his just 
authority and law, and if, in opposition to every principle 
of duty and obhgation, they had persevered in this rebellion, 
-—in this case, other interests come to be considered than 
amply the interests of those who may have provoked the 
miseries of war,— -the dignity of the law must be upheld, 
even whilst it bends in its severity to admit the restoration 
of the guilty, and it must still be seen and felt throughout 
the land, that it can neither be violated nor infringed with 
impunity. 

Such a case may not unfrequently be exemplified when 
the interest involved is merely that of a human government; 
and I know nothing which could justify us in supposing 
that if God governs his creatures by certain fixed principles, 
these axe less determinate in their character than those 
which obtain amongst men; or that the consequences of 
suiting them to every case of transgression would be less 
fatal to the harmony of his administration. If discerning 
the character of God^ even as it may be read in the worId» 
ypu must see, that let him be as patient and as merciful a^ 
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he may, his is not that easy tenderness which shrinks from 
the ^infliction of suffering,— that there are other traces of 
him manifest on the face of human things than simply the 
traces of his beneficence,-— that there is a law which has its 
course, let men be exposed as they may to its direful conse- 
quences, — and that there could have been no anticipati<m it 
the mind of any serious observer, if God was to give peace 
to the world at all, that it would be given in any other way 
than that which left entire the justice and the rectitude of 
his character, or in any other way than what proved that 
though he might be reconciled to the sinner, yet he never 
teaSf and he never could be^ reconciled to sin. 

That all this is true, however, is not left to any judgment 
or inference of ours. God has himself interfered to decide 
the question at issue ; and of all the lights in which the pn>- 
damation of peace may be regarded as inspiring the lan- 
guage of our text, and as calling upon us to glorify God,—- 
this is the noblest, that God did make righteousness and 
peace to meet together ; and that, coming forth in the gra- 
dousness of his nature, to reveal a way of for^veness which 
might embrace the guiltiest of us all, he did yet manifest his 
justice in a way at which the most hardened might tremble, 
as discovering a purity and a hatred of sin in the Godhead, 
of which we could never have conceived by all that God had 
said or done before. 

That this was involved in that peace of which our text con- 
tains the announcement, is to us no matter of speculation. It 
is a truth with which we have long been familiar. But if it 
had never been communicated till this day or this hour,— 
were we here met for the first time to listen to the unfolding 
of that plan by which God did magnify his law, and make it 
honourable,— or could we only enter, almost in any mea- 
sure, into its extent and magnitude, with what feelings 
should we listen to tidings more strange than ever greeted 
Iraman ears ? The interest of such a moment would painful- 
^-oMtnurt with the indifference which too often meets its 

; and, O ! how many are there, who, were 
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that indifference overcome which hides from them the grand 
principles of Gospel-truth, would be amazed at the listless^ 
ness with which they have treated its brightest discoveries, 
and astonished to find that ere that cloud which hung over 
our guilty world could be dissipated, or a single tender of 
that peace be made which they have so often and so thought- 
lessly cast away from them,«— that doud^ charged with the 
wrath which our iniquities had provoked, must be discharged 
<m the head of God^s own Son ! 

It was this view of the subject chiefly which drew forth 
the praises of the angelic host. Sent to announce the birth 
of the Saviour, such an event excited in their minds an ad- 
miration at the riches of Divine grace which they had never 
experienced before. Beholding the first step taken towards 
the accomplishment of human salvation, in the humiliation 
of one who thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
they felt as if labouring under a theme, to the expression <^ 
which even they were unequal. And as they thought <^ 
that mysterious babe who lay cradled in the manger of Beth- 
lehem, like some outcast thing that the world had rejected, 
and who was yet the Eternal Word, uniting in his person 
the nature of earth and the nature of heaven, their feel- 
ings, as they announced that by means of this mysteri- 
ous union heaven sod earth were to be reconciled, could 
be no other than those of profoundest adoration at the 
depth of the ridies, both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God. 

Could they at t^ moment have followed him through the 
scene of his earthly sojourning ; could they have passed 
with him tluough life, and looked upon him in death ; could 
they have witnessed him in poverty and in suffering, — in 
his moments of agony and in his day of darkness ; could 
they have heard the starong cryiqgs of his spirit, or looked 
through die dark perspective to his last hour, and onwards 
to the time when, as a conqueror, he was again to ascend to 
the mansions of light and peace ; had there been any thing 
in all this, thmk you, to lessen their amaaement? And 
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flhould there be a sinner noiF present who doubts whether 
there had ever been wrath in heaven or war on earth, we 
would lead him directly to the cross of Christ, as that which 
is in itself the noblest spectacle of Divine love, and, at the 
same time, the most apt and expressive image of the feaifiil- 
ness of the contest in which every sinner who is not in Christ 
is yet engaged If there is truth in the representation of 
the Bible, God did send forth his own Son, not as a ccm^ 
queror, or simply as the ambassador of peace, but to sulgect 
him to the miseries of warfare ; — ^he treated him as an ene- 
my, and, as if our enmity had been concentrated in his per* 
son, he poured out upon him the wrath of his indignatiim. 
And contemplating, again, the peace which the angels pro- 
claimed as the fruit of his sufferings, and as issuing from the 
blood of his cross, — as the reconciliation cemented and rati- 
fied through his death, and assured to us by his resurrec- 
tion,-— we cannot wonder that there was in this mystery of 
holiness and grace, something of which, for all that they had 
known of God, they could never have conceived before ; and 
the voice of their praises might well ascend in glory to God 
in the highest. 

I might farther have enlarged upon the song of these 
blessed spirits, as proclaiming peace upon earth, — ^peace to 
the whole family of man, — as connected with blessings still 
nobler than the removal of the enmity which subsisted be- 
tween God and them,—- even access to all the blessings of 
the family of God ; and as introductory to a state of peace, 
to which this world, even to its latest hour, will, we fear, 
make only a very slender approximation. It may be suffi- 
cient, however, at present, to regard it in the single light in 
which it has now been presented,— -as opening up a way for 
the restoration of the guilty,— conveying an assurance to the 
very chief of sinners, that the access is free for his return to 
Gody and that Qod is waiting to be gracious for his Son^s 
sake* And little as we may feel alive to the honour and 
I^Uny of God as. angels did,— 4ittle as we can appreciate 
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the magnitude of this salvation compared with them,— there 
is still one way in which it is fitted to interest us, which an- 
gels of light and purity could but feebly experience. By 
them it was simply regarded as a manifestation of the Divine 
character, and as the assurance of pardon for a guilt which 
they had never contracted ; for no sound of war had ever 
broken in upon the peace of that abode from which they had 
winged their flight to the confines of our world. But it 
comes to us, who are by nature enemies and afar off, as the 
way of our peace and reconciliation with God. And if you 
have, in any measure, realized the fearfulness of that enmi- 
ty, you must feel, that^ beyond every thing in importance 
and interest to you, is the truth that God has been propi- 
tiated for your rebellion^ and now waiteth to be gracious. 

Let me ask you, therefore, how far you have regarded it 
in this light .'^ whether^ persuaded of the reality of that 
peace, you have indeed embraced it as the way of ywur 
peace ? and whether, believing that God is no longer your 
enemy, you have ceased to be the enemies of God, and have 
returned in heart and in spirit to him from whom you had 
revolted ? 

Till this be the case, the proclamation of peace has been 
made to you in vain ; and I wish it, therefore, to be dis- 
tinctly considered, that the alternative proposed every time 
that it comes round to you, is, whether you will return to 
the Divine fiftvour and to the obedience of his children^ or 
continue in a state of implacable enmity, with your hearts 
given to those things which are by nature not God^s. I 
wish you would feel this to be the alternative ; and if you 
are indeed led to flee forrefiige to the hope that is set before 
you,— -if, persuaded of the Divine compassion, you rest upon 
its free and gracious invitations,--and if, subdued by a sense 
of that love wherewith God loved sinners, you feel your en- 
mity dying away before it,— if confidence, and gratitude, 
and love, have taken the place of suspicion, and dislike, and 
aversion,— -O ! then there will be shed abroad upon the lit- 
tle territory of your souls a calm and a sunshine which they 
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never knew before^— and then, with feelings different in some 
degree from those of angels, but with which those blessed 
spirits that rejoice for ever in the light of God'^s countenance 
can well sympathize, you will also b^in the song of thanks- 
giving and praise, saying, ^^ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men*^ 
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2 Corinthians^ iii. 18.— •We all^ with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image^ from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

There are few circumstances in our moral nature with 
which we are better acquainted, than the influence which 
any thing comes to possess, when it has been frequently pre- 
sent to our minds, and been made the object of repeated and 
fiimiliar contemplation ; and the tendency which it thus ac- 
quires to mould our character into a conformity with its 
own. However &r it may once have been from possessmg 
any such power ; however small the congeniality which it 
may once have had with our minds, or with the objects which 
formerly engaged us ; and however unfitted it might appear 
to be for working any change upon our characters and con- 
duct, it cannot find frequent entrance into our minds and 
interest our afiections, without, in some degree, leaving its 
image behind, and stamping upon us its own likeness. 
Though it might be impossible for you to say precisely in 
what way this took place, or how it came to. exert the power 
which it may thus possess over you,'*— though there might be 
something in the whole process so insensible as to elude 
your perception, yet the fact itself would soon become so 
manifest, as to leave you in no doubt that such an influence 
actually did exist,— that eveiy time the object was pre- 
sented anew went to strengthen the effect, and all this with- 
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out any farther effort on your part than what might merely 
be necessary to keep it before you, and to make it the sub- 
ject of thought and of reflection. 

I shall not require to adduce many illustrations of a truth 
which every one must recognise, whenever he apprehends it^ 
as being in accordance with all that he has himself felt and 
known. In looking back on our past lives, we are conscious 
of certain changes which have taken place upon our minds, 
not less striking than those which have taken place upon 
our bodies. We feel that they have been in a state 6f con- 
tinual transition, as we passed from one period of life to an- 
other ; and without supposing this change to have been so 
violent or extraordinary as to have excited the attention of 
others, we may nevertheless be conscious, that it has been so 
great as that we require at times to forget what we now are, 
in order to enter into the feelings and employments of our 
former selves. We are conscious also, that these changes 
have been very much wrought upon us by objects foreign to 
the mind itself; that the character we have acquired has 
been formed by the presence of things which, though we 
might not be altogether able to exclude them, yet affected 
us chiefly, according as they were beheld and felt, and 
wrought into us by our own thought and reflection,— -that 
there are none of all the objects with which we were most 
familiarly conversant, the society in which we mingled, or 
the friends with whom we associated, or the examples that 
were presented to our imitation, which had not a distinct 
place in constituting us what we now are ; and that could 
we trace every thing to its proper source, none of these 
would be found to have been destitute of a certain powra 
over us. Without saying that we have possessed no con- 
trol over the formation of our own character, since, in aU 
these cases, it was our own will and choice that gave them 
the power which they exerted, we should yet find that oar 
character in its progress to maturity has been very much 
like ft: livery which, in tracing it upwards^ we find to have 
t^lUod by a thousand tributaries, and to have carried 
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off from every soU which it has washed, and from every 
ahore alongst which it has swept, something to affect the 
colour and the properties of its waters. 

I have made these remarks, in order to point out to you, 
that when the Apostle says of believers, that, ^< beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, they are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory ,''^ he speaks of a thing which 
is equally well known and familiar as that which we have 
now described ; and that there is nothing more mysterious 
in the influence which he assigns to the glory of God, — that 
is, God^s glorious character, as it is delineated in his Word, 
—than there is in the influence which is every day exerted 
over us by a thousand objects foreign to the Divine nature 
and character. Whatever mystery may attach to the way 
by which the mind of a Christian is at first opened to per- 
ceive a truth, to the presence and existence of which so many 
in the world are insensible ; and whatever mystery there may 
be in the way by which that great object obtains also a 
place in his heart, — though there may be required for this 
nothing less than the interference of a Divine agency to open 
the one, and nothing less than the interference of a Divine 
power to impress and change the other ; yet the mode in 
which a spiritual knowledge and perception of the Divine 
character acts upon the moral character and constitution of 
a man proceeds, and its influence is maintained, on the very 
same principle as in any other case, where an object, kept 
constantly before the mind, leaves there an image of itself. 
The believer ever keeping before him the great object of his 
fidth, his assimilation to it is rendered more perfect by 
every renewed contemplation ; and> continuing thus to behold 
the glory of the Lord, he is changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. 

The glory of God, — the object to which the Apostle as- 
signs such an efiicacy in transforming the character of the 
believer is nothing else, as we have said, than the character 
of God, as it has been revealed in his Word; the united efful- 
gence of the Divine attributes, as therein manifested. It is 

IE. 
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the combination of infinite holiness and justice, mercy and 
truth, as seen throughout the whole of the Word of God, and 
more especially as they have been enshrined in the great 
work of man'^s redemption, or manifested in the person of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. In his person and in his woik, 
mercy and truth have met together, righteousness and 
peace have embraced each other : in these there is a ^oiy 
which, though hidden from the eye of sense, is yet reyealed 
to the eye of faith ; in them is embraced every thing that is 
purest and best ; every thing that is fitted to win the love 
and admiration of a moral and spiritual nature ; and the de- 
claration of our text, when stript of its figurative dieas, sim- 
ply means, that this great object, presented to one whose 
mind discerns its reality, and whose heart is disposed to re- 
gard it, will exert such a power over him, as that the result 
will unquestionably be, that by that slow but sure process, 
through which every object gradually assimilates us to itsd^ 
we shall be changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

Of all the objects that may be presented to engage the 
attention and affect the minds of human beings, it may be 
readily admitted, that there is none to which they are so in- 
sensible as the Divine character and glory ; and of all the ob- 
jects which may be every day influencing their minds and 
transforming their characters, the very lowest place, if any 
pkce at all, may be assigned to that, to which, in the hand 
of the Spirit of God, the Apostle attributes such an efficacy. 
Of many it may be said, that God is not in all, or in any of, 
their thoughts, — that the great truths of his existence and 
perfections are truths seldom or never realized by them,— - 
that however they may admit in words that God is possessed 
of all the perfections which his Word every where attributes 
to him, they do not discern these as the real perfections of a 
Divine nature ; and, above all, that they do not behold them 
in such a light as to win them to love or to imitate them,-^ 
tliat, in their case, the glory of God works no change upon 
their character and hearts whatsoever,—- and that in no de- 
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gree are they assimilated to his perfections by all that they 
know and hear of God. 

That an object which must derive all its power over us 
from being believed and admitted, should never leave its 
image upon our minds in their natural state, is only, indeed, 
what you might apprehend and expect ; nor does this in the 
smallest degree detract from the truth which our text de^ 
clares. It may be, and still is true, that this great object, 
when believed and discerned, is as much fitted to impress 
our minds, and mould us after its own image, as are any of 
those other truths with which our minds are familiar ; and 
where that truth is discerned as clearly as the Word of God 
has revealed it,— where it comes forth from the darkness in 
which it is naturally hidden to all of us, — ^where those attri- 
butes of his nature which are but feebly apprehended and 
still more feebly realized are discerned as combining to-> 
gether in the work of redemption, and, above all, as unit^ 
ing together in a work so interesting and important to us as 
the work of our own salvation, — ^it cannot pass before the 
mind that understands and believes it, without aifecting and 
impressing it, — ^it must necessarily awaken its gratitude, and 
admiration, and love, and all those feelings by which we are 
led most easily to the imitation of the object in which these 
qualities inhere ; and that object cannot be beheld and con- 
templated without forming in us, insensibly it may be, but 
surely, its own likeness, and changing us in some degree 
into its own imi^e. Though the first feelings which the 
contemplation of that glory awidcens in our minds may be 
personal, and such as respect our own peace and safety ; 
though it appears at first sight most interesting and attrac- 
tive as a manifestation of the Divine perfections for our sal- 
vation; and though it cannot be expected that we are at 
once to find room for any other view of it, the transition is 
easy from this to the contemplation of that glory as it is in 
itself, as well as in reference to our salvation. The mind 
naturally passes from itself to Him whose character and 
grace have be^ so cons^cuously manifested, and if not 
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even the least of those objects that are around us can fa- 
miliarly pass before our view, without a portion of them, 
as it were, adhering to us, the mind cannot freely and fully 
gaze upon that object which is above every other fitted 
to elevate, to purify, and to refine the heart, without bearing 
away with it something to evince the holiness and the hea- 
venliness of the things with which it has been conversant 

The Apostle has likened the effect of contemplating the 
glory of God, as it is presented in the Word, to the effect of 
turning our face upon a mirror, from which any bright and 
shining object is reflected. It is obvious that so soon as you 
do this, the brightness of the object will be cast upon you ; 
that you will partake in some degree of its luminousness ; 
that you will shine in some degree with its lustre ; — and 
that, so long as you maintain your position, the effect will 
continue to be the same. So is it, in fact, in a way equally 
sure, though it may not be always equally ^perceptible, that 
the character of God, as presented in his Word, affi^cts our 
characters and our hearts. Though it may be utterly power- 
less, so long as it is undiscerned, or so long as you are not 
beholding it as reflected from the glass of the Word, you 
cannot turn your face towards it and look upon it as it shines 
there, without its image being flung upon you, — the purity, 
the holiness, and grace of a Divine nature are wrought 
insensibly into your own heart, — the qualities which be- 
longed to the object which you contemplated graduaDy be- 
come the qualities of your own nature ; and, keeping your- 
self in the same position, the same result will continue to 
flow from it. Though, if you should cease to make it the 
object of contemplation, it would cease to exert for the 
time any effect upon you, yet the very instant that it again 
becomes such an object, it will assert its power, and the 
mind being filled with whatever is holiest and best, there 
will come a virtue and an energy out of it, to purify and re- 
fine your nature, and to exalt you to the love and imitation 
of those perfections, in the love and imitation of which con* 
list the glory, the dignity, and the felicity of your nature. 
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It is not promised or affirmed, that the effect thus attri- 
buted to the glory of God^ as seen in the pages of the Di-i 
vine Word, will be sudden or instantaneous ; or that it will 
be always or easily perceptible to those who are the objects 
of it. In speaking of the influence which any object exerts 
over us in transforming us into its own nature, and stamp- 
ing on us its own image, we have been speaking of a thing 
which, though it may be sure, is yet gradual in its opera^ 
tion, and which is advanced by slow and imperceptible de- 
grees. The language of our text obviously supposes the 
same thing, when it says that believers are '^ changed into 
the same image from glory to glory ;'^ and the influence of 
Divine truth on the heart is likened by the Saviour him- 
self, to that which is of slow growth. *' The kingdom of 
God,^ says he, '^ is as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how,— first 
the blade,-— then the ear,-^— after that the full com in the ear.^ 
So is it with the formation of the Divine image on the soul 
of the believer. At first, it may be at best but faint, and 
obscure, and hardly discernible ; nor may it be always easy 
to detect its presence or its lineaments. The glory of God> 
as revealed in his Word, may be faintly seen and faintly 
reflected ; it may be only, perhaps, after many contentions^ 
with other and inferior objects, that it secures for itself a 
place amongst those which are every day influencing and 
affecting pur character. To use the similitude of the Savi- 
our, the seed may be long cast in the ground before the ten- 
der blade appears,— though^ from the first moment that it 
was deposited there, it became the subject of an operation 
which is to issue in the fruits of harvest, — and even after 
the blade appears, the process by which it advances to ma- 
turity is so gradual, that you could not hope, by the most 
minute observation, to detect its growth, or to mark it shoot- 
ing forth into the ear, and assuming the tint and colour of 
harvest. Thus it is with the influence of Divine truth upon 
the saul of a believer ; and thus, though at any single or ' 
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individual moment, imperceptibly does the contempIataDn of 
the Divine character aflect and determine his own. The 
process may be gradual, but the result is sure,— the sool 
continues to grow, and the blade to shoot forth,-— every dtof 
of rain fertilizes the ground that nourishes it, — every beam 
of sunshine goes to ripen it,— every breath of heaven has its 
influence in bringing it forward to maturity. A man may 
not know how> yet still the seed grows and advances onwards, 
till he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is nigh; 
and though you may be incapable of assigning to every de- 
ment its proper influence, and of determining the advance 
made at every separate instant, and by every distinct con- 
templation, still does the believing study of the Divine duk 
racter accomplish the end which we have ascribed to it 
Each time it is presented and beheld, it leaves some im- 
pression of itself behind, or deepens that which had been 
made before. Each time it is more correctly beheld, it 
stamps its image more perfectly upon the soul; nor csn 
it be seen, as a believing mind discerns it, without pro- 
ducing such a result. The holiness, the purity, and grace 
that are therein combined, mingling with the stream of the 
believer^s thoughts and affections, are insensibly transfused 
into his own soul, — in proportion to the frequency with 
which they are realized and dwelt upon, will be the rapidly 
with which the assimilation is effected. And he, whose 
mind was once the subject of every influence rather than 
an influence coming upon him from Gt)d, and who, fiuniliar 
only with objects of sense and sin, was every day matum^ 
and strengthening a character the most opposite to the Di- 
vine Being, — ^brought and kept by the Holy Spirit within 
the range of this new and hallowed influence, becomes con- 
fiormed to the image of God, grows in the love and practice 
of those things which constitute the Divine likeness, — his 
whole spiritual life comes to consist in daily seeing more of 
God, and in being constantly carried on in a nearer resem- 
blance to him ; and thus is he made a partaker of the Di- 
vine nature, and escapes the corruption that is in the world. 
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I would have this view impressed upon the mind of eveiy 
Christian, not so much as a matter of interesting specula- 
tion, as a truth, the recollection of which is essential to his 
peace and his progress. If there is a desire, peculiar to a 
believer, which ought at all times to distinguish him, it 
surely is, that he may be omformed to the image of the Son 
of Ood,-«-if there is any thing after which his endeavours 
should be unceasing, it surely is, that the image of God may 
be matured in his soul, — and if there is any thing thsU is, 
or ought to be, matter of serious grief to him, it will be, that 
be has hitherto made so little progress towards this great at- 
tainment, and that there is so little about him by which 
others may take knowledge, that he has been with Jesus, and 
learned of him. 

But whilst this is true, there is often with many an igno« 
ranee or a misconception of the way by which the result that 
they desire is to be attained. Although the Christian knows 
that for all his growth in holiness, as well as for all his spu 
ritual understanding, he must be dependent on the Spirit of 
Ood, be is not always practically aware, that the Spirit of 
Grod operates in a way that is agreeable to the principles of 
his nature ; uid he may be oftien found, therefore, entertain- 
ing hopes of spiritual aid, and expecting to receive sanctify- 
ing power in a way which God has not promised. He may 
be looking for the fruits of holiness in his heart and life, 
whilst he is not preserving in his mind that great object 
which alone can sanctify him, — he may be expecting the 
image of God to be formed in his soul, whilst he is not ha- 
bitually fixing the eye of his mind upon the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, — and not a few of those distressftil 
fears, so hurtful to his peace and prosperity, may arise from 
his ignorance of that great law of his being, which is equalfy 
in accordance with the testimony of the Bible and of all ex- 
perience, that the power which is to renew and sanctify hixn 
lies in something out of his own mind ^together, by the 
contemplation of which he is to be changed into the same 
image from glory to glory. 
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If the principle which we have now stated be oofrrect, the 
expectation or the attempt to become confonned to the Di- 
vine image independent of it, were as vain as if a man should 
expect any bright object to be reflected upon him from a glass, 
whilst his face was not turned in the direction of it. To se- 
cure this end, the first and indispensable step is, that we look 
upon it ; and to secure the reflection of the Divine image 
from the glass of the Word on the soul, the first and indis- 
pensable step is, that we turn the eye of our mind towards this 
object, and keep it steadily fixed upon it. Let this only 
become the object of famihar and believing contempla- 
tion, and the image cannot fail to be realized. Let us only 
study to give it the chief place, among others that solicit our 
regard, and its likeness will stand with a corresponding pro- 
minence impressed upon our minds. Let us only exert the 
power which we possess over our own llioughts, to direct 
them habitually towards this object, and all the feelings of 
love, and gratitude, and praise, will come along with it. Our 
minds will be brought within the operation of a principle 
which acts with all the certainty and invariableness of a law 
of nature, although the resemblance may not be formed so 
rapidly or so correctly as we could desire ; and growing, we 
know not how, and by steps which we cannot discern, it will, 
nevertheless, advance steadily onwards to perfection. 

Though the Divine character, seen and contemplated by 
faith, is thus the great source of holiness and purity in the 
Christian, and must continue to be contemplated and studied, 
as he would grow in conformity to it, during the whole period 
of his continuance in the world ; yet the influence which is 
attributed to it is not confined to the present state of things. 
It is as applicable to the eternal world as it is to that in 
which we are now placed ; it constitutes, in fact, the great 
object by which saints will be advanced in glory, as well as 
trained up in meetness for it ; and it will still be true, at 
every point in the progress of an immortal spirit to its high 
destination, that the glory of God, seen^ not through a glass 
darkly, but face to face, is the source of its glory, and the 
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great spring of all its moral and spiritual excellence. Though 
the image of God in the soul is so far perfected at death, as 
that the believer is at once and for ever delivered from that 
sin which so often clouds his perception of the Divine charac- 
ter, and turns his mind aside from the contemplation of it ; 
yet that image can never be completely perfected, so long as 
it is capable of receiving any increase or addition. When an 
immortal being, with a capacity of knowing, and serving, and 
imitating God which is susceptible of infinite enlargement, 
enters upon a world, of which, if we know any thing at all, 
we know that it is a world that brings him nearer to God ; 
and when he is ushered into a scene, of which, dim and ob- 
scure as our conceptions may be, we are assured that it 
is bright with manifestations of Divine glory,<-<when he 
walks abroad in the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, with a nature refined and purified, 
but still in all its essential properties the same ; and when 
there meets him on every hand the glory of God that doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb who is the light thereof, — ^when the 
same objects that, seen through a glass darkly^ transformed 
him into then* own Ukeness, are again presented in new and 
fuller lustre, the effect of contemplating them will still be the 
same, in changing him into the same image, from one degree 
of glory to another. It is said, emphatically, of the Ufe to 
come, that *' we know not what we shall be, but this we 
know, that we shall see God as he is,^— that there will be 
given to those objects which we have contemplated by faith 
all the brightness of sense, — that the mystery of God will 
then be accomplished,— that there will be a new light poured 
on the character and ways of God, — and that the beUever will 
then stand on an eminence, from which he may contemplate 
with greater advantage that object, from the contemplation 
of which, even in this world, he bears an image conformed 
to the character of the Son of God. And who knows, in that 
world which no eye hath ever seen, what new and untold 
glories await us ?— what fresh discoveries may be presented 
to our sight, or even to our faith ? And in those new and 
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untried scenes of beiiig through which we haFe to pus, what 
new manifestations of the glory and of the ezceDency of God 
may yet burst upon us ?— and how much, in the depths ci 
a nature infinite in all its perfections, is there yet to be dis- 
closed to the view of his creatures ? Who knows what those 
blessed and happy beings that have ever dwelt in the light 
of God's countenance, and have fiur outstripped us in the 
knowledge of Gh)d, discern of him from their heights of celes- 
tial observation ?— who knows what we may discern when 
we come to occupy the place which they now occupy, and 
which they will then have quitted for one far in advance of 
ours ?^-or who knows, or who even can conceive, as this po» 
sition comes to be exchanged for another, and another, and 
another, through a series of infinite ages, each one tmsM mg 
us to see further into the infinite glories of the Godhead, 
what brighter revelations of holiness, and purity^ and grace, 
may stand disclosed to us ? This, at any rate, we are war* 
ranted to conceive, that there may be no limits to these, and 
therefore no limits to our advancement in the image of God, 
-—that the time will never come, even in eternal ages, when 
the spirits of the just made perfect shall make no nearer ap- 
proach to the Divine perfections, because the time can never 
come, even in eternity, when these perfections are incapable 
of being further disclosed to them ; and that the same gloiy 
which^ opening upon a human soul in this world of sin and 
suffering, imparts to it a new and heavenly character, and a 
new and purer blessedness, continuing to open upon it at 
every successive stage of the path which it is pursuing, may 
continue to be the source of its advancement in all those qua- 
lities which constitute the glory and the felicity of an immor- 
tal nature. It is thus, I conceive, that the Divine character 
may be, not only in this world, but in that world where one 
being differs firom another, even as one star differeth £rom 
another in glory, the object, by beholding which the believer 
is to be changed into the same image, from glory to glory. 
It will only become so, however, if that glory is here dis- 
dosed to us, and we are changed mto its image ; and there is 
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no consideration more powerfully fitted than this to impress 
upon the minds of believers the importance of haying that 
glory revealed, and of turning their minds habitually upon it. 
There is another view of the subject, however, which may 
impress more readily the minds of those who are hving care* 
less of God, and careless of having his image stamped upon 
their souls. The same great object which, when presented 
to the mind of a glorified saint, will continue to win his heart 
to the love and imitation of God, presented in a different 
light to an outcast spirit, may be the source of increasing 
aversion to God, and of increasing distance and estrangement 
firom his perfections ! That which is to constitute the feli- 
city of the one, may only contribute to the misery of the 
other ! Whatever may be the difference that death makes 
npon the condition of any two human souls, the one of which, 
by the contemplation of the Divine glory, has been growing 
in the image of God, and the other, by disregarding God, 
has been left exposed to all those evil influences by which 
the soul grows in opposition to him,-— one thing is common 
to them, that death brings both nearer to God, and brings 
them into a condition in which they cannot, even though 
they would, exclude the thought of his presence and his 
power. To the one he will appear arrayed in all the riches 
of his grace and divine compassion, to receive him to the 
everlasting habitations ; to the other he will appear in all the 
terrors of his justice, bidding him away to the wailing and 
the weeping of outer darkness. By the one he will be seen 
in all that glory which has won his soul to love, and to imi- 
tate his perfections, and which will still continue to attract 
and carry him on in advancing conformity to God ; to the 
other, his grace now for ever withdrawn, he will appear only 
in such a Ught as to awaken his enmity and opposition to his 
character and will. Like the pillar which guided the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, whilst it was a terror and an amaze- 
ment to their enemies, the presence of God will give light to 
the one along the whole path of his eternal progress, whilst 
it will <mly cast a more fearftd gloom into the terrible prison- 
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house of the other. And thus, whilst within the blessed and 
privileged circle of those who have sought to know God and 
to serve him, his presence will fill every heart with joy, and 
bring every soul nearer to himself, and nearer to his own 
blessedness ; beyond that circle, his presence, not less real, 
and not less felt, will only awaken a profounder misery, and 
strengthen the character of its ungodliness ! Both of these 
souls may be acted upon by the same object, and both may 
be obeying the same great law of their being, though the one 
may be advancing nearer to God, and the other be only the 
more estranged from him. But, with all this in common, 
the effect will be opposite, from the opposite lights in which 
the character of God is contemplated ; and whilst the one is 
elevated by the contemplation amidst the choirs and the com- 
pany of heaven, it will be only giving forth an influence 
which is to sink the other still deeper down amidst the prin* 
cipalities and the powers of hell ! 
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Joujf, iii. 14^ 15. — ^' And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness^ even so must the Son of man be lifted up ; that whosoever 
bdieveth in him should not perish^ but have eternal life." 

These words direct us to an event in the history of the 
Jewish people, which it is necessary shortly to bring to your 
remembrance, before employing it to illustrate the way in 
which we are to become partakers of the eternal life that is 
in Christ. 

During their march through the wilderness, the Israelites, 
as was often the case, murmured against God and against 
Moses, and, wearied and worn out by the length of the way, 
expressed their dissatisfaction in reproaches, most unbecom- 
ing their situation, and most unworthy the tender care of 
which they had been the objects : " The people spake against 
God and against Moses, saying, Wherefore have ye brought 
us up out of Egypt to die in this wilderness, for there is no 
bread, neither any water, and our soul loatheth this light 
bread ?'^ 

Provoked by these murmurings, and resolved to punish 
the disobedient, God sent fiery serpents among the people, 
which bit the people, and much people of Israel died ; and, 
finding the vanity of contending with God, and professing to 
feel the iniquity of their conduct, they came to Moses, say- 
ing, " We have sinned, for we have spoken against the 
Lord, and against thee. Pray unto the Lord that he take 
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away the serpents from us.^ And Moses prayed for the 
people. The answer to this prayer, which was graciondj 
accepted, was given, however, in a way that the Israelites 
could never have anticipated. Instead of at once removing 
their sufferings, God was pleased to employ means, as un- 
likely in themselves as they were found, through his bless- 
ing, effectual, for their cure ; and resolved to make one and 
all foel that the removal, as well as the infliction of the cala- 
mity, was from him, and to leave not the smallest room for 
boasting that their own might or their own wisdom had done 
it, — ^resolved at the same time to make the restoration of 
every individual dependent on his obedience to the Divine 
appointment, he required Moses to make a fiery serpent of 
brass, and set it upon a pole in the view of all the camp^ 
assuring him that whosoever looked upon it should recover. 
And when, in obedience to this injunction, Moses had made 
a serpent of brass, and set it in the view of all the camp^ 
<^^it came to pass," says the historian, ^' that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass he 
lived." 

Such is the incident in Old Testament history which forms 
the subject of the Saviour's allusion. 

It is not our intention at this time to enter into all the ends 
which such an appointment might have been designed to 
serve. It might, we doubt not, from the very first have 
been intended to direct the minds of men forward to a higher 
deliverance ; and in this view it might have conspired, along 
with the many other types strewn throughout the Old Tes- 
tament, to guide the faith and animate the hope of believers, 
when they walk by the word of prophecy, as by a light shiUh 
ing in a dark place. Of this, however, there can be no 
doubt, from the language of the Saviour, that the way of 
safety prescribed to the Israelites may well be employed to 
illustrate the way of peace and safety provided for us by the 
Oospel ; and it is clearly implied that there is such a paial* 
lelism or resemblance between them, when he declares that, 
^< As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
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must the Son of man be lifted up.^ It is obvious that such 
a parallel supposes something in our situation which may not 
unfitly be represented by that of the Israelites, as they lay 
exposed to the misery of a Divine infliction. It is not the 
object of our Lord to bring such a state directly before us,— - 
Aat object being rather to point out the similarity between 
the mode of our deliverance and that by which the Israelites 
were healed ; but still this implies the existence of a state 
equally miserable ; and the Saviour has indeed expressed it 
all, when he declares that the Son of Man was lifted up^ that 
whosoever believeth on him might not p^mA^— obviously 
implying that, but for this Divine interposition, all of us must 
h&ye perished. And though the full import of such a sen- 
tence is not brought visibly and sensibly before us, and 
though multitudes may be blind to every indication which 
exists tibat it is taking efiect upon themselves, or upon others ; 
no believer in the Word of God can need to be told, that 
there is in this single expression something so fearful, that 
itd fearfulness would be very feebly and inadequately exr- 
pressed by the state of things at the moment when disease 
and death were spreading their ravages most widely through 
the camp of IsraeL 

It is the declaration, not of one part of Scripture, but of 
every part, — ^the truth which lies at the foundation of all its 
discoveries, and without which nothing of all that it reveals 
could possess the smallest application to our circumstances, 
—that the guilt which attaches to us as sinners has pro- 
voked the utterance of a wo as righteous as it is awM,-— 
that we lie exposed to a curse, the nature and malignity of 
wimh all the misery and suffering that exist in the world 
affi>rd only a very inadequate conception,— and that, unless 
removed from us by an application like that in which lay the 
safety of the Israelites, we are yet involved in a condition, of 
which we cannot say less, and can hardly say more, than that 
the wrath of Grod abideth on us. 

Such is the sentence declared in every page of the Bible, 
and imjJied in the whole of those communications which it 

8 
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makes to the children of men. In this respect, we meet on 
common ground with the Israelites, and our condition is 
equally miserable and perishing as theirs. Moved by a like 
pity and compassion, however, God has in our case, as in 
theirs, interfered for our deliverance. *^ He so loved tlie 
world^**^ we are told, '^ that he gave his only begotten Sod, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.**^ And it is because of the similarity in the 
way by which these two Divine appointments became effec- 
tual for tlie healing of those whom the serpent has equally 
bitten, that we have it stated in the language of the text, 
that '^ as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up.^ 

In following out this subject, we remark, in the^rgf place, 
that in order to our obtaining salvation or eternal life,— t 
term which includes under it all the blessings of the Grospd, 
— the first thing necessary is, the conviction that salvation 
is out of ourselves, and in Christ. 

We mean by these expressions to affirm, that the first step 
in order to the safety of any sinner is, not that he must be- 
lieve that he is saved, or that he is in possession of any one 
blessing, the conveyance of which is suspended on his faith, 
-*we mean, that you must know where the blessing is to be 
found, — ^not merely that you are altogether destitute of it, 
but that it is in Christ. The former of these is to be pro- 
duced by reflecting on your own character, or on the testi- 
mony of God regarding it, that you have no life in your- 
selves ; the latter, by reflecting on the character of the Son 
of God, or on the testimony that God has borne to him in 
the Word^ — that there is life in him. Without being in pos- 
session of the former, — I mean the conviction that salvation 
is not in yourselves, — ^it is obvious that you could never look 
to Christ for salvation ; and without being in possession of 
the latter, — I mean the conviction that it is in Christ, — it 
.were as foolish to suppose that you could ever expect to re- 
ceive it of him. We presume that it needs only to be under 
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Stood in Older to commend itself to every one as true ; and 
it is one of those things most clearly and distinctly testified 
by the history which our Lord employs, in order to illustrate 
the way by which we are to become the partakers of his life. 

It is hardly conceivable, indeed, situated as the IsraeUtes 
were, that any such idea could have been entertained by them 
as that they were able to work their own cure. They found 
themselves suffering imder an infliction as dangerous as it 
was inevitable ; the sight of the dying and the dead around 
left them no reason to expect that, when bitten by the ser- 
pents, their fate would be different ; and, in the indescri- 
bable confusion pf such a moment, and with such an exhi- 
bition of misery on every side, there would be little disposition 
to wait for any remedy from human skill. If no Divine in- 
terposition had taken place, they had probably at once sur- 
rendered themselves to despair ; nor were they, in this condi- 
tion, very likely to oppose the deliverance presented and pro- 
vided, through that natural disposition to self-dependence, 
which at another season would have led them to trust to their 
own devices, instead of betaking themselves to God. 

But you may easily perceive, had this been in any mea- 
sure their feeling, how much the means which God had ap- 
pointed &r their cure were calculated to withstand it ; that, 
instead of leaving any thing to be done in order that they 
might save themselves, it supposed the case desperate, and 
took it at once out of their hands ; that the first intimation 
which they had of being healed was by a Divine appointment 
that led them away from themselves altogether, and which 
was to. be submitted to simply as of God ; and the smallest 
inclination to trust to themselves for relief from the calamity 
with which they were visited, had as effectually interposed to 
prevent thdr recovery, as if they had at once abandoned 
themselves to the misery of their condition, and obstinately 
and perseveiingly refused to be made whole. 

This was the first step to the healing of the woimded and 
dying Israelite^ The same Divine intimations, however, 

F 
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wliicii bespoke his own helplessness, told him also where the 
remedy was to be found ; and you can easily conceive how, 
as his thoughts were averted from himself, and fiom any fan- 
roan devices^ they would be fixed upon the serpent placed 
in the view of the camp, convinced that all his hope of a 
cure, and the only remedy for his sufferings, were deposited 
and treasured up in it. Though unable, indeed, to tell why 
God should have appointed this to be the mode of his ddi- 
verance, he must have believed and been fully satisfied, that, 
if he was to be saved by looking to it, God would communis 
cate to it a virtue which it possessed not of itself; that there 
was in it the very thing which could give him, and 'eveiy 
dying creature around him, instant and immediate relief; 
and before ever he made a single move towards it, or turned 
his eye in the direction where it stood, he must have been 
firm in the conviction that there was something -like a heal- 
ing balm ready to flow out of it, which could communicate 
life to his dying frame, and send the vigour of healthful 
existence through every member that was pining under the 
misery of disease. 

Such must have been the first views and feelings of every 
Israelite who was healed by the brazen serpent ; and I need 
hardly say that, by the method which God hath appointed 
for our salvation, something equally specific and determinate 
is required at the hand of every one who would receive the 
blessings of everlasting life. By the expression which our 
Lord applies to our condition as sinners, denominating it a 
dying or perishing condition, he obviously supposes that 
there is in us nothing but death ; that it would be as impos- 
sible to extract life out of it as it would be to extract one 
thing out of another whose qualities are entirely opposite; 
and the very first announcement which the Gospel makes to 
you, or to any sinner, that the Son of God is lifted up, in 
order that, believing in him, you may have life, obviously 
denies you the liberty of believing that there is life in your- 
selves ; it declares that you are dead, and that, if you are 
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Smcying that you can live through any device of your own; 
or refusing to look beyond yourselves for its attainment, you 
must of necessity perish. 

The same Divine commission, however, as clearly and 
decidedly tells you where this life is to be found. The uni- 
form testimony of Scripture is, that in Christ there is life,—* 
that, if God hath given unto us eternal life, this life is in 
his Son,— -that it is a blessing deposited and treasured up, 
as it were, in the Son of God, which he hath purchased by 
his death, and which he is willing to impart to all who will 
receive it. And if you must do something equivalent to 
that which was required of the Israelites, when they were com<» 
manded to look to the brazen serpent for their cure, you must 
know that, as surely as the blessing which you seek is not in 
yourselves, so surely is it in Christ. We-are very desirous that 
these two things,-*that in yourselves is nothing but death, 
and that in the Son of God is the life of which you are in 
search, — should be closely and distinctly seen ; because, till 
this be done^ nothing is or can be done towards your salva- 
tion. They are two distinct things, be it remembered, — as 
distinct as your life and mine, as distinct as your soul and 
mine,— and they must be preserved distinct, if you would en- 
ter into Ufe ; and however easy a matter this was in the case 
of a wounded and dying Israelite, the smallest reflection 
on whose condition told him that it was hopeless, and pre- 
pared him to acquiesce in any appointment which God might 
be pleased to institute for his safety, it is a matter of far 
greater difficulty to bring this home convincingly to your 
minds, as the truth of your spiritual condition. It was no 
insult to the pride of a dying man to tell him that he was 
dying; but it is felt as insulting to the pride of many a 
dying sinner, to tell him that he is perishing. There is a 
sdf-love in the heart of every man which resists the entrance 
of a truth that removes at once every ground of boasting,— 
and^ independently of those who would not be fond of con- 
fessing that their condition is such as the Bible reveals, even 
amongst such as are ready to own that they can do nothing 
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to procure for themselyes everlastiiig life, there may be often 
diBcovered something which gives ground for apprehensioii, 
either that they do not perceive the aggravation of the dia* 
ease, or that they know not whither they are to betake them- 
selves, simply and unequivocally^ for the remedy. There is 
a perpetual mixing up of themselves with the Saviour,— -a 
disposition, it may be, to travel from themselves to him ; 
but not firom their entire emptiness to his all-sufficiency and 
fulness, — a disposition to look to him for life with greater con- 
fidence, because of something in themselves which gives 
ground for believing that they are not altogether lost, and 
to regard his work as making up for those deficiencies by 
which his honour and their own peace are injured and im- 
paired, if their salvation is not thereby imdone. It is 
therefore necessary, most necessary, to press upon you the 
declarations of Scripture, that, whilst in yourselves there is 
nothing but death, there is life, wholly and exdusiYely, for 
you in Christ. 

Now^ observe, we are not asking you to believe that Christ 
has saved you, or pardoned you, or bestowed on you any 
blessing at all. That is not the matter in hand,— -but sim- 
ply that salvation is in him, and nowhere else ; and that it 
is a thing as much distinct from yourselves as the life of 
Christ is from your own life. And if you connect these two 
propositions together, and account salvation to be a blessing, 
and therefore covet its possession,— -there will be, in the sin- 
gleness and simplicity with which you turn away firom every 
other remedy to the Saviour, and in the earnestness with 
which your mind is fixed on him, the very same disposition 
with which the mind of an Israelite turned away firom his 
own dying condition to the serpent lifted up in the view of 
the camp, convinced that in it lay his only safety. !Even 
though there were no hope connected with such a condition 
(which, however, firom the very nature of the Gospel, can- 
not be), still, if that condition is mine, I feel that I cannot 
but abide in it. To this Saviour I must be found direct- 
ing my anxieties, because I know that the blessing which I 
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need is only to be found in him. To him every travailing 
of my soul for life must therefore conduct me, even as surely 
as the weary traveller is prompted to seek the living foun« 
tain, at which alone his thirst can be quenched, and his 
strength invigorated. Though unable to see his readiness 
to grant me my desire, or even though repelled from his 
presence (which no sinner ever was, or ever could be),— 
thus driven again upon the hopelessness of my own spirit, 
the renewed experience of my own helplessness would only 
send me back to him, because I feel the more that I ain 
perishing, and that Christ alone can give me life. 

The first thing necessary to be known, then, in order to 
our salvation, is. Where the blessing which we need is to be 
found P and the second^ to which we are now to direct your 
attention, is. How the blessmgis to become yours ? The an* 
swer to the former of these questions, emplojring the illus- 
tration with which our Lord furnishes us, was, that salvation 
and eternal life were out of yourselves and in Christ ; and 
the inquiry whidi now remdns, and which will be found, we 
trust, not less satisfactorily illustrated by the case of the Is* 
raelite, is, how this blessing, which is in Christ, is to flow 
out of Christ unto you. The answer to this, as we have it 
in the text, is, that believing in Christ we shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 

In making (Jus a distinct and separate subject of inquiry, 
we do not imppose that it is always such to every beUever. 
He may be seldom or never guided fully and clearly ^to ijie 
conviction that there is life in Christ, without, at the same 
time, perceivii^ how it is to be attained,— the Word of 
God never presenting the one of these, without at the same 
time presenting the other. The one, therefore, may have 
succeeded the other so[rapidly, and been acted upon so imme- 
diately, that you might scarcely be conscious of the succes- 
sion, as the dying Israelite needed only to bear of the brazen 
serpent lifted up for his healing, and, instantly looking, he 
was healed ; and whilst it may cost us some pains to un- 
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ravel the way by which you have reached your confidence 
in Christ, the whole may have been transacted in your case 
in a single moment, and the intimation that there was life 
in Christ for sinners, for every sinner who did not pot it 
away from him, have been instantly followed up by that act 
which made that blessing your own. For all this, however, 
and though we are not wishing to divide what, as the testi- 
mony of the Gospel is addressed to sinners, cannot perhaps 
be separated, — ^you will easily perceive that these are two 
different things, as different as,, in the case of the wounded 
Israelite, was the conviction that the serpent of brass was 
lifted up for the healing of those whom the fiery serpents had 
bitten, and that act by which he looked and was healed 
The one was the result of the other, — and in his case, at any 
rate, the necessary result ; but they were still distinct, and 
though we have already ascertained that this eternal life is 
out of yourselves and in Christ, it may be yet necessary to 
state how this life is to flow out firom Christ to you. 

The answer to this question^ as found in Scriptrire, is 
given in many terms, substantially the same in meaning, 
and is most frequently conveyed by the language of our text, 
that we must believe in Christ for salvation, or, as it un- 
questionably means, if we adapt it to the mode of cure pre- 
scribed to the Israelites, that we must look to Christ for sal- 
vation. But though, to an answer like this, there could at- 
tach, in the view of an Israelite, not the smallest ambiguity ; 
though he could not hesitate for a moment what was in this 
case to be done, in order that he might be recovered ; though 
it was to him the simplest and most intelligible thing in die 
world, when it was said, *' Look, and be healed,'' I can 
easily conceive, that, were we to tell you, in like manner, 
that you need only look to the Saviour in order to be 
saved from perishing, there would be not a little difficulty, 
even with some who really felt salvation through him to.be 
the mostdesirable of all blessings,— that you would not know 
what, to do, or where to begin, — that, under a language, the 
^vety pbiMBt as applied to natural objects, there would be 
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found to reside a most incomprehensible mystery, as applied 
to spiritusd objects ; and the very figure which had been 
employed to guide you to the truth, might thus be the very 
thing to darken and confound you. 

• It may serve, however, to clear away the difficulty, if we 
attend a little further to the illustration of our text ; and, 
in doing so, we feel that we have to deal with a point, the 
knowledge of which is as essential to the sinner^s holiness as 
it is to the sinner'^s peace. 

. You will remember, then, in what state we left the Israelite, 
when the first intimation had been given him of a Divine 
appointment, in which there was virtue enough, through the 
blessing of God, to heal the fatal malady under which he 
laboured. We left him, not only in the full persuasion of 
the hopelessness of all human remedies, but persuaded that 
there was a remedy, and only one, by which he could be 
relieved; and with a mind resting upon one object, and 
only one, in the virtue of which lay all his confidence of 
a cure, though as yet without the experience of that cure. 
The same message, however, which brought him the tidings 
which lifted him above despair, conveyed the intelligence, 
not less welcome, that the appointment was designed for 
him, and for every man in a like miserable and helpless con- 
dition, — that, without respect to the character of one above 
another, and with a feeling which embraced all, however 
wasted by suffering, or on the point of perishing, its merci- 
ftd provision waited his acceptance, — that every man, unless 
he refused to be healed, would participate in its efficacy,— 
and that, by an application so simple as turning his eye 
toward the. serpent placed aloft above the camp, he should 
in£aillibly he healed. You may easily conceive that the effect 
of this upon the man who comprehended and believed the 
message, would be to raise his expectation of a cure from 
hope to certainty, — every hinderance had been removed, ex* 
cept there had remained any, which it is impossible to sup- 
pose, in bis own unwillingness to be healed, — and now you 
might have seen the eye that was before sunk apd overcast. 
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hepn to brighten up, — and the limbs^ that had finrmeily xe 
ftued to do their office, slowly dragged along to a situation 
from which he might catch a look of the desned dgect ;— 
and every where you might have seen hundreds of dyini' 
wretches bestirring themsdves as if for their life, and 8am«< 
moning all their strength to make a last effi>rt, because they 
felt life to be precious. And you might have seen little 
children^ too, as well as old men^ hastening on together (fior 
the unpitying serpent had spared none) ; and many a one 
that had laid himself down to die, would lift up his head, 
persuaded that he needed not now to perish, — till, through- 
out the camp, which had presented the spectacle of a battle- 
field, rather than that of an army resting peacefully in their 
tents, the wail that rose from the wounded and dying would 
be lost in the thanksgivings and the praise that ascended as 
each dying man looked and felt the inspration of a new 
and healthful existence^ — ^felt that virtue had come out of 
that serpent, and healed him. Surely not one of them all 
could have perished, without being the cause of his own un- 
doing ! And why, then^ brethren^ why need you or I perish, 
if Christ be lifted up to take away sin, and if we need only 
look to him and be healed ! 

It was in a way thus simple, that the wounded and d3ring 
Israelites were cured. We do not enter into the reasons o£ 
such atf appointment, though it appears very obvious, that 
whilst God designed to try their obedience, by requiring 
them to look to the serpent before they could experience a 
cure, he intended, at the same time, that there should be 
nothing to allow the smallest room for the imagination, that 
they owed their safety to any other than to him. No one 
could, in this case, boast that his looking to the serpent had 
healed him, — a thing more likely in itself to have aggra- 
vated his disease, than to have removed it,— he must have 
felt that the power and grace of Ood had effected it, and 
nothing else. And it is in a way equally simple, though 
equally humbling to our pride, that any of us are to be 
saved. If you have realized the situation of the Israelite 
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as we vent along^ you must have discoyered, in every step 
of it, the description of the mode of your spiritual deliver* 
ance ; and, without almost drawing the parallel, I might 
now leave with yourselves the determination of the qa€»- 
tion, how the life that is in Christ may flow freely out to 
you. 

If persuaded of these two things^ the importance of which 
we have endeavoured to press upon you,— that this life is 
out of yourselves, and in Christ,-— that these two things are 
as distinct as your life and mine, — you know already the 
condition in which the Israelites were, when convinced that 
God had laid up, as it were, in the serpent, the only balm 
which could prove sufficient for his cure ; and your mind 
must be convmced as firmly as was his, with reference to a 
different object^ that in him who has been lifted up on the 
c^oss to take away sin, lies your only hope of safety. 

This is not, however, to you, any more than to him, the 
fiiU extent of the good tidings which you are required to em* 
brace. The same Word which informs you that there is a 
Saviour, or that there is life in this Saviour, tells you with 
equal clearness^ that this blessing God waiteth to bestow on 
all who will receive it at his hands. The declaration made 
in the one case is as free and as imqualified as in the other, 
—the ^^ whosoever looketh on the serpent shall Uve,^^ is not 
one whit larger or more gracious than the " wlwsoever be- 
lieveth,^^ or the ^^ whosoever looketh, shall not perish^^ in the 
other. In either case the language plainly amounts to this> 
that every hinderance on the part of God has been removed 
which might have prevented this life flowing out upon you ; 
that God has given you the blessing which, beyond every 
other, you require, as much as he might be said to have 
given to the Israelites a remedy for the mortal disease with 
which they were visited, when the serpent was lifted up 
above the camp. The act by which, after this was made 
known, the Israelite looked and was healed, was merdy an 
act expressive of his confidence in the efficacy of the Divine 
qvpointmenly^-^-wid, when you ore bidden, m like manner^ 
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look to Christ and be saved, nothing more is meant than 
that you should give the same confidence to Christ as the 
way of your peace and reconciliation with the Father, in or- 
der to obtain what is in your case an equally necessary de- 
liverance. He looked, and God testified his faithfulness by 
instantly vouchsafing a cure ; and the same reliance on the 
efficacy of the great propitiation, — the same devout acquies- 
cence in the cross of Christ as that by which God is re- 
conciling all things to himself, — the same acceptance of 
God'*s testimony concerning him, — will not, and cannot fail, 
in all that concerns your spiritual welfare, to draw down a 
like experience of the same faithfulness. He is set forth for 
this very purpose, that you may look to him and be saved. 
Though he is not, and cannot be sensibly beheld, he may 
be made by each of you the object of believing contem- 
plation. The eye of your mind may still be directed to 
Jesus as the author and finisher of your faith, — ^and it is 
when you turn to him in the confidence that there is life in 
him for your souls, — ^when you fix your regards on him in 
the confidence that he will give out of his own fulness as 
your necessities require, — that these necessities shall be met 
and supplied, and that you shall be as truly put in posses- 
sion of the healing virtue that flows from his cross, as was 
the Israelite, when virtue came forth from the serpent of 
brass and healed him. 

I trust that none of these observations will have the effect 
of distressing any of those anxious and sincere inquirers 
after truth, who, though seeking rest, may be yet in many 
respects far from having obtained it. They have been made, 
I am sure, from a very different motive; and though we 
must hold it to be the right state of a Christian mind when 
it rests on the Saviour, and finds its rest in him, I know no- 
thing in the Bible which warrants us to say, that the nian 
does not look to Christ for salvation, unless he is fully con- 
scious of looking to him, and is persuaded, from actual 
feeling or experience, that he has life through him. Though 
the truths that salvation is not of ourselves, but of Christ, 
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is one which will approve itself to every mind that knows 
any thing of the Gospel at all ; and equally so the truth, 
that, in looking to Christ, we are made the partakers of his 
life, yet the ftill meaning of this may not be distinctly ap* 
prehended, and there may still be often darkness, and dis- 
tress, and disquietude, instead of light, and peace, and grate- 
fiil joy. For all this, however, men may not be strangers to 
the very act of faith of which we speak, — there may be 
a real substantial intercourse between Christ and their souls, 
in the exercise of humble looking on the one hand, and in 
real communications of spiritual life on the other ; and we 
should feel it to be as cruel and unjust to pronounce them 
to be devoid of all saving faith, as it was to deprive the 
poor man of his little ewe-lamb, which grew up with him 
and with his children, and which did eat of his own meat, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as his daughter. The thing of all others^ the 
most desirable for them is, that those seasons of light, and 
liberty, and enlargement, which throw a gleam of sun- 
shine across their path, should become more constant through 
the distinct and vivid apprehension of a Saviour lifted up, 
having life in himself, and ready to dispense that life to all 
who will look to him. 

If an Israelite, when told to look to the serpent and he 
should live, had asked, what was meant by looking to it, or 
what he should do in order to open his eyes ? I fear that we 
should have found difficulty in answering the question, 
otherwise than by repeating the same injunction, in terms 
more urgent than before. And when you ask us, in like 
manner^ what is meant by looking to Christ, I fear that I 
can do little else than reiterate the injimction, whilst I di 
rect you at the same time to him who enlighteneth the eyes 
of the understanding. Look to him^ — ^receive him,— -rest 
upon him,— and you shall be saved. Than these, I hardly 
know words more simple, or more inteUigible in language, 
i^nd had we not some preconceived opinions of our own upon 
die subject,-— were we not ready to render mysterious what 
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the Word of God has conveyed m the plainest terms,- 
was there not a natural bUndness m our mmds to apprehend 
spiritual things, I can hardly conceive why there should be 
greater difficulty in understanding the injunction, ^< Look 
unto me and be ye saved,^ than there was^ <* Look unto tlie 
serpent of brass and ye shall live.'" The one conveys the 
sentiment as clearly as the other ; and he who, knowing and 
believing that over this world of sin and suffering a Sa* 
viour has been lifted up, in whom there is power and grace 
sufficient to relieve all his sufferings, and to pardon all his 
sins^ turns his mind towards him, and fixes his very soul 
upon him as the only and the satisfying remedy,-*who, per- 
suaded that the blessings which are treasured up in him are 
free as the air we breathe, or the light of heaven in wludi 
we rejoice, raises his eye to him with confidence, and rests 
on the prevalence of his eternal mediatorship for his ccmi- 
plete salvation ; and who, never perplexing himself about 
the inquiry, with which, indeed, he has no concern, how, or 
in what way, he must look to him^ looks to him and sees in 
him his safety and his deliverance, — he is doing all that Gh)d 
requires, in order that he may be put in possession of salva- 
tion through his cross, — and, resting and abiding in this 
faith, he shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 

And is it possible, addressing myself, as I now do, to those, 
each of whom the serpent has bitten, and each of whom the 
sight of a Saviour lifted up can alone save, is it possible that I 
shall address this language in vain.^ Can I place before 
you, and almost bring sensibly into view^ that Ufe which ]rou 
need, as surely as you have no life in yourselves, without 
one hand being extended to receive it, or one heart opened 
to embrace it ? Is it possible, that when nothing more is 
required than to direct the eye to the Saviour, you will close 
it, lest you should be converted and healed ? — and that you 
will leave this house, through which now soundeth the voice 
that was heard over the camp of Israel, ^^ Look and you shall 
live/^ without one heart being turned to an unseen Saviour, 
OK aay believing intercourse being begun between him and 
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your souls ? O, how different was it in the case of the 
jdjring Israelites ! for the serpent had no sooner bitten any, 
than he looked to the serpent of brass that he might be 
healed, — and the man who was languishing under disease 
and suffering hasted to look, lest he should perish ere he 
could behold it, — and not a dying creature throughout the 
host^ but hastened to some spot from which he might see it 
and live. And is there any thing less real in your dan* 
ger, or less effectual in the ransom provided for you, that 
with the curse of sin resting upon you^ and the misery of sin 
following you, you should yet reject the proffered deliver- 
ance, or resist the beseeching which is made to you, ^^ Look 
imto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ?^ 

While I cannot suppose that any of you have experienced 
this life, who have never looked to the Saviour that ye 
might receive it, yet, addressing myself, as I now do, to be- 
lievers, I am sure that you can, in some degree, testify to 
its reality. Though some of the blessings embraced under 
the expressions, everlasting life, — ^the removal of the curse^ 
and the pardon of sin, — ^be invisible things, and though the 
life which the Saviour promises is as yet hid with Christ 
in God, yet I am persuaded that you can tell, how, with all 
your deadness and coldness to spiritual things, you have 
been conscious of something like a new and better existence, 
•—a life as foreign to your own natures as life is to death, 
and which has been derived from the contemplation of that 
very object in which there is life. And in the changed cur-^ 
rent of a soul, now delivered from the slavery of sin, and 
from the bondagie of many a corruption, — and which finds 
its chief happiness in God, and in obedience to his will^ and 
in all the ho&er feelings which are exercised about heavenly 
things, you know, in so far as you can be expected to know, 
that he who believeth in the Son hath life. 

I need not tell you, however, though experiaicing the mode 
of your cure to be in these respects similar to that of the Is^ 
raelites, that there is one point in which it is materially d^ 
ferent. He looked to the serpent of brass, and was instantly 
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and completely healed. After having once bebdd it, it 
was not necessary for him, as if his cure had been impeiu 
feet, to look again — nor did he retain for a single moment 
any taint of the banefiil influence which had poisoned 
every member of his bodily frame, — ^whUst you must feel^ 
on the other hand, even after having looked to the Sa- 
viour, that your cure is imperfect. You may sometimes, 
indeed, through the power of sin, the prevalence of tempta-^ 
tion, and the insensibility of your mind to spiritual things,* 
be led to doubt whether you have known any thing like a cure 
at all. At any rate, there is enough every day to remind 
you that the malady is deeply seated in your natures,— that 
it is, indeed, the sin that dwelleth in you, — and you may be 
brought at times, from its power, to be dispirited and de- 
sponding, as if there were no remedy provided, and no Saviour 
brought near. Fear not, however, brethren, — ^for these, and all 
your spiritual distresses, there is still the same remedy. The 
serpent is still liftied up over the camp of Israel, — the Sa- 
viour is still lifted up that you may look to him, and, look- 
ing, be healed. Continuing to keep yourselves in the atti- 
tude of believing suppliants, you shall continue to receive as 
you ask, and to find as you seek, and as you need it of him. 
It is by looking to Jesus that your spiritual cure is be- 
gun^ and it is by the exercise of the same faith that your 
spiritual cure is to be perfected. Out of Him every bless- 
ing you require is to flow ; and if you have found either 
peace, or joy, or holy desire, conveyed to you from this 
source, be assured that every blessing included in the gift 
of life, when you come trusting to him, will be as freely im- 
parted. Fail not, therefore, O fail not to remember, be- 
loved brethren, as when you first heard it and first believed 
it, that the life which you need is in Christ, and not in 
yourselves ; that whilst there is nothing but death in you, 
in him there is every thing that can quicken your hearts. 
Let your souls, as one has it, ^^ be continually travelling be- 
tween your own emptiness and Chrisfs fulness;*" — let each 
experience of weakness, and sin, and sufiering, send you to 
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him with a more earnest and persevering cry for deUverance— 
and thus continuing to wait upon him^ and to look to him 
for your final cure, you shall know more fuDy, that, " as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself," — and that " he that hath the Son* 
hath life," and shall have it more abundantly. 
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Psalm Ixxvii. 19. — Thy way is in the sea^ and thy path in tlie great 
waters, and thy footsteps are not known. 

Psalm Ixxxix. 14. — Justice and judgment are the halutation of thy 
throne : mercy and truth shall go hefore thy face. 

We join these two scriptures together, because we dare say 
they are frequently united in the minds of Christians, — their 
experience of the truth of the one frequently serving to exer- 
cise their faith in the other. The former, as well as the 
latter, is usually regarded as a declaration respecting the 
providence of God ; and there can be no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the application of its bold and figurative language to 
many an event which that providence presents to us. In one 
sense, the words of our text might be considered as strikingly 
characteristic of the whole scheme of that government, which, 
whilst conducted by God, is still conducted in a manner im- 
perceptible by our bodily senses ; in which, with numberless 
marks of wisdom and contrivance, we never, as it were, ap- 
proach nearer to the presence of the Great Designer ; and 
in which all our researches into the causes operating around 
us only conduct us from one instrument to another, God 
still hiding himself from us in light that is inaccessible. 

It is, however, in a meaning somewhat different firom this, 
that the first of these verses is generally regarded and em- 
ployed* Even supposing us to go forth to the consideration 
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of God^s works with that complete knowledge of his charac- 
ter, and perfect assurance of his continued working in every 
human event, which his Word conveys ; persuaded that no- 
thing could ever happen beyond the plan of his government, 
and that every thing was under the guidance of infinite wis* 
dom and rectitude, — ^there would yet be much to convince 
us of our own ignorance and inability to comprehend the 
mystery of his working, and to make us feel that his way was 
in the sea, and his path in the great waters, and that his 
footsteps are not known. It is as an expression of the incon-> 
ceivableness of the Divine government, and of the difficulty 
of reconciling many parts of it even with the acknowledged 
character of God, that we are now, therefore, to consider the 
language of our text. 

In looking upon the world as the creation of infinite holi- 
ness and infinite goodness, one of the first things which 
strikes us as partaking of this character of inscrutableness is, 
•"— that mystery which has perplexed alike all ages and all 
nations, and still remains incapable of solution by any,— -the 
permission of evil. Of its existence none of you can be ig- 
norant ; for where has not sin entered, and death by sin ? 
Every man is speedily convinced that he is bom into a world 
of sin and of suffering ; every thing that he sees in the world 
assures him, also> that no more than himself are others ex- 
empted from their visitation ; that it is the condition of hu- 
man nature ; that evil is still preponderating, and sin every 
where ruling, scarcely checked by any opposition or resist- 
ance which it may encounter. That it is overruled for the 
accomplishment of many wise ends ; that a work is in pro- 
gress for its complete removal; that even now suffering 
works patience, and is the cause of many a noble virtue ; 
diat the permission of evil is interwoven with a state of trial ; 
and that it is by the varied painfulness of such a scene that 
sons and daughters are trained up for glory,— are, no doubt, 
truths agreeable to our experience, as well as in harmony with 
all that we know or have learned of God. But weigh this 
against the countless sorrows which sin has introduced^ with* 

G 
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out bringing one consolation to its unhappy Tictimsy— 'Weigh 
the bliss of the few who shall be redeemed against the mi- 
sery of the many who shall be left under its powery— «nd who 
will say that, on the principles of human wisdom, he cm 
explain the mystery ? The existence and the permiflsi0n of 
such sin and misery under the government of him whose 
power was adequate to prevent, or who might never have 
permitted them, is one of those deep things, of which, I 
know not how fiur it can be said, that angels have m denre to 
look into it. And much more, then, may the very thought 
bring us in deepest prostration to the Divine footstool, ac- 
knowledging that ^^ God^s way is in the sea, and his path in 
the gpreat waters, and his footsteps are not known.^ 

The difficulty would be in some degree removed^ did we 
find, on turning to the scheme of redemption, that it was 
intended universally to remedy^ or did actually so remedy, 
this state of things. But though the ways of Grod have been 
thereby vindicated in a manner of which we could not have 
conceived, and a light has been thrown on the character and 
government of God, — flight indeed, compared with the dark* 
ness that sat on them before,-— >there is still much, in what- 
ever way we view this work, to afford new room for the sen- 
timent of our text Why it was four thousand years after 
the introduction of sin before the Saviour appeared ?-— why 
during this long period evil was permitted to reign, except 
in a single &mily, without remedy ?— why Gbd left men to 
walk in the ways of their own hearts, and gave them vf, 
without any interference of his power to prevent their impe- 
nitence ?— -why, since its introduction, the Gospel has be^ 
confined to so very small a part of the earth, and almost to a 
very fraction of its people ?— why many a dark place of the 
earth has never yet been visited by it, though it be fitted 
for all men ? — These are questions to which we can give no 
answer ; and we feel that there is in the causes in which 
they originate the exercise of a sovereignty of which God 
has given us no account, and of which we can give none. 
Agim, why, even in those places where the Grospel has been 
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published, it has in so few instances produced those blessed 
results which it is intended to accomplish ?— ^-why so many 
placed under its light and privileges have been consigned to 
almost hopeless ignorance ?— *why others have rejected all 
the means employed for their spiritual renovation ?-— why 
one has been taken and another left ? — and why so little has 
been done by all its ordinances for rolling back the tide of 
sin, and misery, and desolation, which has overspread the 
world ?«— Here, again, are questions equally beyond our com* 
prehension. The unequal distribution of the Gospel is not, 
indeed, more mysterious than the unequal distribution of the 
dioicest blessings of Providence. But why was there this 
mystery in either ? — ^why was not the Gospel equally com- 
municated to all ?-^why are not men compelled to come in ? 
—why does not the Divine Spirit that is moving on the face 
of the spiritual world at once arrange its discordant elements, 
as when he first brooded over chaos ? — or why, of those who 
hear the Gospel, it shall be to so many of them the savour 
of death unto death, and to so few the savour of life unto 
life? — These are inquiries which we cannot answer, and 
which we never may ! And the very proposal of them im- 
parts such views of the unsearchableness of him who giveth 
not an account of any of his matters, as brings us to ac- 
knowledge, that << his way is in the sea, and his path in the 
great waters, and his footsteps are not known.*^ 

Such circumstances in the economy under which we live 
are, no doubt, well fitted to draw forth the sentiment in the 
text ; and jret, after dwelling on these, we may not have 
reached those things which most frequently give rise to the 
sentiment in Christian minds. There are multitudes to whom 
subjects Uke these have scarcely been matter of consideration 
at aU, but who have yet felt the truth which our text con- 
veys. That which is the character of the dispensation as a 
whole, is also the character of its several individual parts ; 
and the more ordinary, but not on that account more easily 
comprdiended, events which are taking place around us, in 
the bos<Hn of human fiunilies, and in the field cfQod'a af- 
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flictivc dealings, afTord many examples of a providence, whicb 
it is equally diflicult for us to reconcile with the beneroleiice 
and rectitude of an infinitely good and righteous sovereigii. 
We do not now advert to the fact, that one event happeneth 
alike to all, to the righteous and to the wicked, because we 
know that it shall finally be well with the righteous ; but 
how many an event is every day occurring, as adverse to the 
present happiness as we should deem it to the future interests 
of those who are concerned in it ! — how many dark seasons 
of trial, how many mysterious visitations of suffering, how 
many disappointments of our dearest hopeSy— hopes which 
God himself seemed to wish us to cherish,— -are every day 
experienced ! The Christian parent is removed from his 
family at the very time when they most needed his Christian 
instructions and Christian experience, and at the very time 
when these might have been expected, through the Divine 
blessing, to fix their character and principles, so as to fit 
them for the duties and trials of the world. The private 
Christian, whose life was a speaking example of the power 
of Divine truth, and whose benevolence was as active is 
it was enlarged, may be called from the path of usefulness 
in the maturity of his years, and in the midst of his bene- 
volent pursuits. The pastor, scarcely entered on the fieU 
of ministerial labour, — the missionary only begun the mis- 
sionary enterprise, — whose various talents, long and pain- 
ful in the acquisition, seemed to promise so much for the 
advancement of their master^s service, may be successively 
withdrawn in the freshness of their youth, or in the maturity 
of their days. Or they may be only removed to other sta- 
tions of usefulness, for which their previous qualifications, 
and discipline, and habits, were intended to prepare them ; 
but, for any hope that may be thus held out to us^ we can- 
not help experiencing the painfulness of a conflict with all the 
better feelings of our nature on their removal ; and when we 
think of the disappointment that has been thus given to our 
fondest expectations and desires for the best of all interests, 
we are necessarily thrown back on the incomprehensible na- 
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tore of him, whose ^^ way is in the sea, and his path in the 
great waters, and whose footsteps are not known.^ 

Such events as these meet us on every hand, and furnish 
abundant cause for the sentiment of our text ; and they are 
of such a nature, and so frequent and general in their occur- 
rence^ as to make us feel, that, with all the light which the Word 
of God throws on it^ God^s providence is a great deep. The 
wisdom, the goodness, the rectitude, and the holiness of 
the Divine administration, must still be to you, my dear 
brethren, in a great measure, a matter of faith. We see a 
part of the scheme, but yet how small a part of it ! Amidst 
all the troubled scenes of human things, we must still be as- 
sured, that God is on the side of rectitude, of holiness, and 
of truth ; — that sin and misery will go together, — that, with 
all its pleasures and apparent immunity, there is a worm 
that never dies in the guilty mind, and a peace and en- 
joyment to be found in God and in holiness, — a reward for 
the righteous, which would, of itself, evince that God judg- 
eth and ruleth in the earth. Yet, for all this, there are a 
thousand events every day occurring, for the accordance of 
which, with all the righteousness and truth of his character, 
we must rest simply on what he has told us ; — and so often 
as £scomposed or afflicted, by the solemn mystery of his do- 
ings, we must betake ourselves, simply and implicitly, to the 
declaration, which we have united with the one already so 
oftien quoted^ that '^ righteousness and judgment are the 
habitations of God^s throne, mercy and truth go before his 
fece.^ 

The Bible teaches us that all our difficulties are the re- 
sult of ignorance, — that if we could take in the whole scheme, 
all would be plain,— that there is no mystery in it to an om- 
niscient mind, — that it bears the stamp of all his holy and 
gracious attributes. And one of the best ways, perhaps, of 
evincing how this may be, and of bringing us to feel how it 
is our ignorance that bewilders us, were to show what would 
be the consequence, if something of that light, which God 
has actually communicated, were removed, and how this 
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would at once obscuie what, to us as we now are, may be 
almost plain. 

Take, for example, one of those truths, of whidi the 
Word of Qod assures us, that he hath appointed m day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus 
Christ,-— and there is not one of you who can be imccnio 
scious of the light which this truth diffiises orer much that 
is dark and mysterious in the world around you. Now so^ 
pose^ for a moment, that you were ignorant of this truth,— 
that it had remained one of the hidden things of God,— -4liat 
he had seen fit to conceal it from you, or left you to the db> 
Bcure intimations of your own mind on the subject ; and 
what would be the appearance which the world would pre- 
sent ? The wicked often triumphant, and the good often 
sufiering, — ^the wicked ftiU of temporal blessing, the good 
languishing in poverty, or subjected to disease and afflic- 
tion, — the wicked rich and clothed in purple, and fiuiDg 
sumptuously every day,-— >and Lazarus, covered with sores, 
laid at the rich man^s gate, and reftised even the cmmbs 
which fell from his table. Should we not, in this case^ fisd, 
were the realities of an eternal world unknown to us, as did 
the Psalmist, when he exclaims, — ^' I was envious at the fool- 
ish, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked ; for there are no 
bands in their death, their strength is firm ; they aie not in 
trouble as other men, neither are they plagued like other men. 
Behold, these are the imgodly which prosper in the world; they 
increase in riches ; verily, I have already cleansed my heart 
in vain, and washed my hands in innocency .^ And would not 
this be a case to afibrd abundant reason for the declaration, 
^^ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known.^^ But just let in the light which 
the knowledge of a day of judgment affords, the mystery dis- 
appears ; and, like the Psalmist, when he went into the sanc- 
tuary of God, then we would understand their end. The 
wicked triumphs, but his triumph is short,— the righteous suf- 
fers, but his sorrow is soon turned into joy. The greater the 
piosperity of the wicked,-— abused as it has been to strengthen 
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him in wickedness, — the heavier his condemnation ;-<— the 
greater the sufferings of the righteous for righteousness' 
sake, the more exceeding his weight of glory. The rich man 
dieSy and is buried, and in hell he lifts up his eyes, being in 
torment; — the poor man also dies, and angels carry him to 
the bosom of Abraham. 

This may serve as an illustration of the truth, that all the 
mystery of the Divine dispensati<m8 is merely the result of 
our ignorance ; and that a single circumstance unknown,^— 
a single link of the chain hidden,«-*may render it impossible 
for us to pursue it. In like manner, you may take as another 
illustration, the life and sufferings of our blessed Saviour. 
Suppose, for a moment, that the purpose for which he lived 
and died had been concealed or unknown,'— -that yon had 
been acquainted with them only as they might have been 
recorded in profane history, — and that the mighty worik 
which he came to do, and which could only be perfected 
throng Bu&ring, had been one of those things which God 
had kept in his own power. If this had been the case, could 
any thing have been a greater mystery, or have ftimished 
more abundant room for the exclamatbn, that <^ God'^s way 
was in the sea, and his paths in the great waters, and that 
his footsteps were not known V* A holy and righteous Be- 
ing,-— >for such even his enemies confessed him to be,— «ub- 
jected to every form of reproach and suffering,— the object 
of unfeding and unrelenting persecution to those whom he 
laboured to benefit,— destitute of every human S3rmpathy9 
and left iqipaxentlyin the hands of his enemies, — how could 
we, on this point, have vindicated the goodness and rectitude 
of the Diraie procedure ? Even the best of human beings 
may need to be purified through sufferii^ ; but this was not 
required for him who did no sin. If their iniquities might 
merit that Grod should at times hide his &ce from them, 
why was that face hidden fiom him in the hour of his se* 
Terest agony ? and if they might have provoked and re- 
-cdved chastisement of the bitterest nature, how could this 
be said of him, who had never provoked and never o£fended ? 
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These might have been our thoughts, had we been ignoimnt 
of the derign of the Saviour^s appearing; and our feelings 
of the mystery of the dispensation might have been the 
very same with those which are often elicited by difficultieB 
in the scheme of Providence, for the unfolding of which we 
possess no such information. But here again, admit the 
light which the Word of Grod communicates respecting the 
purpose of Christ's manifestation, and the object of his sot 
ferings and death, — that he came in delighted obedience to 
the Father^s will, to give himself a ransom for mtaiy, — diat 
he was thereby opening up a way, consistently with the Di- 
vine justice, for the extension of mercy and forgiveness to a 
world of sinners ; — take the very simplest view of that sal- 
vation which he has perfected, and which is now published 
through his name,— and the diflSculty which our ignorance 
had, but for this, occasioned, is at an end. That which we 
might have deemed the severest reflection on the Divine 
justice and the Divine goodness, becomes the brightest ma- 
nifestation of both ; and you confess Christ, and him cruci- 
fied, to be the power of God, and the wisdom of Grod. 

Another illustration of the same point, — ^namely, that the 
difficulties we find in God'^s administration are merely the 
result of our own ignorance, — ^may be taken from the ordi- 
nary dealings of his providence in the world ; and, perhaps, 
no example could be more striking, than that which is pre- 
sented to us in the history of Jacob and of Joseph. Sup- 
pose that the Word of God had only made us acquainted 
with the earlier period of Joseph'^s history^ when he was torn 
from his father, sold into a distant land> or condemned to a 
hopeless imprisonment ; and that you had been ignorant of 
any of the mighty objects which were thereby designed to 
be accomplished,— -few situations could have seemed moie 
deserving of commiseration than that of the aged patriardL 
Joseph was the best beloved of his children^ — ^the son of a 
mother whom he had fondly loved, and whose memory he 
delighted to cherish in her offspring, — his cruel and mysteri- 
ous filteir-deyoured, as he believed, by the beasts of the wil- 
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demess, and left to perish without remedy ;— every circaiA- 
utmice was calculated to make the cleepest impression on his 
mind, and the effect must have been to convey the idea of 
a dispensation of the most mysterious nature^ — that '< Ood^s 
way was in the sea, and his path in the great waters, and his 
footsteps were not known.^ But, then, on this point again, 
admit the light which the sacred history has given us, — 
the steps through which God led this child of a beloved 
&ther,<*-the purposes which he designed thereby to accom- 
plish, — ^the weaning of that father'^s heart from a too fond 
attachment, — the preservation of a whole nation, and even 
his father'^s house, from famine, — ^independently of the spi- 
ritual objects with which the descent of the Israelites into 
Egypt stood connected, — and God'^s way is no longer in the 
sea, — ^we find a light shed over what had otherwise been a 
dark dispensation, and behold and admire the doing of him, 
who is wonderful in counsel, and exceUent m working. 

These examples may afford a sufficient illustration of the 
truth, how easily all the mystery connected with the Di- 
vine dispensations, — whether in providence or in grace, in 
the wide field of the world, or in the narrower scene of fa- 
mily or personal afflictions, — ^may be, as the Word of God 
declares it to be, the result of our ignorance; and that, 
whatever difficulty we may feel in reconciling many of them 
with the acknowledged principles of his administration, there 
is no difficulty to an infinite mind,-— to him who knoweth 
the end from the beginning. The smallest part of what 
God has communicated, if hidden or concealed from us, 
would constitute a thousand things mysterious and perplex- 
ing, which are now plain ; and why may we not conclude, 
therefore, without even the positive declaration of our text, 
that righteousness and judgment are still the habitation of 
God^s throne,— -that mercy and truth go before his face ? Had 
the day of righteous retribution been hidden from you, and 
the purpose of Ghrist^s coming been unknown,— had the issue 
of Jacob's sufferings and Joseph'^s captivity been concealed, 
—-each one of these had been full of mystery ; and yet the 
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wisdom, the justice, and the goodness of God, had been 
equally the same, wheth^ we had been possessed e£ the 
knowledge which we now have or not And what we affixm^ 
in accordance with the general tenor of Scripture, is, that 
we are looking on much of the system of Divine Providence 
and grace without this light, — as if we looked on the wodd 
without a knowledge of the final retribution,-«-as if we looked 
on the Saviour on the cross, without a knowledge of the 
holy sacrifice which he offered, — as if we looked on the sois. 
rowing patriarch, without any acquaintance with the way fay 
which his sorrows were brightened into joy;-— the mani^ 
festation of the same holy and gracious character is actual)^ 
spread over the whole scheme, which has been here and 
there faintly and partially disclosed^— only you cannot per- 
ceive it. It reaches alike to the greatest and the minutest 
events around you ; so that, whilst God'^s way may be often 
in the sea, and his path in the dark waters, justice and judg- 
ment are still the habitation of his throne. 

I can scarcely suppose the train of observmtioiis into 
which we have been led to be new or steange to any of yoa 
who have lived any time in the world, and have attended to 
the dispensations of Divine Providence in your own pecu- 
liar lot. There are very few who have not, at least, found 
the former of the Psalmist^s declarations often ezpressiTe of 
God^s dealings with themselves, and who, instead of aUowing 
their minds to dwell <m the general darkness of the Divine 
dispensations, have not found that darkness come so neir 
them, as to give it a tenfold power of impressing their minds. 
When blessed with worldly prosperity, enjoying those things 
in which the mind is disposed to repose and to seek enjoyment, 
there might be little or nothing to elicit the saitiment which 
it contains ; and except when forced by some very striking 
providences around you, the mysteries of the Divine dispea- 
sations may seldom have been present to your thoughts. 
But if visited by the afflicting visitations of his provi- 
dence,-i-^if deprived of worldly comforts, and disappointed 
ofwflridiy hopes,-^if the hand of God lay heavy on you 
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through repeated bereavements, and earthly props and sup^ 
ports were removed, till you were forced to say with the Pa- 
triarch, *^ All these things are against me,^^ — if they were sud* 
den and overwhelming, and as we say, unaccountable, — if 
they seemed as prejudicial to your spiritual, as they were to 
your temporal interests, — ^you might feel on not a few occa- 
mens that Grod^s way to you was in the sea, and his path in 
the great waters, and his footsteps not known. 

Sudi occurrences, however, have been seldom found in 
the history of Christians, without their discerning^ at least, 
something like a key to the mystery. For a time, they may 
have seemed to wear the same dark character which they at 
£rst assumed ; but, as the course of events was unfolded, 
you may have found them connected with others of the 
deepest importance to your spiritual 'well-being,-^hey may 
have been the means of bringing you into situations fraught 
with the most important consequences, or of inducing those 
habits of reflection, of self-examination, and communing 
with your own hearts, which were the beginnings of spiritual 
life within you. Or they may have led you more simply and 
unreservedly away from seeking happiness in things that 
•cannot profit, to that happiness which is to be found in the 
promises and supports of Divine grace. Out of that dark 
dispensation that had well nigh sunk and overwhelmed you, 
there may have emerged all the brightness of noon-day ;— • 
and the many testimonies which have been left, in every age, 
to the benefit of afflictions, and the many occasions on which 
the people of God have had cause to discern in them the 
manifestations of Divine faithfulness, are sufficient to tell, 
how nearly the two Scriptures on which our observations 
have been founded, are connected together, that whilst 
^ God^s way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters,^ 
yet ^^ justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne.^ 

Such is the nature of that economy under which we are 
placed, — full of mysteries which none of us can unravel, 
yet, at the same time, in not a few points, disclosed to us, 
God having graciously revealed so much as to give idmn* 
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dant cause for trusting his wisdom, his holiness, and his 
goodness, in that which yet lies concealed ; and though this 
state may be, in not a few things, painful to us, it may be 
still more profitable and more useful for us, than if we were 
furnished with clearer discoveries of the ways of Ood. 

It does, in the first place, impress upon us that truth, of 
all others the most useful to be known and felt, the truth 
of the Divine sovereignty, — a truth which, though disliked 
by many, because they would have every thing in the cha- 
racter of God made plain to them, is yet most sanctifyii^ 
in its nature, and, indeed, the very first lesson which the 
creature requires to learn. That he giveth not an account 
of his matters, — that he acteth, and will act as a sovereign, 
without revealing his purpose, — that his will is our law, 
without its being necessary for him, at every moment, to 
give reasons for our obedience, — ^that we are in the hand of 
the potter, and that he doth with us whatever seemeth right 
to his omniscience,-— these are truths which we are slow to 
receive, because they abase us in the very dust before him ; 
and yet it is just for this very reason that they need to be 
learned. Such a spirit the believer will feel to be that 
which alone befits him in the presence of the Divine ma- 
jesty ; and which commands from his inmost soul, that pro- 
found homage which it befits the creature to give, and the 
Creator to receive. To awaken and cherish such a senti- 
ment in his mind, the scene of things around us is peculiarly 
fitted. Whilst there is enough disclosed to secure the con- 
fidence of the Christian, there is at the same time enough^ 
and more than enough, to humble him : — the depth of Di- 
vine Providence, and of Divine grace, presents a gulf into 
which he cannot look without the most devout and solemn 
adoration. The overwhelming conviction of his own utter 
ignorance, ruinous as it may be to his pride, leads him to 
cleave to God with all the feeling of intense helplessness ; 
and every conviction which he gathers from an increased ac- 
quaintance with the works and ways of God, only excites 
more profoundly in his soul the sentiment of the Apostk^ 
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^' O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and know-* 
ledge of God !'' 

But whilst this may be one lesson to be learned from ike 
mysteriousness of the Divine government, it is easy to see 
how it is fitted, in like manner, to exercise the faith of the 
Christian, and thus to strengthen a principle full of the most 
imporUmt results to his moral and spiritual improvement. 
Were the whole of the Divine government plain to us, or 
even the path of providence, in so far as each of us is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that trust in Grod would scarcely be 
tried or matured at all. If every thing were agreeable to 
our own views of things, we should not know whether his 
will or our own were influencing us, and dependence on him 
would be little more than a mere nominal virtue. There 
were, at any rate, in this, no room for that cleaving to him 
in Christ as our all,— -that humble submitting of ourselves 
to his appointments, — that afiectionate preference of his will 
to our own, in which, as things are now constituted, consists 
so much, not merely of the duty, but of the happiness and 
real enjoyment of the Christian. And there were no place 
for that devout waiting upon him for light and guidance,-— 
the earnest beseeching, and the patient hope^ which are 
Uessed for working out in us the peaceable fruits of right* 
eousness. As things are now constituted, however, trust in 
Ood, — that disposition so essential to the happiness of all 
his creatures, and above all essential to the recovery of a 
fallen and guilty creature,— -is required to be in constant 
employment. Every mystery in the Divine government,— 
every experience of affliction,— every season of despondency 
and perplexity which the dark and troubled tide of human 
things brings upon our naturally fearfrd hearts, — ^brings us 
also to God, as the only being in whom our help is to be 
feund. If we are in any measure acquainted with his power 
and grace, we find that we cannot walk without him, else we 
walk in darkness ; his presence and his strength are felt to 
be essential to any thing like peace and enjoyment ; and 
hence originates the believing in hope against hqpe,««-the 
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triumph of grace over all the feelings and sympathiei of na- 
ture ; and the believer, in fighting the fight of fidth^ that he 
may inherit everlasting life, gains already, in some d^iee, 
the reward of his faith and obedience, in an increase of that 
very confidence which is so essential at all times to his spi^ 
ritual well-being. It is not for me, perhaps, to say that Grod 
might not have accomplished the same end by a system of 
things different from that under which we are now placed. 
He might have invested the sons and daughters of glory at 
once with the bloom of perfect moral beauty ; and, without 
training them through all the painfulness of many a dark 
dispensation for the habitation of his presence, they might 
have been in a moment blessed with entire conformity to his 
character and will. Though this might have been the case, 
however, we can still see the peculiar fitness of things as they 
now are for the attainment of his object. We can still re- 
verence the wisdom and grace of him who leads us in a way 
we knew not ; and though, by another appointment, there 
might have been much painfulness saved us, the present 
system may yet be finally more productive of real blessed- 
ness. 

Even in the present world, the opening up of the Divine 
providence, as he advances in his journey, constitutes one of 
the most delightful employments in which a Christian can 
engage ; and when our connexion with present things liss 
been dissolved, and the mystery of the Divine appointments, 
which, in so fieur as we are concerned individually, is not al- 
ways designed to remain mysterious, shall have been un- 
folded, will it not present a source of inexhaustible wonder 
to look back on all the way by which Grod has led us ? The 
history of a human soul, conceived in sin, and cradled in 
misery ; redeemed by grace, and brought into the condition 
of an heir of glory ; doomed during the period of nonage to 
live in trouble and in poverty, and trained through sujBering 
for the blessedness of the Divine presence, will present a his- 
tory, with the intense interest of which nothing that we knov 
or ean tell of can compi^. And the blessedness of sudi a 
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soul, at every given moment of its never-ending progress, 
must be enhanced by the remembrance of the struggle and 
the fight through which it has passed to its eternal dwelling- 
place,— -from amidst the sin and the suffering, the darkness 
and the misery of its former habitation, to that place where 
sorrow and sighmg have for ever passed away. 
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John, iv. 42. — ^Now we believe, not becaiue of thy saying ; for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

In the commencement of this chapter, we read that onr 
Lord, desirous to escape from the malicious designs of the 
Pharisees, who had heard of the popularity and success of 
his ministry, left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 
In repairing from the one to the other, it was necessary for 
him to pass through Samaria, the country that lay be- 
tween ; — and he came, we are told, to a city of Samaria, 
called Sychar, — and, being wearied with his journey, sat 
down by a well, whilst the disciples went into the city to 
buy meat. At this time, and while they were absent, there 
came a woman of the city to draw water ; and to her, not 
more from the wish to have his thirst quenched, we may 
readily suppose, than from a design of introducing the sub- 
ject in which he was at all times most deeply interested, 
he preferred the very natural request, " Give me to drink." 
The answer which she returned showed full well the strength 
of her prejudices, and her astonishment that such a request 
should have been made by one belonging to a nation who 
were the enemies of her people,— -^^ How is it that thou, being 
a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman of Sama- 
^ Oar Lord, however, did not, for all this, ^ve up the 
I'lllid having taken advantage of the circumstances 
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of their meeting to declare, that he could give her that living 
water, of which whosoever tasted should thirst no more, suc^ 
ceeded, at any rate, in awakening her curiosity, and in fixing 
her mind on himself, not more from the supposed value, 
than from the very extraordinaiy nature, of the promises 
which he made. 

Having thus gained her attention, and in some degree 
overcome those scruples which had nearly proved fatal to 
all intercourse, he next revealed a cricumstance in her past 
life, which made her feel that she was in the presence of 
one, before whom all its iniquity was manifest ; and which, 
coming from a stranger, who, till that day and that hour, 
had been as ignorant of her as she was imacquainted 
with him, instantly led to the conclusion, which neither the 
meanness of his appearance, nor the strength of her Sama* 
ritan prejudices, could withstand, — ^that the person whom 
she had thus casually encountered, must be no less than a 
prophet, favoured with some extraordinary means of knowing 
her character, such as this high office might be supposed to 
confer. To this impression she did not fail to give utterance : 
" Sur," said she, " I perceive that thou art a prophet r 

But, as if aware that in admitting this, she had made a 
concession almost fatal to the credit of her own worship, and 
in which the superiority of Jerusalem and its temple was ob- 
viously inv(dved ; and desirous, perhaps, to escape from any 
farther scrutiny, she suggested that her fathers had wor- 
shipped in the mountain that was near, whilst, as a Jew, he 
must believe that Jerusalem was the place where men ought 
to worship. One less aware than our Lord of the power of 
early association, or less disposed to condescend to human 
weakness, might, at this moment, have been tempted to en- 
ter into all those differences which had alienated the Sama- 
ritans from their Jewish neighbours ; and the discussion of 
which had only tended to excite feelings not at all friendly 
to the conviction which he sought. But with a true know- 
ledge of the human heart, and without compromising the 
truthy that salvation was of the Jews, our Loid returned 

H 
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an answer, which, whilst it did not humour, did not, «t the 
same time, unnecessarily offend, her prejudices ; and whidi 
showed the comparatively insignificant claims of any out- 
ward forms of worship, as contrasted with the claims of that 
Worship in spirit and in truth, which was now to be, m<Hre 
prominently than it had yet been, the distinction of eveiy 
one who should be accepted of the Father. Whether satis- 
fied or not by this answer, she was, at any rate, led to ex* 
press her hope,— the hope which the Samaritans entertained 
equally with the Jewish people,— of a Messiah, by whose 
coming every such question as that which she proposed 
should be finally resolved. And when assured that he who 
now stood before her, and of whose prophetic character At 
had received so striking a proof, was no other than this 
great deliverer, she appears at once to have admitted his 
claim on the simple yet sufficient proof which she had al- 
ready received, of his Divine commission, and to have owned 
him as the Saviour, in the confidence that he who had 
poured such a light upon every darker passage of her his- 
tory, could also enlighten that darkness in which, as to the 
right nature of all acceptable worship, she found herself in- 
volved. 

Thus convinced that Jesus was the Christ, — ^with the 
very natural desire to communicate the truth to others, 
which will always distinguish those who have found the Sa- 
viour, — ^and without regarding, or even recollecting the 
errand on which she had come thither,— «he left her water- 
pots, and returned to the city, to tell the tidings of the mys- 
terious stranger, who, by a few moments^ conversation, had 
wrought a change upon her, of which she could not yet esti- 
mate the magnitude ; and, with true simplicity and real ear- 
nestness, addressed herself to those with whom her report 
was most likely to be credited, — " Come, see a man, which 
told me all things that ever I did." 

, Struck, we may suppose, not more by the report which 
she brought, than by the interest manifested on such a sub- 
ject» by one whose previous life could have shown no ap 
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peacanoe of concern for Divine things ; and, with minds ia 
aome d^ee prepared for the reception of the truth, as hera 
had been, by the hope of a Saviour to come, her declaration 
met with a ready attention amongst the Samaritans. And 
having no reason to suspect her testimony, especially when 
she besought them to inquire for themselves into its truth; 
and satisfied that he who had discovered the secrets of het 
heart and life, must be all that he claimed to be, — ^many be- 
lieved for the saying of the woman, which testified,-^^^ He 
told me all that ever I did." 

Under this conviction many repaired to Jesus ; and with 
the very natural desire of obtaining every means of informa* 
tion in their power, and of neglecting no opportunity of being 
established in a truth so important as the ^pearance of the 
Messiah, proceeded to verify, by their own observation, the 
testimony which Aey had received. And fully satisfied 
&om all that they saw and heard, during the two days in 
which the Saviour tarried with them, that the report was not 
exaggerated, and that our Lord was indeed all that he as-^ 
sumed to be, they gave impUcit confidence to the character 
and work which he came to perform, and rendered that ho- 
nour and submission to his declarations which they were 
well entitled to receive. 

We have not the means of ascertaining what was the ad- 
ditional evidence which they obtained, and by which they 
were estaUished so firmly in the faith of the Saviour. We 
are not informed that he wrought any miracles for their con- 
viction, or even that he did to every one what he did to her 
who first guided them in the way to him> — ^tell them all 
things that ever they did. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in the course of two days^ they might have seen many 
things about our Lord calculated to impress them with 
high and exalted views of his character ; and that in the 
truths which he revealed, and the light which he threw upon 
their own Scriptures, they might have had the opportunity 
of discovering many things which argued him to be, indeed, 
MQt of God)— many things even more striking than that 
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wliich had at first aroused their attention ; and that, inde- 
pendently of the truth of the report on which they had come 
to him, they would now have the conviction of their own expe- 
rience ; — their faith would become more enlarged in its na- 
ture, and be settled on a new and surer basis than that on 
which it had before rested. Such their own declaration as- 
sures us was the case. Instead of depending on the testi- 
mony of another, it now rested on what they themselTes 
had seen and heard. So confident were tiiey of the truth, 
that^ setting aside the authority on which they had been 
at first induced to come to the Saviour, tiiey could now 
afibrd to part with it altogether, and yet their confidence 
be, in no degree, impaired. And without disparaging, 
in any measure, the witness to whom they owed dieir 
first knowledge of the truth, that Jesus had come amongst 
them, they could still say,«-*^^ Now, we believe, not be- 
cause of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.'' 

I can hardly suppose an attentive reader of the Scriptures 
not to have been often struck by*the interesting narrative 
which we have now briefly related, and by die memo- 
rable testimony with which it concludes. And the way 
in which these Samaritans were brought to the knowledge of 
the Saviour, is so like that in which he is introduced to us,— 
the change which they underwent resembles, in so many 
points, that which takes place when we are brought to ex- 
perience the power of Divine truth on our hearts,— *the lan- 
guage is so like that which a believer would employ whea 
speaking of his faith, compared with a time, when that fiuth, 
if such it could be called, rested simply on the authority and 
influence of others, — that we may be permitted in this view 
for a litde to pursue it, not doubting that the application is 
one familiar to the minds of many, and that the dedaratian 
of the Samaritans may be as true in their case, as in that of 
thoae who first employed it. 
^I^OTiXiU at once perceive, in order to bring out the ps- 
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raUel to which we hare adverted, that any one to whom the 
Oospel is addressed is placed in precisely the same situation 
with these Samaritans, when they were first assured of the 
fact that the Messiah had appeared. The report which is 
brought to all who have ever heard the glad tidings of everlast- 
ing life is, that the Saviour has come ; and the whole of those 
means which are put in operation for the furtherance of the 
kingdom of God amongst men, are intended and fitted to 
promote the great object of awakening their attention to a 
truth, which it is of the first importance for every human 
being to know and believe. Amidst lesser differences that 
may distinguish the situation of different individuals, this is 
eommon to them all with that referred to in our text, that 
the truth is brought near to us through the medium of hu- 
man testimony, — ^that it is something not addressed imme- 
diately to our senses, but handed down by those who have 
seen and heard. And when we trace upwards the authority 
on which it rests, we come to those who saw, and therefore 
believed, those mighty works by which Jesus Christ was at- 
tested to be the Son of God with power. Whether it seeks 
access to our minds by the witness of prophets and apostles, 
or is assured to us by living men, themselves believers in the 
hopes and promises of the Gospel, it comes in the very same 
maimer, and addresses us with the same urgency, that the 
tidings of the Saviour^s appearing did these Samaritans, when 
they were called upon by the woman, to come and see a man 
who told her all things that ever she did. 

In the circumstances in which most of us have been placed, 
too, — ^reared in the midst of a Christian land, and in the bo- 
som of families professedly Christian, — ^it cannot be supposed 
that any of ns are ignorant of as much of the Gospel as was 
made known to tbl^m ; and with the access which they who 
taught us what be the first principles of the oracles of God 
possessed, to every avenue of approach to our hearts, as well 
as to our understandings,— with the very natural wish which 
they felt, that we should attach the same value to the Chris- 
tian fiiith that they themselves did,— and with the unhesitat- 
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ing confidence which we were prepared, for the best of all 
reasons, to repose in their testimony, — it cannot be supposed, 
that many Iiavc felt inclined to dispute the truth that might 
have been instilled into them in their early years, or have 
been disposed to treat the Gospel as a cunningly-devised 
fable. So far back as we can trace our recollection of Divine 
things, no subject may have commanded a deeper reverence, 
and we may have felt an awe on our minds whenever it was 
adverted to, which evinced that the seriousness with whidi 
those around us spoke of it had reached ourselves. And 
having all these impressions strengthened in our connezioii 
with the ministry of the Word, and taught, by tbe respect 
which was given in the world around us to the Gospel, to 
respect it ourselves ; preserved from the taint of irreligious 
principles or irreligious example, or so fortified against thm 
by our early feelings and prepossessions in favour of religion, 
that they may have lighted harmless upon us, or tempted us 
in vain, there may have been nothing to insinuate even a 
doubt of the truth of the report brqught to our ears, — and few 
things from which we would revoltmore strongly, tban from 
the idea of slighting or undervaluing the faith as it is in 
Jesus. It may come to us with so many tender associations 
and touching recollections, — it may be that on "which we 
have been taught to set such a value, and the importance of 
which has been so often dwelt upon, that nothing, as we 
think, could induce us to part with it ; and we may have 
been led so uniformly to connect every thing that is fear- 
ful with hostility to the Gospel, that we could not contem- 
plate the renouncement of its claims without horror, — so that 
it may be said of most, if not of all of us, that we have be- 
lieved, if on no better foundation, at least on some founda- 
tion like that of the Samaritans, who believed for the saying 
of the woman which said, ^' Come, sec a man who told me all 
things that ever I did."" This is very much the system, it 
▼in be readily admitted, under which we have all been made 
ioqpiaiated with the truth, that Jesus is the Christy the Sa- 
' Yioifr of the world. And let it not be supposed, even for a 
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moment, that in leading you to something more distinct and 
specific as the faith of the Gospel, we have the smallest dispa>> 
sition to reflect on the method in which an early reverence for 
Divine truth is inculcated. However there may be men that 
can smile at all this, as a system unfriendly to the promotion 
of truth, and calculated to entail superstition and delusion 
on the world ; there is« in the way by which Divine things 
are impressed upon us, nothing more unreasonable than that 
which obtains on a thousand other subjects, to which this is 
never objected. And, in seeking to enlist on the side of 
the Gospel all those tender feelings which have been im-^ 
planted in our nature, for the wisest of purposes, there is 
nothing more than what a proper concern for that which is 
believed to be the truth ought to dictate, and nothing more 
than the infirmity of our nature, and, above all, regard ta 
the will of God, require. They on whom the charge of 
others, and especially the young, is devolved, have need to 
be on their guard against ideas which are not more absurd 
than irreligious ; for, so long as the circumstances of human 
nature require it, and so long as God enjoins it, and accom- 
panies it with his blessing, it were worse than idle to specu- 
late about the propriety of commending the Gospel of Christ 
to them, with all the credit and influence which we possess, 
even though they may yet be incapable of looking beyond 
our own testimony, for the truth of the report which we 
bring to them of the Saviour. 

In this view, then, it may be said of all of us, that we are 
placed in the same circumstances with these Samaritans, 
when, without having yet seen or possessed any acquaintance 
with the Saviour, they received the report which was brought 
concerning him. It may also be said of us, however, equally 
with them^ that the report which is brought requires and de- 
mands that we should inquire and see for ourselves. The 
object of all the commendation which the Gospel has received 
to our understandings and our hearts is, that wc may be 
thereby induced personally to seek after an acquaintance 
with the Saviour. The Samaritans could not have complied 
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with the inyitation they received, unless they bad tfaemsehret 
gone forth to find the Messiah ; and we cannot, in like man- 
ner, comply with the message which is brought us in the 
Oospel, whatever outward reverence we may give it, unless 
we seek to know the Saviour in bis Word, as be reveals him- 
self to all who humbly seek him. They were rewarded finr 
their simple, teachable, and inquiring spirit, in being led to 
a faith in his character and work, as fiur superior to any thii^ 
that they had known before, as the faith which rests on the 
evidence of our senses is superior to that which rests on a 
single and unsupported authority. And whenever, in like 
manner, any have been led personally and for themselves to 
seek after the way of peace, they will find a reward hardly less 
desirable than theirs^ and which will enable them equally to 
say of all the authority on which their faith might have pre- 
viously rested, ^^ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, 
for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.^ 

We are concerned to impress this point upon you, be- 
cause it is to be feared that there are many in every Chris- 
tian land, placed in the circumstances to which we have al- 
ready adverted ; who, beyond the influence which their edu- 
cation, or the society in which they mingle, or their connexicm 
with those who profess the Gospel, has over them, possess no 
ground of attachment to the Gospel itself, — ^who believe it, 
simply because they have been taught to do so, but who see 
nothing in it which they value or regard,-— and virho^ for all 
the claims which it has on their attention, have never made 
its truths the subject of distinct consideration, or felt any 
anxiety to share the blessings which it comes to bestow. 
Though they may have had their feelings at times excited, 
and their hearts warmed, by the exhibition of Gh>spel truth, 
or their minds moved and affected by the mighty revelations 
which the Gospel discloses,— -though they may be able to 
speak of its truths with some interest, and be as fiur as pos- 
nUe from having any inclination to disbelieve the greatest 
or Ae laBBt of them, they may never, with all this, have fislt 
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my interest in it, as the way of peace and salration for their 
own souls. The interest which they have experienced has 
rather been something caught from the warmth of others, 
than because they saw it in such a light as to affect them- 
sdres. Were all the credit which it derives from the au- 
thority of others withdrawn, — ^were they remored from the 
society which may serve to make them in some degree ob- 
servant of it,— and were they brought into situations as un- 
firiendly, as thdr present drcumstimces may be favourable, to 
the respect and reverence which they render it, they might 
become as regardless of the Gospel as they are now attached 
to it ; and it is therefore most necessary to have it ever im- 
pressed upon our minds that this is not the faith of the Gospel, 
-—that there must be in it something personal, or it does not 
exist at all, — ^that I can no more rest on the mere authority of 
^another in this matter, than his faith can be received instead 
of mine,— ^and that if, in the great day of account which is 
approaching, and when I must stand at the judgment-seat 
of Christ, to give my account of every deed done in the 
body, whether good or evil, and, above all, to render an ac- 
count of the manner in which I have improved the Gospel, 
his soul cannot occupy the place of mine, or his improvement 
of the Gospel be reckoned as mine,— so I must now possess a 
ground of attachment to the Gospel, and a bond of union to 
the Saviour, such as shall enable me to say, of all the au- 
thority and the influence by which both may have been com- 
mended to me, ^^ I believe not because of you ; for I have 
heard him myself, and know that this is indeed the Christ.'^ 
It was obviously in this way that the Samaritans acted, 
when, instead of resting upon the testimony of one of their 
number, they went forth themselves to seek after the Savi- 
our; and when, without discrediting her testimony, they 
yet sought to have it confirmed, by knowing the Saviour 
themselves. And the distinct and unequivocal confession 
which they made of their faith in him, as the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, shows how correctly they had appre- 
ciated his character,^-and that the truth of which they were 
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now SO well assured, was not the mere general truth that he 
was a prophet, or even the Messiah, but a great Spiritual 
Deliverer, whose work and office accorded with all their 
wants and necessities as sinful men. 

We have said, however, that such will be, in a great mea- 
sure, the experience of those who employ, in like manner, 
the testimony by which the Gospel comes recommended, as 
the means of becoming acquainted with the Sayiour him- 
self. I am persuaded that this language has been often em- 
ployed by Christians in every age, to express what they had 
themselves felt and experienced. And here I shall not be 
supposed to speak of such a confirmation of the truth as 
may be derived from an examination of the evidences of the 
Gospel, or such as may arise from the consideration of its 
high moral purity and excellence,— -important and interest- 
ing as both of them may be, — but of something more acces- 
sible to ordinary feeling,— -of the confirmation which the ex- 
perience of its power, and of the efficacy of its consolations, 
is fitted to produce,— of such a testimony as may be derived 
firom its unfolding to us all the corruptions of our heart, and, 
at the same time, providing a remedy sufficient to heal them 
all ^— of such a testimony, in short, as can only arise from per- 
sonal application to him as the Saviour, and a steady reliance 
on his power and grace. To this we may have been led firom 
mere authority. The influence of others on us, — the force 
of their example, or the earnestness of their entreaties,— 
may have won us to believe ; to receive, and come to Christ 
our Saviour. But if led in any way to rest upon him as 
all our salvation, and enlightened to perceive the value of 
his grace, the result will be the same ; and whatever may 
have been the ground of our former attachment to the Gos- 
pel, or whatever the helps that assisted us onwards in com- 
ing to a saving acquaintance with it, they will almost disap- 
appear^ and be unfelt, as was the testimony of the woman 
by the Samaritans, when it was displaced by the evidence of 
her. own experience. 
•■ ^ To evince the nature of the testimony to which we advert, 
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let US. only suppose, for a moment, that the evidence by 
which the character of Christ was assured to the minds of 
the Samaritans, had been, that he had made every one of them 
feel his Divine power, as truly as he did her on whose evi- 
dence they had at first come to him, — that he had recorded 
to them, as clearly as he did to her, the actions of their past 
lives, — ^and made them know as distinctly, that they were in 
the presence of one before whom the whole lay naked and 
open. If this had been the case, — and we know not but it 
was,— -we can easily perceive how well they might then have 
set aside her testimony ; and after having received the same 
proof of his Messiahship which had ensured her faith, and 
which led them also to beheve, might have thought no more 
of it, or felt no need of it ; and that, possessing the same 
advantages which she had herself possessed^ it might be no 
longer of any consequence to them whether she had believed 
or not Or let us suppose farther, that the fact which had 
arrested their attention, and brought them to the Saviour, 
had been, not merely that he had read the heart and life of one 
of their number, but that she had thereby become the sub- 
ject of new affections and desires, been altogether changed 
in the whole tenor of her life, and that the change, which 
was so manifest and so wonderful in her case, had passed 
upon each of them successively in their intercourse with the 
Saviour. It is to something of this nature that we advert, 
when we speak of the resemblance which there is in the ex- 
perience of these Samaritans to that of all true Christians. 
The Saviour^ by his Word and Spirit, opens up to them the 
inmost workings of their hearts, whilst, at the same time, 
he presents in the Gospel that provision of mercy and grace 
which is fitted to meet and to rectify them all. The peace 
and the confidence which it presents, is not more fitted to 
banish the fear of guilt, than it is to quicken the desire af- 
ter hoUness; and ignorant as believers may be of many^ 
things, one thing they may know, that, whereas they were 
blind, now they see. They will find themselves awakened 
to the presence of objects to which they were insensible be- 
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fbre, but of which they cannot now doubt the reality ; they 
will find themselves the subjects of aflections and desires to 
which they were formerly strangers, and to which the Gospel 
alone could have l)ogotten them,— of desires which, while 
they make them feel their own nothingness, are, at the same 
time, sanctifying in their nature, and heavenly in their ob- 
ject. And the whole of the new tastes, habits, and enjoy- 
ments, which the Gospel is fitted both to beget and to satis- 
fy, will convince them how truly he in whom they have be- 
lieved is the Christ, the Saviour. 

Of the difference that obtains between their acquaintance 
with the Saviour, and that which Christians might possess 
before, it is not too much to say, that it is as great as the dif- 
ference between the situation of the Samaritans, when thor 
faith rested on the report of another, and when they found 
the truth of the report substantiated by personal intercourse 
with Jesus. And the correspondence is not less exact, be- 
cause the latter being possessed, they may lay aside their 
former ground of attachment to the Gospel, without, at 
least, finding their confidence sensibly diminished ; just as 
the scaffolding may be removed without doing injury to the 
building which it had assisted to rear. With an indeprad- 
ence of thought and sentiment, not less decided than the 
language which our text conveys, they may be able to say, 
that whatever it might once have been to them, yet now they 
do not, and cannot, need its support. They will not, on 
this account, deem less valuable any thing which might have 
assisted them onwards to the knowledge of the truths nor 
be disposed to disregard any of those means which were em- 
ployed to beget in their minds an interest in the Gospd. 
They will find it to be a cause of gratitude and thankfulness 
to God, that they were placed in circumstances favourable 
to any impressions of Divine things ; that they were never 
80 far \e& to the influence of their own evil hearty as to be 
tampted to reject or disbelieve the Bible ; and that, until i 
and better ground of confidence in its truth was im- 

kodb tban was still some attachment or other which kept 
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them within the range of its sanctifying impressions. But 
these will be no longer, as they were before, the chief, and 
far less, the only grounds of their faith in the Saviour ; they 
will find themselves knit to him as the life of their souls, and 
the stay of their hearts, — as the source of their happiness^ 
and the spring of their best consolations. And in the en- 
largement of mind which his Gospel communicates, in the 
hopes which it imparts, and in the new and better disposi- 
tions which these have made to spring up within them, they 
will know for themselves that he is the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. 

Till something like this is known, there can be no real 
faith in the message of the Gospel ; and any other sort of 
faith which men may have in it, is ever ready to be disturbed 
and disquieted, occasions every day occurring to evince its 
unfitness to contend with the real circumstances in which 
they are placed. Every new inlet of knowledge is apt to 
unsettle it ; having its foundation very much in the autho- 
rity of others, instead of resting on any foundation of its 
own, it is ready to be moved by all those circumstances 
which may occur to shake our confidence in the character 
and conduct of those to whom we naturally look for coimsel 
and guidance. But when we can say, in the language of 
our text, " We have heard him ourselves, and know that he 
is the Christ,'' none of these things will move us. Though 
the testimony of those through whom we first received it 
should fail, as the testimony of the Samaritan woman had 
done, if she had confessed her report of the Saviour to have 
been fabricated, we should still have a ground of attach- 
ment that would survive in the experience of our own hearts ; 
and the man that has known this can look round upon the 
difficulties and discouragements that perplex others, and 
which lead them to make shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience,— 'On all those ofiences at the truth, at which 
many stumble, and cast away their confidence, — ^and find all 
only binding more firmly to him his own. And with the 
mind of the Apostle, when in trying and troublous times. 
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and when many had been seduced from the truth, and 
others had been shaken, he can fidl back upon his strong- 
hold in the time of trial, and say, ** Nerertheless, the foun- 
dation of God standeth sure, haying this seal. The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.^ 



1. 
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I Corinthians^ v. 7. — Christ our passover is sacrificed for iis« 

The mention of the Passover, or of Christ as our passover^ 
will naturally bring to our recollection that occasion in the his- 
tory of God'^s ancient people with which the name originated^ 
and from which it has been transferred by the Apostle to 
an event yet more important ; and compared with which, 
the other was only the shadow of good things to come. 
Designing shortly and expressively to convey to us the vir- 
tue and efficacy of Christ^s sacrifice, he tells us, that ^^ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us.^^ 

We are thus almost necessarily referred, for the illustration 
of his meaning, to those transactions which were obviously in 
his view at the moment when he thus associated that event, 
which stands pre-eminent in Old Testament history, with the 
great event which crowns the glory of the New Testament 
dispensation. You will know that we refer you to the time 
when God brought his people out of Egypt. After a series of 
miracles, wrought in the sight of their enemies, intended to 
prove that he was the God of Israel, and to achieve their deli- 
verancefrom the house of bondage, but which were successively 
resisted by the obstinacy and pride of Pharaoh, we are inform- 
ed, that God resolved on giving a demonstration of his power^ 

* Preached before the Communion. 
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80 terrible, that not even the haughty monardi should be able 
to resist it, and one which should be so widely spread, and so 
widely felt, that not a dwelling in Egypt should renuiin un- 
affected or unreached by it He declared his purpose to go 
out at midnight into the midst of the land, and slay the first- 
bom of every family, firom the first-bom of Pharaoh to the 
first-bom of the meanest of his subjects ; and by thus in- 
flicting on every family the bitterest of all suffering, to make 
them feel the vanity of resisting God, and the necessity, un- 
less they would provoke a heavier judgment, of ^ving in- 
stant compliance with his demand, to let the people go. 

In the prospect of such a visitation, God was not un- 
mindful of the Israelites, scattered up and down, as tbey 
were, in the midst of the Egyptians. Intendmg to mani- 
fest his power against their enemies, the shield of his protec- 
tion was to be flung over them. The same hand which wis 
to be extended in judgment upon their oppressors^ was to 
be stretched out to shelter and to save them ; and their 
families were to be preserved firom the visitation that im- 
pended over the families of the Egyptians, in such a way is 
to leave no doubt on any mind that He had wrought their 
deliverance. 

They were commanded, every household apart, to stay or 
sacrifice a lamb, hence denominated the lamb of the Pass- 
over, or simply the Passover, and to sprinkle its blood upon 
the posts of their doors, that it might be to them for a token 
upon the houses where they were ; and wherever the Divine 
command was thus obeyed, the destroying angel was to pan 
over them, that the plague should not come upon them to 
destroy them, when he smote the land of Egypt. << And 
it came to pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all the first- 
bom in the land of Egypt, firom the first-bom of Pharaob 
that sat on his throne, unto the first-bom of the captive that 
was in the dungeon, and all the first-bom of cattle ; whilst 
^I^HiiBt any of the children of Israel not a dog moved his 
ffi against man or beast, that they might know how tbe 
J pot a dUfference between the Egyptians and Israel^ 
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tt can hardly be doubted, I think, that the whole of this 
transaction was intended to direct the minds of the IsraeUtes 
forward to that event with which it is connected in the text ; 
and, however many might never have been thereby guided 
beyond the event itself, I can hardly suppose that its typi- 
cal meaning was unknown to those who looked for redemp- 
tion in Israel. God had placed them under a dispensation 
which they were given to understand, generally, was only 
introductory to another and more perfect discovery of his 
will. He had taught them to expect an interference of his 
mighty power in their behalf, more glorious than any thing 
which they had yet beheld ; and that they were reserved as 
the witnesses of his grace, and the depositories of his coun-> 
8el, for the accomplishment of a purpose, in which, not only 
they, but all the families of the earth, were to be blessed« 
He had strewn the whole pathway of their history with in- 
cidents which were clearly typical of something to be fulfilled 
in his future kingdom, and had kept the feeling alive by 
the whole system of their religious observances ; and in these 
drcumstances, and placed under such a dispensation, I can 
scarcely persuade myself, but that holy men of old, whose 
minds were waiting in the faith of a spiritual redemption, 
did, in all ages, regard the Passover as the earnest of better 
things to come, and hailed its commemoration, not merely 
with feelings of gratitude for the deliverance which God had 
then wrought out for his people, but with feelings of joy and 
expectation, inspired by the hope of a yet higher deliver- 
ance. At any rate, there can be no doubt with us, that 
such was its ultimate design and intention. The many ap- 
plications which we have of it to the person and work of the 
Saviour, as '^ the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world,^ and ^^ the Lamb slain f)rom the foundation of 
the world,^ assure us, that it was intended to lead to him, 
and to centre in him. And it was something more than an 
allusion, therefore, or a mere accommodation, — ^it was an 
appropriation of the deliverance which Qod had wrought out 
for his people, to an object which it was all along designed 
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to typify and illustrate, when the Apostle dedaced that 
<' Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.^ 

According to the declarations of Scripture, the danger to 
which the families of Israel were exposed, on that night 
when God was to pass through the land of Egypt in judg- 
ment, is only a feeble representation of the danger to 
which all men are exposed as transgressors of the Divine 
law. The purpose wliich God then intimated, of visiting 
the sinners who had slighted and despised the manifestationi 
of his presence with his righteous indignation, is that whidi 
God has declared in every page of his Word, he will one 
day execute, in a yet more awful manner, upon eveiy im- 
penitent worker of iniquity. And the doom under which 
the first-bom, whether Israelites or Egyptians, must be con- 
sidered as lying, is really that under which, not the first-born 
only, but all men, in a yet more awful sense, lie,^the sen- 
tence of death. And not even the situation of Egypt as it lay 
that night, exposed to^^a misery from which diere was no le- 
fiige, and to be crushed before a power which it was hope- 
less to resist, and to be sunk in an overwhelming oyerthrow 
before it could tell the hand that dealt the blow,—* not even 
this situation could express the terribleness of that in whicb 
all men are placed, exposed to the wrath of God, which may 
come suddenly, and which, when it comes, comes without 
remedy, and leaves no room for hope. The Word of God 
assures us, that by nature we are the children of wrath^— • 
that judgment has come upon all men to condemnation,— 
that the wages of sin is death, — and that cursed is everyone 
that continueth not in all things written in the book of the 
law to do them. 

With these declarations of our guilt and danger as sin- 
ners, however^ God has equally declared his desire to pass 
over the families of the children of men, as he did the Ami- 
lies of Israel, on that night of fearftil visitation to the Egyp- 
tians. Actuated by the same tender pity for human neces- 
sities, which then showed itself in the consideration whidi 
lie gave to the situation of his people, he has decbued 
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0elf not willing that any should perish, but that all should be 
saved from the avenger of blood ; and not satisfied with any 
general expression, he has appointed a way by which we 
may escape the danger, and repose in safety from the threat^ 
ened evil* Along the whole line of his denunciations against 
sin, and his declarations of the hatred and abhorrence with 
which he regards it, you find running, side by side, intima- 
tions of a gracious will and purpose towards the sinner. 
M^erever you read of the hand of the destroyer lifted up 
to smite, there is, as it were, the stretching forth of anoth^ 
hand, to stay, to shelter, and to save ; and the discoveries of 
coming judgment are as nearly connected with discoveries of 
a promised refuge, as when God, in announcing to Moses^ 
iofc the first time, the judgments impending over Egypt, de« 
clared also the way by which his people would be in safety 
from the coming indignation. The combination of these 
two things constitutes^ in fact, the substance of the Divine 
communications on the subject of man^s spiritual condition* 
They are written, not merely in words, but graven on the 
incidents of the Bible history ; it is because our deliverance 
is to come to us through the same way, and is to become 
ours by very much the same application as that by which 
the safety of the Jewish people was ensured, that the Apostle 
declares, that ^^ Chpst our passover is sacrificed for us.*" 
In the Christian Passover, God has provided in the blood 
oi Christ a sacrifice sufficient for the deliverance of all from 
everlastii^ destruction. 

You will remember, that, when God declared to Moses 
his purpQfle to save the Israelites from the calamity which 
was in one night to plunge the land of Egypt into mourn- 
ing, and lamentation, and bitter wo, it was not intimated, 
as his purpose^ to preserve them independently of any means 
appointed by him, and to be employed by them, for the ac» 
complishment of this end. In this, as in many like deliver- 
ances vouchsafed to his people, he was pleased to make their 
safety to dep^id on their fiuth and obedience. He was 
pleaded to require that every family should provide a lamb 
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wliosc blood was to be sbcd, and oflered to hhn in 
The blood of this lamb was to be poured forth and sprinkled 
on the door-posts, and it was onlj through their obedienoe 
to this injunction, that the Divine purpose, in so far as thq^ 
were concerned, was to be accomplished. There can be litde 
doubt with any one, I think, what was the design of God 
in making such an appointment. Independendy of the trial 
which it afforded of their dependence on his faithfulness, it 
was doubtless intended to keep alive on their minds die 
truth, that without shedding of blood there was no remis- 
sion, — ^that even they, though his own peculiar people, were 
in a state of sin, and lay exposed to his judgments equally 
with those on whom they were to be inflicted, — that the lives 
of their iirst-bom were his, and only to be preserved by die 
substitudon of another life in the room of theirs, and as the 
price of their ransom ; and the solemnity with which diejr 
were required, in commemoradon of this event, and dbrouj^ 
out all ages, to redeem their first-bom, was obviously in* 
tended to preserve the same impression on their minds. 
There can be no doubt, at any rate, that, as their deliver- 
ance was to come to them, it was represented as coming by 
blood ; that intending to save them, God made their safety 
to be ensured through the substitution of a victim ; and diat 
it was in consideration of a sacrifice oflered by them, and 
accepted of God, that they were to be preserved. The ap- 
pointment of this sacrifice was the declaration of GixTs gra- 
cious mind towards them ; and when^ in obedience to the 
Divine command, the required sacrifice was offered, and the 
blood which God himself had declared adequate to their ran- 
som was shed, every hinderance to their attainment of the 
promised deliverance was removed ; and they required only 
to present to God the token of their obedience in order that 
diis deliverance might be their own. 

You are not to suppose, when, in allusion to this mode 
of deliverance, the Apostle says, ^^ Christ our passover if 
•aerificed for us,^ that the comparison which he intends to 
uistitiite, wiUlofoVd, ot ^^tA dedgaed to hold, in every point 
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For any thing we know, there was nothing, — I mean no 
necessity in his moral nature, — to have prevented God from 
saving the Israelites by the blood of any other animal than 
that of a lamb, or even without the shedding of blood at all. 
And for any thing that we can see, he might have provided 
for their safety in a thousand other ways, equally available, 
—excepting in so far as it was designed to keep alive on 
their minds the truth of their own guilty condition, and that 
their lives, and the lives of their families, were at God'*s sove- 
reign disposal. The appointment of a sacrifice was merely 
an arbitrary one, — that is to say, a thing for which we can 
give no other reason than that God appointed it. But you 
are not to suppose for a moment, that there was no more 
necessity than this, which was really no necessity at all, for 
the intervention of a greater sacrifice, before guilt could be 
atoned, or the sentence pronounced against iniquity passed 
from and repealed. On the contrary, we know, md are as- 
sured, that, in order to the exemption of any of our race 
from a yet more awful destruction, there was a necessity in 
the very nature of the Godhead, that an atonement should 
be provided, that a vindication of the Divine holiness and 
the Divine rectitude should be rendered, before one sinner 
could be admitted into the Divine presence, or one sin bp 
forgiven. 

And on the night when God made to meet on the Saviour 
the iniquity of us all, — ^when he poured on his blessed head 
the vials of his wrath, and when he was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, there was a manifestation of his hatred againirt 
iniquity, yet more fearful than on that night, when, in 
punishment of their contempt^ he laid low the pride of Egypt 
by one desolating overthrow, and made every family through 
her territory the scene of bitter anguish and wo. For all 
this, however, it still remains true, that designing to mani- 
fest his grace, in passing from execution of that sentence 
under which all men lie as transgressors, the deliverance 
opened up to them was to be by the blood of a sacrifice,-— 
4;hat it was by the substitution of a life for their lif^ that his 
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hand was to be stayed against the workers of iniquity, and 
that a price was to be paid, in order that the iedeinption« 
even of one, might be secured. 

Instead of leaving it to us, however, either to provide or 
to offer the victim, necessary as the ransom,— -God himsdf 
has provided and offered that victim in the person of his 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son. The precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without spot and without blemish, has 
been shed once for all, that all might apply to it, and, apply* 
ing, be in safety. And if there was a virtue in the blood of 
a lamb, so that by the Divine appointment, when that Uood 
was shed, God was pacified towards the children of his people, 
how much more virtue and efficiency, may we rest assured, are 
there in the blood of Christ, who, through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered himself without spot to God, to turn aside the fierce- 
ness of the Divine wrath ; and, if we only make applicatron 
to it, to stay the hand of the destroyer ! 

It was for this reason that the lamb in the Jewish festival 
was called the lamb of the Passover, or simply the Passover; 
and it is because the offering of the Lamb of God, to take 
away the sins of the world, has done for all men what the 
offering of the lamb did for every single family in Israel in 
which its blood was shed, — ^because that hinderance which 
existed in the holiness of the Godhead and in the purity of 
the Divine law to the passing over the sentence denounced 
against transgressors has been removed^ — and because it 
needs now no more than a simple act of faith on our par^ 
in order that we may be in safety through its provision of 
mercy, that the Apostle, borrowing the terms which had been 
of old applied to the mode of deliverance which God provided 
for his people, declares that *^ Christ our passover was 
sacrificed for us.*** 

It is to this point, we beg you to observe, that our illas- 

tration is to be confined, — that in both cases a ransom was 

^required, and that blood was to be shed, in order to their 

' safety. Between the nature and predousness of the blood 

'Aedf and'the dignity and quality of the victim, there wasa 
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difference as great as betTreen the nature and value of the 
deliverance to be effected by the offering of the paschal lamb 
and by the offering of the Lamb of God ; and redemption 
ftom all the fearfulness of the second death did not so far ex- 
ceed redemption from the mere visitation of the natural death 
as did the preciousne^s of the blood of Christ, that spotless 
Lamb of God, exceed the preciousness of that blood shed for 
IsraePs deliverance. In this, however, both agree, that they 
were the appointed and effectual ways through which deliverr 
ance was to come to the Israelites and to us ; and would you 
see how important is the declaration which the Apostle 
makes, and how necessary it is for our peace and for our 
safety, you have only to realize and to bring near to your* 
selves the condition in which the Israelites were placed when 
they first heard of the judgments which were impending, and 
listened at the same time to the way of peace and safety 
which the tender mercy of God had opened up to them. 

Could I tell you with the certainty of a Divine comrois- 
sion, that God was this night to pass through the midst of 
your families, to overwhelm you with such a visitation as he 
sent on Egypt^ — that at the dead of night his power was to 
be felt in every dwelling, laying your first-born in the dust, 
and saddening every household into the solemnity of a fu- 
neral^— -could I tell you that, with a secrecy which defied all 
precautions, in a way to which you could offer no resistance, 
and with a power before which you would be forced to feel 
your own nothingness, he was to rob you of your dearest 
treasure, heedless of all the tender ties and dear domestic 
sympathies which were then to be torn asunder,— could I tell 
you this with a Divine authority, and were you to receive it 
as Divine, I should have a communication to make, to which, 
I am persuaded, not one member of a family now present 
could be indifferent, whether he himself were marked out as 
the destined victim or not, and one which would awaken a 
sense of instant and pressing danger too importunate to be 
resisted ! And could I tell you at the same time, that by an 
appmtment, assured on the same authority, the life of your 
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children would be spared to you,-— that there was a waj 
opened for their deliverance, — that, whikt jou oould give 
nothing sufficiently precious to effi?ct it, God himaelf had 
provided a lamb for the ransom,— 4hat its blood had been 
actually shed, and needed only to be applied for their safety^ 
—I am persuaded that I should have a commnniratian. to 
make which would interest every better feeling of your na- 
ture» and awaken a desire to participate in its Ueasings, pro- 
portioned to the danger firom which it gave you the hope of 
a sure deliverance ! And yet this were fitted to convey a 
very imperfect idea of the truth which our text dedares. 
The danger under which it supposes you to lie is one &r 
more widely spread, and more fearful in its nature ; the de- 
liverance which it announces is one £u more precious than 
even the redemption of your first-bom. The reality of tb 
coming wo, and the value of the provided refuge, may be 
seen in the predousness of the blood required^ in order to 
avert the one and to ensure the other ; and we may read at 
once the reality of our misery, and the reality of our safety, 
in the declaration, that '^ Christ our passover ia sacrificed 
for us.'' 

Christ is called our passover, inasmuch as it is by an ap- 
plication of the blood of Christ, equivalent to that which the 
Israelites were required to make of the blood of the pasclud 
lamb, that the iniquities of any sinner are to be passed over 
and forgiven. You will remember, on again recurring to 
the history so often adverted to, that it was not simply by 
the blood of the lamb that the first-bom Israelites were to 
^be saved from the calamity which was to light with unsparing 
and unpitying vengeance on the first-bom of Egypt ; they 
were required, after killing it, to take of the blood, and to 
strike it on the two side^posts, and on the upper door-posts 
of the house ; and it was only aft;er this was done that they 
were promised, or could obtain^ the safety in which God ds 
rigned to place them and their families firom the nusery 
which was that night to come on the families around them, 
<< Apd the blood,'' said God, <^ shall be to you tox a tohsa 
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upon the houses where ye are, and when I see the blood, I 
will pasB over you, and the plague shall not be upon yon to 
destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt^^ 

You will thus perceive that the lamb might have been 
provided and the blood shed, which was adeiquate to the ran- 
som of their first-bom, and yet they would for all this have 
perished, had they neglected that part of the Divine ordi- 
nance which required J;hem to sprmkle the blood upon their 
houses, — ^that their safety lay, not in the mere fact of the 
lamb being provided or offered as a substitute for their first- 
bom, but in the blood of the lamb being recognised by God 
upon their habitations. It was this thing, equally indis- 
pensable as that there should have been blood shed at all, 
by which their safety was ultimately secured ; and until this 
was done, in the very way that God required it, they were 
really, for all the grace which God designed them, as help- 
less and unprotected as those for whom no such deliverance 
had been appointed. 

We beg that this may be remarked, because it afibrds a 
very simple and intelligible illustration of a point in the 
Christian economy, about which many are ready to entertain 
confused and erroneous opinions. There are not a few who, 
regarding merely the wide and comprehensive terms in which 
the Word of God declares the extent, and fulness^ and effi- 
ciency of the death of Christ, are indulging in the idea of 
safety, when they have no right ground for entertaining it, 
•*— who are ever employing the freeness and sufficiency of hia 
salvation as a means of searing their consciences, and harden- 
ing their hearts in a course of forgetfiilness of God, — and by 
whom the truth, that the blood of Christ deanseth from all 
sin,* is ever implied as the palliative, when they are pressed 
by the fisars of guilt, or as the means of building them up in 
the indulgence of a false hope. Against such ideas the lan- 
guage of the text is well fitted to guard us, and there may be 
few illustriations better fitted to show the exact situation in 
which men are placed by the death of Christ, than that de« 
rived from the nature of the Passover. In saying that 
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**' Christ our passover is sacrificed for us,*" the Apostle 
meant, that the death of Christ has pkced us, and eveiy 
man, in the same situation as were the fiunilies of Israd 
when the blood of the hunb was shed. God b propitiated 
for iniquity, and every thing is done that can ever be dooei 
or that will ever be required, in the way of satisfaction or 
atonement. But are we on this account to conoeiYe that, by 
this act on the part of God, we are forgiven, or placed beyond 
the reach of the destroyer ? — or are we to conceive, because 
a ransom has been offered, adequate to the blotting out of 
all transgressions, that our safety is secured ? The case of 
the Israelites will easily furnish you with the answer. AD 
this was done in their case ; and yet they might notwith- 
standing, and imless the blood of tiiat lamb had been sprink- 
led on their door-posts, have been involved in the same 
calamity which overtook the Egyptians. Without this, the 
blood shed had never availed for the delivenuice of thdz 
first-bom firom the stroke of the destroying angel ; and as 
little will it avail us to hear of the value of Christ's sacrifice, 
tiie efficiency of Christ's redeeming blood, and the fulnea 
and sufficiency of his substitution, unless we follow this up 
by an act equivalent to that by which a believing Israelite, 
on the simple word and bidding of God, sprinkled the blood 
of the lamb on his dwelling, and rest in the security of the 
Divine faithfulness that he was then in safety from that un- 
utterable wo^ which in one night, and in one hour, was to 
send consternation and anguish into every dwelling in Egypt 
But it is not merely for exposing false or mistaken views 
of the nature of Christ^s salvation that the illustration of our 
text may be employed. It was intended and fitted to teach 
us how the blood of Christ may be made efiTec^tual for oar 
deliverance. And there is something so exceedingly arn^ 
in the way by which the families of Israel were preserved, 
by sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts of their hoxmOy 
that it can hardly fail, I think, to be felt as placing withni 
die reach of every one who has been led to feel his own ne- 
itMiSm $B a dnner the blessmgB of salvation ; if it be tm 
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that in his case it is by an application equally simple that 
this blessing is to become his own. 

I fear, however, were I merely to tell you that the blood 
of Christ must be sprinkled on your hearts, as the blood 
of the Iamb was required to be on the dwellings of the Israel- 
ites^ — that you need only to do this, and you are in safety^ 
—and that God will at last pass over all to whom the Sa« 
viour^s blood has been thus applied, — that I should not con- 
vey any dear idea on the subject to those of you who possessed 
it not before ; and it is necessary, therefore, to know pre- 
cisely what meaning that act conveyed by which an Israelite 
did these things, and what is the act analogous, or like to 
it, by which the blood of the Passover becomes effectual for 
shielding a sinner from that misery which will one day be the 
portion of all who are not in Christ. 

Now you will easily perceive, that this act on the part of 
the Israelite was one declarative of his confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the blood that had been shed for his first-bom. He 
did thereby declare, that he had given, as God required, a 
life for the ransom of his child, — ^he carried that blood forth 
to meet 66d, and to present it, in order to stay the hand of 
the destroyer, — and he did simply and expressively plead 
with God this blood in arrest of the destruction to which 
both he and his family had, but for its gracious appoint- 
ment, been exposed. Such was the real meaning of the 
sprinkling of blood ; and there was something in it not less 
significant or less eloquent, because the whole passed in dumb 
show, without any thing to break in upon the solemn still- 
ness of that fearful night. And mark well what was the con- 
sequence. Whilst there was not a dwelling in Egypt which 
was not on that night visited with the destruction of their 
first-bom^ and not a family remained in which there was not 
one deady — ^wherever the symbol of a believer's habitation was 
discovered, the angel of God passed over it, — ^the arm that 
was lifted up to smite was instantly extended to shelter and 
to save,— *the same Almighty power that had otherwise been 
arrayed agunst it, stood forth for its defence and protection. 
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—and the families of Israel were eadi of them embraced ih 
a security, as if there had been no pestilence walking in dark- 
ness throughout the land. 

In declaring that <^ Christ our passover ia sacrificed for 
us,*^ the Apostle, as I have already said, telle ua that blood 
has been shed adequate to the deliverance of all^ and free to 
be applied to by all. And he substantiaUy tells ua, also, that 
wherever there is the same confidence in the eflScacy of a 
Saviour^s blood, and in the fulness of a Saviour^a ransom^— 
wherever these are pleaded with the same simplicity as wsb 
intended to be exhibited in the act by which an Israelite wis 
saved, — God will, in like manner, pass from the sentence 
which he has denounced against the sinner, and mluiifestth^ 
same reverence for that faithfulness, on which, equally with 
the believing Israelite, the sinner then takes his firm stand. 

In going to Ood, carrying with you the blood of the one 
sacrifice, and in the faith of its efficacy, — in laying it down, 
as it were, at the Divine footstool, in arrest of the awful sen- 
tence under which you lie as transgressors,— and in present- 
ing it to meet and avert the punishment to which you ne 
righteously subjected, you do the very same thing as was 
done by the Israelites, when they sprinkled the blood upon 
the door-posts of their houses. You go forth to . meet God, 
presenting and pleading the sufficiency of the Saviour^s ran- 
som,— you fill your mouth with the very arguments whidi 
he has emboldened you to employ, and which he never otace 
denied or refused,— and the safety of a sinner, whilst waiting 
in the attitude of confidence in Qod through the death of his 
Son> and having his heart and his conscience sprinkled with 
the blood of his spotless sacrifice, is not even exceeded by 
the security in which the dwellings of Israel were placed, 
when sprinkled with the blood of the lamb, every one of 
which was fenced by the Divine faithfidness from the coming 
judgments, and became the scene of reposing confidence and 
peaceful gratitude ; whUst nothing but the cry of lamenta- 
jtipn and anguish was to be heard in the dwellings around 
jUmiL Ood then becomes the sinner^s confidence, aa hewn 
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the confidence of Israel,<-— his trust is then equally irith theirs 
in that faithful Word, in which he hath privileged him to 
hope, — and though no outward mark is set upon him, and 
no visible separation distinguishes him, he is as much, in the 
eye of God, separated from others, as if God had vi8U)ly 
fenced him by the direct exercise of his omniscience^ and 
placed him beyond the reach of those threatenings which he 
has denoimced against transgressors. 

It was to engage your minds to the consideration of this 
truths — ^not merely to tell you that the blood of a Lamb has 
been offered, adequate to the blotting out of all transgres- 
sions, — ^but to tell you how, by thus simply coming forth to 
meet God, with no confidence in yourselves, but carrying 
this blood with you as your confidence, you should be in 
safety, that the Ap<Mstle declared << Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us.^ And I know not any argument more 
effectual for urging you to make it your refuge, than that 
which may be found by returning once more to that eventful 
night, from the scenes of which we have necessarily been led 
to draw so many of our illustrations. 

I have already pointed out to you the solemn interest that 
would be awakened in the breast of every Israelite, as he 
heard of the redemption by the blood of the lamb for his 
first-bom, and how every parental feeling would be awakened 
that this blood might be made effectual for his chUd^s deli- 
verance ; and you can easily conceive how, as he listened to 
the discovery of the way by which his dearest treasure might 
be spared to him, the resolution would be instantly taken, 
and almost instantly executed, to kill and sprinkle the blood 
of that lamb, whose life was to be accepted for* the life of his 
child. And never would his anxious fears rest for a sin^e 
moment,-— never would he cease to feel that the destroying 
angel might be upon him, and tear from him his first-bom, 
until tJiat blood was sprinkled on his door-posts, and he 
could rest in the security of the Divine faithftilness, that he 
and his fieunily were then in safety from the threatened de- 
struction. 
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Now when I can assure you, on the same Divine tesd^ 
mony, that you yourselves are exposed to perils more fearful 
than those which threatened the families of Israel,— that if 
you hasten not to sprinkle your guilty souls with the blood 
of Ood's spotless Lamb, the avenger of blood may be upon 
you, to cut you off without remedy, and to leave you with- 
out hope, — and that by an application, which may be made 
in less time than that in which an Israelite could stribe the 
blood of the lamb on his door-posts,— an application so 
simple as that of instantly placing your confidence in God 
through Christ, and presenting to him the blood of the sa- 
crifice, — can I find any thing more eflSsctual fer shutting yoa 
up, as it were, unto Christ, than this simple statement of 
your danger on the one hand, and of the fireeness and fulness 
of the remedy provided on the other ? Or can I present t 
security more ample than that which may at this moment be 
yours, even the faithfulness of him who has magnified hii 
Word above all his other name, and who never can, ttid 
never will, disown the confidence on which he has encouraged 
you and every sinner to repose ? 

There was not much apparent difference between the si- 
tuation of the Egyptians and that of the Israelites on the 
approach of that night when God was to pass through the 
land in judgment. The dwellings of the one looked as well 
guarded and as well fenced from the entry of calamity as the 
dwellings of the other ; and, sunk in the profound repose and 
in the deep forgetfulness of a midnight hour, the familiAw of 
Egypt might have seemed even more peaceful^ and their 
condition more enviable, than the fiunilies of Israel^ with that 
look of painful expectation, and at times, I doubt not, of 
watchful and unbelieving anxiety, which, even with all thdr 
trust in God, they might have betrayed. The confidence d 
the one, however, was the confidence of a blind security, 
which the approach of danger soon dissipated,— -tlie oonfi- 
dence of the other was a well-founded confidence in God, 
the strength of which was only known when the hour of trial 
eame* The peace of the one was that restless and troubled 
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peace which precedes and announces the fury of the tempest 
that is to sweep it away, — the peace of the other was the 
peace of those who saw the gathering storm, and had found 
in the Divine faithfulness a shelter from its coming desola- 
tion. The tranquillity of the one was the tranquillity of na- 
ture, from which they could not awake without also awaking 
to the bitterest sense of misery and wretchedness, — ^the tran* 
quillity of the other was that of faith keeping its watchful 
eye upon the sanctuary, and contemplating at once the dan- 
ger and the deliverance. 

Whilst, therefore, there was that night a cry throughout 
all the land of Egypt, such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be, and nothing was to be heard save the wailing of 
parental affection for the first-bom whom the angel of death 
had smitten, and nothing was to be seen but the consterna- 
tion of men who knew not but the next hour would bring 
with it a heavier doom, — ^there was peace, and holy joy, and 
devout gratitude in every dwelling of Israel. And when 
the night of a yet more terrible judgment comes, as come it 
will, whether men regard it or not,— when sinners shall be 
made to feel the baselessness of every false confidence, and 
every refiige of lies shall be swept away, and they shall caU 
upon the rocks and upon the mountains to fall on them, and 
to cover them from the wrath of the Lamb, — Christ shall in 
like manner distinguish those who are sealed with the seal o£ 
his own faithfulness, and shutting them up for a little, until 
the indignation be overpast, as he did the Israelites that 
night in their dwellings, until he had avenged him in the 
blood of his enemies, shall he bring them forth, to walk 
abroad in the new heavens and the new earth, which his 
blood has purchased, and to inherit the kingdom which he 
has prepared for all who love him. 
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THE FEKCING OF THE COMMUNION-TABLE. 

We read in the Old Testament history, biethien, that in 
commemoration of the great event to which we have had oc* 
casion to direct your attention,<— the passing over the first* 
bom of Israel, when God smote the first-bom of Egypt, he 
appointed a solemn festival to be observed by the children of 
Israel in all ages, in order to preserve alive the memory of 
the Divine interposition on their behalf. '* This day,^ said 
Gk)d, *^ shall be unto you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep 
it a feast to the Lord throughout your generatioiis. Ye shall 
keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever.^ 

In like manner, and in commemoration of a yet more glo- 
rious Passover, — ^in commemoration of that blood shed for 
the redemption of his people from their spiritual enemies,—" 
God has appointed a festival to be observed by them in all 
ages ; and, before proceeding to celebrate this feast^ in obe- 
dience to the Divine command, you will read with us the 
warrant which we have for dispensing it, as you will find it 
written, 1 Corinthians, xi. 23 — 30. 

Such are the nature and design of the Christian Passover. 
On recurring to that festival, with which, following the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, it may be compared, — I mean the Jew- 
ish Passover, — ^you will recollect that the stranger and the 
uncircumcised were forbidden to partake thereof, and that it 
was not till they had acknowledged their desire to belong to 
the body of the Israelites, and received the outward seal of 
the Divine covenant, that they were permitted to unite in 
celebrating a festival, which, from its very nature, was ap- 
propriated to the chosen people of Israel. And we are thus 
reminded, on the very face of the Jewish institution, of that 
separation, — not less truly intended^ and not less solenmly to 
be observed, though partaking of the spiritual character of 
the economy to which it belongs,— which God requires in 
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the celebration of the Christian Passover, ^^ lest coming un- 
worthily, we eat and drink judgment to ourselves/^ 

In directing your attention fbr a few moments, therefore, 
to this point, permit me to do. so by reference to the profes-> 
don which every Israelite really made in observing the me* 
morial of the preservation of his people, and to lead you to 
ascertain how far you are. really prepared to make the same 
profession, with reference to a higher object, in the comme* 
moration of the Christian Passover. In eating of the paschal 
Iamb, the most solemn of the ordinances of his nation^ I 
need not say, that every Israelite professed his belief in the 
great events which it was intended to commemorate, and 
which occupied so prominent a place in the history of his 
nation. The degraded state in which his people were in 
Egypt, — ^the danger which threatened them on that night 
when the Egyptians were smitten and they delivered,-— the 
reality of the Divine interference in their behalf in crushing 
their enemies, and the subsequent redemption which was vir- 
tually accomplished, when the destroying angel passed over 
them, and smote the power that oppressed them ; — all these 
things must have been believed, and must have been present 
to his mind, at the time when an Israelite partook of the 
Passover ; and he did therefore, by this one act, avow his 
faith in the great outline of God^s dealings with the children 
of his people, in every thing that related to their redemption 
from the land of bondage. 

In doing this^ however, — ^in thus solemnly commemo-^ 
rating so distant events,— --every Israelite did at the same 
time profess to feel that they were events in which he was 
interested, not merely as occasions in which God manifested 
his power and his goodness, or in connexion with which the 
history of his own nation might be affecting to him ; but as 
events in which he had a real personal interest, and which were 
still fitted to awaken his gratitude and thankfulness, notwith- 
standing the distance of time and difference of place in their 
original accomplishment He professed to regard them as 
the events to which he really owed his redemption and deli- 
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▼enmce firom a like bondage,— to them he Tirtoally traced 
all the blessings of which he was then in possession in the 
land of Canaan, — he acknowledged that it was of Qod that 
he held, or could hold, them, firom this circninstance alone, 
that God had wrought out his redemption. And the act, 
dierefore, by which he partook of the paschal offiering was an 
acknowledgment of his dependence on the DiVine goodness 
for the comforts he enjoyed, and an act ezpressiye of his 
obligation to God for all the peculiar mercies which his grace 
had bestowed on him. 

It is no less obvious, however, and is, indeed, almost 
an inference from what has been now stated, that in cele- 
brating the Passover, every Israelite did virtually trans- 
act and covenant with God over the blood of the lamb then 
ofiered, taking God to be his God, and owning the obliga- 
tion under which he was laid to obey all his commandments. 
I can scarcely suppose an Israelite to have entertained gra- 
titude to God for the peculiar mercies of redemption, with- 
out this sentiment foUowing in its train. Of all the bless- 
ings which God had bestowed at the time when he wrought 
deUverance for his people,<— the greatest, and that, indeed, 
which enhanced every other, was, that he then announced 
himself to be their God, — that he claimed them to be his 
own, because he had redeemed them, and challenged for 
himself all those peculiar and gracious feelings, which such 
a condescension on liis part entitled him to daim. In pro- 
fessing, therefore, as every Israelite did, by participating in 
this ordinance, his gratitude for his peculiar privil^es, he un- 
questionably professed his gratitude for this, the chie&st 
mark of the Divine regard. He expressed his peculiar thank- 
fulness to Qod, for having assumed so gracious an appella- 
tion as the God of his people ; and he virtually admitted, as 
distinctly as it was made, the claim which God had on his 
grateful obedience, as the God who had redeemed him. 
Such, in the very simplest view of it, was the profi^ssion 
which every Israelite made, so often as he celebrated the 
Passover. I do not say that every Israelite really felt this 



to be implied in it, or leceived it with these truths distmcdy 
before him. Nevertheless, all this was myolved, wh0th6r be 
eonsidered it or not ; and the question to which I would uoW) 
in a few words, direct your attention is, how f^r you aye 
prepared to make the same acknowledgment with ref<»eaoe 
to diose great objects presented to your faith^ and well fitted 
to excite your gratitude, and challenge your obedience, in the 
Christian Passover. 

, I shall not suppose, that amongst those who seek admit- 
tance to the table of the Lord, there are any who eitlu^ 
disbdieve or deny the great &cts wMch are there comme* 
fflorated, the snfierings and death of the Son of God, as an 
atonement for sin. I should be unwilling to c(mceiYe it 
possible, that almost any consideration could induce such 
a mockery of holy things^ as would be implied in thus pai^ 
tieipathig of die communion of the body and blood of Christ. 
I would remind Tyou on this point, however, that these 
troths can never be received or^held by you, as the BiUe re«> 
quires, unless you have been convinced of your own condi- 
tion as sinners,— *that it is vain for you to speak of believ*^ 
ing in Christ fQt salvation^ if you never felt that you 
were lost, or if you never knew what it was to feel that you 
were in bondage to sin. Till this is done, you have, and 
must have, something in yourselves, which will prevent the 
fiill conceptiony^-»4ind fiur more, the cordial acceptance of 
gospel truths ; and I beseech those, if such there be^ who 
are destitute of any serious consideration of their own guilt 
and misay as sinneis, and who yet propose to commemorate^ 
and that with no small appearance of fervour, the great fiMSt 
that 6od gare his own son to the death, that guilt might be 
taken away and sin removed, — ^to consider that such a service 
must be as hatefiil to Gbd, as it is unmeaning on their part, 
-«-4i tiling, to say the very le^st of it^ which God never will 
aeeept at Aeir hands, because it possesses, and can possess, 
nothing that entities it to be called a reasonable service. 

I would, however, in fencing our communion-table, more 
espeeiidUiy iuqtrirsy howfiHr the great truth, which it briiigt 
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80 aflectingly before us, has impressed your mindsy ind 
wanned your hearts ? — how far it has come home to you as 
an event in which you are as much interested as if it had 
passed but yesterday ? — and how far you can approach its 
commemoration with the feeling of those, who, under the 
impression of a lively gratitude, look to the great Passover 
as an occasicm, the blessings of which were as much bh 
tended for them, and have as much application to them, as 
if it had been the special provision made for their &mily, 
instead of a provision in which all are free to share. 

You will remember, that this was a peculiar feature m 
the profession which an Israelite made by eating the Pass^ 
over ; without which, indeed^ it could never have claimed, or 
received, the reverence which it obtained throughout every 
generation of Ood^s ancient people. And believe me, breth- 
ren, there can be no real commemoration of Christ^a death, 
tmless we have this bond of connexion with the great pur- 
poses of his death. It is not by hearing of the shed blood, 
and the open way, and the free and full salvation, or giving 
to them a bare and formal acquiescence, that you are evor 
to be profited ; unless there be also a special application 
of that blood to your own consciences to make you dean ; 
and our inquiry at you is, not how far these things may be 
known and received by you, but how far, under a sense of 
sin, and danger, and helplessness, you are betaking yourselves 
to the Saviour, and, if I may use the expression, shutting 
yourselves up in him, as all your salvation ?— how far you 
are now thinking of him, and hearing of him, even as an Is- 
raelite would hear of the lamb provided for the ransom of 
his first-bom ? Has there been any thing of that going out 
of anxiety and desire after him which there would be in the 
mind of the Jewish parent, till the lamb was slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the door-posts ? Have you £dt any 
thing of the gratitude which he would feel, as he saw with 
joy the deliverance which God had specially provided fiir 
him, from the coming desolations ? And, is it with this mind, 
and in this spirit, that you are come to commemorate that 
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Divine grace, to which you look for blessings more pre- 
cious far than life, even deliverance from that eternal death, 
under the power and condemnation of which sin has brought 
you? 

■ I have only to ask you further, whether, in this view, 
and wil^ these feelings, you are prepared to take God as 
your God, and whether you have it as your great desire, to 
do his will ? You will remember, that this was a p(nnt, not 
less prominent than any of those now stated, in the com- 
memoratum of the Passover by a believing Israelite. The 
Passover, with him, was the first step taken by God towards 
the redemption of his people, in order that they might be 
his people, and he might be their Gbd. That deliverance 
was wrought for this end amongst others, that God might in-* 
stitute a new claim on their homage and obedience. And 
the Christian Passover, — ^itself only a step towards the en- 
tire redemption of his spiritual people from the bondage of 
sin,— was sacrificed for this great object, that God might 
institute a new daim on the hearts of all who believe in it. 
Are you now prepared, therefore, to acknowledge the daim 
which God thus makes, in consideration of the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot, once shed for you, by an affectionate reception of him 
a»»your God, and a simple and unreserved dedication of 
yourselves to his authority and will ? And without making 
any exception of your dearest sins, or your tenderest affec- 
tions, do you now desire that God may have the predomir' 
fiance over all ? and trusting to his grace to perfect the reso- 
lution, do you now resolve to give yourselves up, not only 
to be washed and justified, but sanctified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of your God ? 

It is in this way^ and with this mind, that you are invited 
io come to the Lord's Table; and wherever this is the mind 
of intending communicants, we now cheerfully invite them 
to come, with the assurance, that to such his flesh shall h^ 
meat indeed, and bis blood drink indeed* 
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THE ADDRESS AFTEE THE COMMtTNIOH. 

Before cloung the peculiar servioes of a Commimion Sab- 
bath, you will permit me to address to you a few words on 
the obligations under which you are now laid to Grod ; sod 
the peculiar influence which you should carry with youfiom 
the services of this day to the business and employments of 
the world. It is well for our direction on this point, that 
Ood himself, by an ordinance, to be observed throughout all 
ages in Israel, with reference to tiie time when he passed ovet 
the first-bom, has left on record what is the peculiar feeling 
which he requires us to cherish in oonnderation of bis graee. 

When the Lord brought the children of Israel into the 
land of Canaan, all the first-bom, whether of man or of 
beasts were to be the Lord^s. The firstlings of their flocks 
or herds they were to ofier in sacrifice, the first-born of 
their children they were to redeem, and they were given 
distinctly to know the ground of this^ in the answer whid 
they were required to make to the inquiries of their chil- 
dren,— ^< When thy son asketh thee in time to eome, say- 
ing. What is this? — then shalt thou say unto him, By strength 
of hand the Lord brought us out of the land of Egypt, from 
the house of bondage ; and it came to pass, when Pharadi 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the firstJxNm of 
Egjrpt, both the first-bom of man, and the firBtJ>oni of 
beasts ; therefore, I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the 
womb being males, but all the first-bom of my children I 
redeem.*^ 

In thus challenging to himself in all ages this peculiar 
right to the first-bom of Israel, in requiring that they should 
be either offered to him or redeemed by the substitution ol 
another victim, and in giving, as the reason of this appontt* 
aient, that he had saved the first-bora of their fathers fiom 
the destruction which came upon Eg]^t, there can be no 
'^fl^l>^ that God did daim them as peculiarly his ; that in 
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addition to the title which he had in common to the life of 
all, he had a stronger title to their life, because he had re- 
deemed them ; and in continuing this as an ordinance for 
ever, he did obviously desire to keep alive on the minds of 
every successive generation, that he never had forgotten^ or 
would forget, the obligations under which his grace had laid 
them> by working out for them so great a deliverance. 
Every head of an Israelitish &mily, in offering to God a raob- 
som for his first-bom, distinctly confessed that his child was 
not his, but Grod^s ; that he could only have that right to it 
which Grod permitted him to have with regard to his other 
children, by the substitution which had been made of an^ 
other life in its room, and that it was a holy and dedicated 
thing, with which he had no right to intermeddle. And to 
refuse thus sanctifying it to the Lord^ was a distinct denial^ 
either that Otod had wrought redemption for the families of 
his people at all, or a refusal to own the obligations under 
which that redemption had laid him, and the children of his 
people, for ever. 

It must be very obvious to you, that the design of God 
in this ordinance was to teach every successive generati<Ml 
how greatly they ought to value the riches 6f his grace to 
them and to their families ; and the application of this to 
the situation of those of you who have now participated in 
the memorials of a yet greater redemption is almost too ob- 
vious to require a distinct illustration. If, in considerstiiui 
of having saved the first-bom of his people from the stroke 
of the destroyer, God thought fit to appoint an ordinance to 
commemorate it to all ages ; and if, not restricting his right 
to one generation, he sees fit to stretch it over every suc- 
ceeding generation, and to daim all the first-bom as his ; then 
what must be the daim which he has upon those whom he 
has yet more signally delivered ? And what must be the 
feeling of obligation to the riches of his grace, which he r^ 
quires them to keep alive on thdr hearts ? If these were not 
thdr own but God's, how much more must they be 

8 
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whom he has rescued from the punishment, and promises to 
deliver from the power of sin ? and how much more deeply 
may they be expected to feel, and to cherish a sense of the 
obligations which they owe to him, for whom God himself 
has provided and offered so precious a ransom, in the per- 
son of his only-begotten and well-beloved Son ? It is thus 
that the ordinance instituted of God in Israel may be em- 
ployed to show us, how, and in what way, God wishes us to 
account of the obligation under which the riches of his re- 
deeming grace has laid those who believe. 

And, brethren, this is an acknowledgment which God 
does expect and require, and will, I am persuaded, receive 
at the hand of every one who has been made aliye to the 
riches of his grace. If you do feel that you are not your 
own, but God^s^ — ^that he has acquired in you, by purchase, 
a right of property, even stronger, if possible, than that de- 
rived from having created you, and that you have not been 
redeemed with corruptible things, such as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,— you will feel it^ at the same time, 
to be the most reasonable of all claims, when he requires 
you to glorify him in your bodies and spirits^ which are his. 

To know it as a truth, that in the day of a calamity impend- 
ing over us, more fearful than that which impended over the 
families of Egypt, and when neither the blood of lambs nor of 
bulls could take away sin, he spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up to the death for us all ; to know that to the 
blessings of his salvation we are all welcome, and have had 
these blessings actually made over to us, and.sealed in the 
solemn services of this day, may well be expected to awaken 
a sense of gratitude and obligation which could not be re- 
pressed, and which would surely manifest itself in every way 
that could do him honour. And when the path which God 
opens up for the expression of a grateftil heart, is one not 
more tending to his glory than to your own peace and wdl- 
ktipg ; when, in the keeping of the least of his command- 
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ments, there is great reward ; I know nothing which could 
be added to induce you to live, not unto yourselves^ but 
unto him who loved you, and gave himself for you. 

It was not only, however, by such an ordinance as that to 
which I have now adverted, that God kept alive the peculiar 
feeling which his grace was intended to excite in the rami 
of an Israelite. Whilst the mere act by which God padsed 
over their families had an especial reference to the first-bom, 
it was only, as I have had occasion to say, the first step to- 
ward the redemption of the whole nation. The power of 
their enemies was then broken, and their freedom was vir« 
tually accomplished ; and all, therefore, in after ages, were 
required to cherish those peculiar feelings which his redeem* 
ing grace was fitted to awaken in every heart. Accordingly 
you find that this point is always brought prominently for- 
ward by God in the various commands which he issued, and 
the various requirements which he gave them to observe,-—' 
that it was not merely by the authority and right which he 
possessed over them, as over all his creatures, but by a new 
and superadded authority, originating in the new relation- 
ship in which he stood to them, that he peculiarly claimed 
their obedience. And an Israelite, in reading the word which 
Gbd had given him, was never, therefore, allowed to forget 
the peculiar obligations under which he was bound to hve to 
the honour of the Divine name. 

I am persuaded that on this point I do not need to give 
you examples ; but you will easily recollect without them, 
that it is this consideration, — the consideration of having re- 
deemed them,r-"Vhich prefaced the solemn deliverance of the 
law from Mount Sinai,— -which constitutes the great bond in 
inculcating even the minutest relative duty^-— which is ever 
applied to excite the people of Israel to thankfulness, or ta 
make them patient under tribulations,*— which is employed 
to bring them to a sense of guilt, or to lead them back to 
him from whom they had revolted. And if you were to take 
these motives from the Old Testament, you would strip it of 
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the great and inspiring conriderations which it every where 
containB to diligence and faithfuhieas in the Divine sendee. 
Qod did obviously design by all this, that the redemption 
which he had accomplished for his people, and the peculiar 
privileges which he had bestowed, were to mingle with the 
whole strain of their existence, — ^that it was not only on the 
commemoration of the Passover that they were to be felt and 
acknowledged, but amidst all the diversified employments in 
which they would be engaged^ and the various situations in 
which they would be placed. And if this was his design and 
olrject,^f he deemed this obligation to be so strong and so 
sacred as thus habitually to present it, and to desire that 
they would thus habitually feel it,— can we suppose that our 
obligations are less, to cherish the remembrance of his grace 
to our souls, or that we should not feel it at all times thus 
exciting us to live to the Divine service and glory in Christ 
Jesus? 

I have only to add a single word to those who have been 
merely the spectators of this day^s solemnity,-— to those who 
by reason of tender years have not yet participated in this 
ordinance, or who from some other motive have never yet sat 
down at a communion-table. And I do so at this tiine, be- 
cause there was on this very point a special command given 
by God to his ancient people. When their children should 
ask in after ages, on the return of the Passover^ What mean- 
eth this ? the Israelites were commanded to say, ^^ It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord's Passover, who passed over the houses 
of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyp- 
tians and delivered our houses.^ The command was obvi- 
ously intended to awaken their minds to the importance of 
Divine things ; and it is a command which every Christian 
parent who has been this day at the Lord^s Table will not 
fidly I trust, to remember this night in his fiimily^-circle. 
And when you ask, as some of you may do, with refierence 
ienioea in which your parents, and finends, and neigh- 

%*li*fe been engi^^ed, What meaneth this ? we feel eon- 
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Strained to answer you in like manner,-— It is the sacrifice, 
or the memorial of the sacrifice, of the Lord^s Passover, who 
smote our spiritual enemies, and deliyered us by the blood 
of his Son from that death to which we were subjected on 
account of our transgressions. 
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1 JonN^ ii. 1. — These things write I unto jcfa, ihat ye tan not And 
if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. 

It is not difficult to perceive, from the structure of this 
sentence, what was the design of the Apostle in address- 
ing it to his converts. He had obviously been setting befere 
them certain topics, intended and fitted to guard them against 
sin ; the natural impression of which, if duly considered, was 
to advance them in that holy character which it was his 
great aim to further and to perfect, and to excite them to a 
greater aUiorrence of every thing that would injure or im- 
pair it. Whilst awkre, seemingly, that believers would, 
through forgetfulness or neglect of this, and by the power of 
temptation, be led into sin, and that they needed something 
more than simply to be guarded against its commission, he 
opens up the way for their restoration to peace and puri^, 
in the advocacy and intercession of Christ. Such we con- 
ceive to be the design of the Apostle, from the language be 
employs ; and we may become satisfied of this, from a little 
Btt^Dition to the subjects presented in the context. 

In the fifth verse of the previous chapter, beyond which 
Aa pduQts adverted to in the text do not extend, you find 

^dadaxing the perfisct holiness and purity of the Divine 

^m nessi ng this under the very striking and signifi- 

UttDj that '* God is light, and in him is no darkness 
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at all ;^'' and declaring, at the same time, that so much did 
this constitute his essential character, that it was impossible 
for any who were living in sin, or " walking in darkness,^ as 
he terms it, to maintain communion or fellowship with God^ 
Along with this, you find him declaring the blessedness of 
those who walked in the light,— that is, the habitual bent oi 
whose lives was to holiness,— that whilst others were lying, 
and not acting sincerely, — ^not ^^ doing the truth,^ if they 
made any pretences to its possession, — they had truly their 
fellowship with one another, that is obviously, with the Fa- 
ther through the Son ; that they were admitted to the ftiU 
■and firee participation of all the blessings of the Gospel, and 
that the blood of Christ cleansed them from all sin. The 
mention of salvation through the blood of Christ leads the 
Apostle, in the eighth and ninth verses, and in a way not unu* 
sual in the simple and sententious style of writing which he 
^opted, to state the necessity of this atonement, and at the 
atone time its fireeness to all who come to God acknowledging 
their iniquities. ^^ If we say we have no sins, we deceive our«- 
aelves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he 
is fiuthful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
firom all unrighteousness.^^ And when, at the close of an 
address of this nature, and bringing before their minds these 
truths, he turns to his converts, — ^to those whom he believed, 
as is evident from every part of the epistle, were walking in 
the light, and says, ^^ These things write I unto you^ that 
ye sin not,^ diere can be little doubt that his design, was to 
move them, by the view of the privileges which they enjoyed, 
to beware of the very appearance of evil ; and that the con* 
sideration of these furnished peculiar reasons why they should 
not in any way offend God. Aware, at the same time, that 
in spite of all the motives that might be brought to bear 
upon them, or rather through the neglect of these, sin would 
assail, and often overcome, — that through the power of temp* 
tation, and the principles of a corrupt heart, they might be 
at times led far away from the purity that became them^— 
and that transgressions of a deeper dye than those defecU in 
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dbily obflcrvmce, which attend the humblest and the doeeit 
walk with Ood, might stain their conduct, and destroy their 
peace, he declares that there was a remedy proYided in the 
Gospel for meeting this influence to which they were d$Stj 
exposed ; md that if my man^-H>bviously meaning thereby 
any believer,— «ny of those whom he denominates his litde 
children,— tinned, << there was an adyocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.^ 

We are anxious to impress this view of the aabject, be- 
cause on reading the verse it might appear, at first right, 
that the Apostle was laying a restriction on sin with the one 
hand, whilst he was removing it with the other,-— that in one 
part of the sentence he was warning his converts agamst sni, 
and in the other part nullifying the effect of his warning by 
supposing that they might sin. And^ judging £rom the 
proneness to iniquity which is naturally in us all, the tnidi 
which our text brings prominently forward might be con- 
strued into something like an indulgence given to its ocnu- 
mission : at any rate, it is felt as if there was a mixture of 
severity and indulgence in the Apostle^s address, and as if, 
from the persuasion that he had required somethiiig too strict 
before, he was in the latter clause of the sentence xdaxing 
from his severity. Such is almost necessarily the idea formed, 
so long as it is supposed that the Apostle was merely deter- 
ring his converts from sin, through the view of the dangers 
involved in its commission. If it was the case, however, that 
the considerations which he presented to guard them against 
sin partook not at all of this character,-— if he was stirring 
them up, by the view of the privileges which they enjoyed, 
to be holy in all manner of conversation,— and if whether he 
had said, *' If we walk in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin,^ or <^ If we confess our sins, he is fidthful and just 
to forgive us our sins,^ he was still presenting the grace 
which they had received, as the most powerful inducement 
to guard against iniquity, there is no such opposition in- 
volved as we have referred to. He did believe, and, none 
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of US will presume to say without reason, that the grace be- 
stowed upon beUevers afforded the most powerful motives for 
purifying the heart, as well as the only means of pacifying 
the conscience. He reminded them of this grace, therefore, 
in order that they might not offend ; and when he presented 
to their minds an extended view of the same grace, as pro* 
viding, not merely for the blotting out of their first trans- 
gressions, but providing for the forgiveness of their daUy sins, 
an advocate with the Father, who was the propitiation for 
their sins, and through whose blood they might at all times 
have access, it was not likely that this would operate as a 
permission to live in the practice of iniquity. The evidence 
which his language affords that they had experienced the in« 
fluence of the one, is an assurance that they would feel this 
declaration of the other equally effectual'; and that it would 
only the more constrain them to be holy in all manner of 
conversation, and to be blameless and without offence unto 
the day of Christ. 

The design of the Apostle, then, in addressing the lan- 
guage of our text to believers, was to present, and affection- 
ately to press upon them, the mercy and grace which they 
had ahready received, as the motive likely to be with them, of 
all others, the most effectual for the cultivation of habitual 
holiness ; and yet, should they sin, to make known a grace 
which was adequate to their recovery, — to uphold . and 
strengthen in that course of purity on which they had en- 
tered all who were steadfast, and at the same time to bnng 
within the range of some holy influence those who had turned 
aside from it, — ^to confirm all who were walking in the way 
of holiness, and to raise up and to restore all who had fallen 
by their iniquity. And though the means which he em- 
ployed for the purpose, by presenting the grace of God on 
the one hand, and the advocacy of Christ on the other, may 
not appear to some the most effectual for the accomplishment 
of his ends, yet I am persuaded that there is no believer who 
will not feel that in most cases he adopted that very way 
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which is smted to his necessities, and comes home the most 
readily to his heart. 

I am aware that there are many who concave that the 
tendency of the doctrine of salvation through grace is to leid 
men to continue in sin, because grace abounds ; and that the 
proclamation of a free forgiveness, and full salvation to all 
who receive and rest upon the offered Saviour, must make 
men careless of the interests of practical godliness. Of aU 
the topics to which they would resort for encouraging men to 
holy obedience, perhaps the very last would be the assurance 
of 6od''s readiness to blot out their iniquities, and to receive 
them to his favour and regard ; and they might conceive it 
a hopeless thmg to affect the minds of those who had been 
thus accepted and received into the Divine £Eivour, by any 
such considerations, or even by any considerations at alL 
And yet, so far was the Apostle from participating in these 
sentiments, that he presented this very grace, in all its fiiee* 
ness, to guard his converts against the commission of im« 
quity. Writing to them that they might not sin, he sought 
no other motives, and, we are entitled to say, knew none 
more powerful, than those to be derived from the privileges 
to which they had been introduced, in order that they might 
be encouraged to abound in all the fruits of holiness. The 
very truths which many, in their imagined wisdom, miglit 
conceive detrimental to the interests of godliness, he felt to 
be its very safeguards^ and the only source firom which all 
real purity was to flow. If these could be impressed upon 
their hearts, and made to live and dwell in their remem- 
brance, he knew that they would not, and could not, wilfully 
sin. And he has thus lefl on record his testimony,— -and a 
testimony it is which it were daring and presumptuous in any 
of us for a moment to question, — that the doctrine of salva- 
tion through the blood of Christ is in every point a doctrine 
according to godliness. I am persuaded that the language o£ 
the Apostle will in this respect be found true to the senti- 
ments and feelings of every believer, — that as it was the 
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grace of God, through his own Son, which first brought him 
to yield any thing like a willing obedience, so it is this alone 
which can continue to preserve it ; and that however neces- 
sary it may be at times to stimulate his conscience or awaken 
his fears, in order that he may be led to cleave closer to the 
treasure of the Gospel, he never feels so powerfully the evil 
of sin on the one hand, or the excellence and desirableness of 
holiness on the other, as when realizing the grace on which 
he rests all his hopes, and feels aUve to the blessed privileges 
into which this grace has introduced him. 

That Gk)d should have published a declaration so truly 
gracious as that he would, for his Son^s sake, be faithful 
and just to forgive the sins of every one who truly con-* 
fesses and forsakes them ; that, committing himself to this 
grace, the sinner should have been permitted to taste the 
blessed hope of forgiveness ; that^ to open up the way for 
its bestowal upon him, and upon every sinner, God should 
have given his own Son for the sacrifice ; and that, in vir« 
tue of this sacrifice for sin, he should be reinstated in the 
Divine favour, emboldened to look up to God with humble 
and childlike confidence, and even admitted to the nearest 
and most endearing communion with him, so as truly ta 
have his fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ, — this is a view of his situation, and privileges, and 
hopes, which, I am persuaded, no believer ever can take, 
without feeling, at the same time, how sanctifying it is in 
its nature; how truly its efiect is to work by love, and to purify 
the heart ; and how far beyond all the terrors and threaten* 
ings of the law is its influence, in delivering him from the 
"power of sin, and in strengthening him that he may abound 
in all holy obedience. If you have known these things, you 
cannot need to be told, that, let other considerations deter 
you as they may from sin^ it is the consideration of thia 
grace which can alone take away the desire of it, — that with 
these truths present to your remembrance, you would feel 
that the thought of sin were doing violence to all the dis- 
positions which they awakened in your hearts,-*-that the ef- 

L 
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feet of all the peace, and joy, and good hope, which they cran- 
municated, was as purifying as it was derating and enno* 
bliog in its nature, — and that, admitted to the fellowship of 
the Father through the Son, you were brought within the 
range of a new society, under .the power of a new and hea- 
venly influence, after having known and experienced which, 
you could not contentedly live any longer in darkness. Sudi 
is the experience of every believer; and you have thus, in 
your own feelings, a proof which I need not enfiiroe, of the 
truth and propriety with which the Apostle, after having 
adverted to the frccness and richness of Divine grace in 
the Gospel, might say to his converts^ <' My little dnldten, 
these things write 1 unto you, that ye sin not. And if any 
man sin, wc have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous.'" 

Whilst every believer, however, will thus readily betr 
witness to the power of those motives for the cultivation of 
holiness, he will bear witness as readily, I am persuaded, to 
the necessity of the provision that is made for his recoveiy 
from sin. When the Apostle said, ^' If any man sin,^ or, 
should any man sin^ ^^ we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous,^ he is not to be understood as 
expressing any doubt respecting the tiability of the believer 
to commit iniquity,— he was merely pointing out the remedy 
whenever the evil did occur. He knew well, that, in spte 
of all the motives which every view of his condition and pri- 
vileges furnished, or rather through forgetftdness of these, 
sin would assail, and too often overcome ; and what Christian 
is tliere, who has not to confess that this has been too often 
the case with him ? — ^Who does not feel, that, though he 
cannot live contentedly in sin as he did before, yet he has 
sinned, — ^and sinned, perhaps, in a way of which he could 
hardly have believed himself capable, — and that he requires, 
every day, as much as if he had never before applied to it, 
the efficacy of that blood which has been shed to take away 
unP-^For, I shall just suppose, that no such provision as 
an advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ the right- 
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ebus, were ifeund in the dispensation of the Gospel ; — that^ 
after having been once washed in that fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness, the believer were required to stand 
or fall by his own obedience, — ^that, restored to the Divine fa^- 
vour and to fellowship with God, the continuance of these pri- 
vileges was made to depend upon his walking in the lights — 
and that he was left to the inspiration of the motives to 
whidi we have already adverted, without having any hope 
or assurance administered, that, should these fail to uphold 
him, any remedy was prepared. Is there one of you that 
could contemplate such a state of things without dismay P 
Who would not feel that this were, to you, an utter exclu^ 
sion from all hope ? — ^that it left you in a state as wretched 
and helpless, by any efforts of your own, as if no Saviour 
had been provided, and no Son born,— as void of any 
ability or willingness to serve him, as if he had never purged 
your consciences from dead works,— and that, were all the 
burden of the sin which you have contracted since tlie time 
in which you first believed the Gospel, and to which you are 
ddly adding, left on your consciences, without any blood anew 
to purify, or any advocate by whom you might draw near to 
God, you were really as void of any confidence towards 
him, or of one thing which could give you boldness in drawl- 
ing near to the Divine presence, as if God had been main- 
taining all the distance at which you once felt him to be,«— 
had never aent forth his Son to take away sin, nor his Spi^ 
rit into your hearts, whereby you might say, Abba, Father ? 

A still more distinct consideration of the circumstances of 
believers, however, may serve to bring forth more clearly 
the importance and suitableness of this provision. And these 
circumstances are such, I am persuaded, as will lead every 
one who has felt the influence of Divine grace most poweiu 
fully operating to guard him against sin, to feel it to be 
equally necessary, and for the very same ends, that he should 
know of that advocate with the Father, who is the daily pro^ 
pidation for our sins. 

Whok any one is introduced for the first time to the 
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knowledge of salvation through the blood of Christ, and to 
all those gracious privileges which are therewith connected, 
and to which we have already adverted, from the language 
of the Apostle, it is easy to conceive that he should not im- 
mediately, or at once, come to know the power of sin, and 
readily or easily yield, even in matters of comparativdy 
inferior moment, to its seductions. Brought from a state 
of darkness into Ood'^s marvellous light, — led to know the 
peace and the joy that arise from believing, — ^permitted to 
look up to Gh>d with the blessed hope of his favour,— walk- 
ing in the light of his countenance, and prompted by eveiy 
gracious motive to devote himself to the Divine service, you 
will readily perceive that there may be enough in the scene 
to which he has been introduced, — ^in the new objects that 
surround him, and in the blessedness of which he feels con- 
scious, fully to occupy and engage his heart; that there would 
be no desire and no room for any other, and, least of all, for a 
disposition to admit any thing by which the honour of God 
might be violated, or by which he might prove himself un- 
worthy of his grace. In this situation, the very thought of 
sin would be felt to be in contradicdon to all the better feel- 
ings of his new nature,— the very idea of indulging in that 
thing which had all but undone him, would be as terrible in 
itself, as it would appear ungrateful to God, — and there 
would be a tenderness and even scrupulosity of conscience^ 
and a sense of weakness and ignorance, of themselves no 
small safeguard against surrounding iniquity. Such is the 
situation in which many have been, and in which they might 
be supposed powerfully to feel such language as that of the 
Apostle, when he stirs up his converts by the view of that 
grace which they had received, to abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil. It is, I fear, however, too consistent with the 
experience of Christians, when we say, that this scene, bright 
as it is, may have been overcast,-— that this joy, though it 
mt,j ndt have been altogether lost, may have been damped 
and impaired,-— that the tenderness of conscience may have 
Mm^ in many things, worn away,— 4ind that sin may have 
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dgain shown itself, though with diminished power, in the 
hearts, and perhaps in the life, of one that might have 
seemed at once, and for ever, delivered from its seduc- 
tions. 

It would not be easy to enumerate the various ways in 
which this may have taken place ; and they may be as va« 
rious as are the circumstances of individual Christians. 
But this we may say, as being common to all, that it has 
arisen from dependence on their own strength, and forget- 
fulness of their dependence on the power of God^ — ^firom 
Delecting, or fuling to improve, the grace which he had 
imparted, and from ignorance or unbelief respecting the 
power and strength of remaining corruption. From any or 
all of these causes it may have arisen ; and though the re- 
turn of a believer to iniquity is not likely to be sudden,-^ 
though his tenderness of conscience would be alarmed at 
any thing like the approach of presumptuous sin,— and 
though, in most cases, his degeneracy may have taken place 
by slow and insensible degrees, yet it has not been on this 
account less dangerous or less fatal. After persuadmg him- 
self for a while, that the change was no other than might 
be anticipated, he has soon been made to feel, that he had 
declined from the purity and from the holiness that became 
him ; and that, by ceasing to watch against sin, or to look 
to that strength which is perfected in weakness, he had been 
left to experience tiie strength and power of temptation. 
In describing such a case, I am making no merely imaginary 
representation ; it is one which has been realized in the me- 
lancholy history of thousands, and of which few believers are 
altogether without some experience. And the effect of such 
a declension from all the warmth and steadiness of their first 
affections, may have been not less hurtful to tiieir peace 
than injurious to the whole spirit and character of their obe- 
dience. It is obvious that the effect of sin indulged, would 
be to harden the conscience and to remove the confidence 
wherewith the believer drew near to God ;— -that, when his 
own heart condemned him, he could not, in the very nature 
of things, or even from the very nature of the Gospel, ex- 
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pcricncc the comfort which he once did from the iieir of the 
atonement ; and he would thus be in danger of relapang 
into his former dread and apprehension of God. But it ia 
equally true, and almost equally obvious, that he could not 
be in this situation, without finding himself cut off ficom the 
springs of his new and better obedUenoe ; that, ceasing to 
feel the grace of Grod to be his hope, he would cease to ftd 
all the inspiration and activity in duty which that hope com- 
municated ; and that, even though sincerely desiring to re- 
turn to the path of obedience, he would find himself laboor- 
ing under a weight of the very same nature,— the weight of 
the guilt and burden of sin,— with that which besets the 
awakened inquirer when he first meditates a retom to God. 
In this situation, the only remedy would be that whichy 
by purifying the conscience and giving peace to the hent, 
would restore to him the confidence of which he then fidt 
destitute ; which, by leading him near to God, would com- 
municate anew the blessed hope of forgiveness and accept- 
ance ; which would bring him again within the range of that 
sanctifying influence which he experienced on the first re- 
ception of the Gospel, when he felt the mercy and the grace 
of God enlarging his heart, to run in the way of all God^s 
commandments. And such is, in fact, the very remedy to 
which the Apostle directs us, in assuring his converts, that 
should any man sin, there was an advocate with the Father, 
even Jesus Christ the righteous. He assured them of that 
truth, — comfortable in every situation of the Christian life, 
but most of all comfortable to those who have fallen by ini- 
quity,— that, in a state in which we are made powerfully to 
&el our own helplessness, there was one able and willing to 
undertake our cause ; that he who had died for sin, stiQ 
lived to apply his blood for the blotting out of all transgres- 
sion ; that, amidst all the aggravation that might attend our 
ingratitude for his best blessings, there was no iniquity so 
aggravated, but that this blood would wash it away ; and 
tliat coming to God anew, with the same entire self-abase- 
*■•■** -■^d the same entire confidence in the riches of his 

Chxisty he would receive us graciously, and 
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loT^ US freely. This was the remedy to which the Apostle 
directs us ; and it was not more designed, therefore, for giy-> 
ing peace to the believer's heart, than for promoting the be^ 
liever'^s sanctification, — and while he presented to his con-i 
verts the riches of Divine grace in the Grospel, that they 
might not sin, he assured them, at the same time, that 
should any man sin, there was an advocate with the Father. 

In the remarks now made, we have, as you will observe^ 
attempted no formal explanation of the office which the 
Apostle attributes to the Saviour, that of an advocate with 
the Father ; our aim having simply been to present, in the 
single view in which he presents it, the truth declared in 
the text, as opening up to believers, under their daily sins 
or more aggravated transgressions, the way to renewed con- 
fidence and renewed purity. 

A constitution of things so very gracious as that to which 
we have adverted, however, and which has required us to 
bring before you, in a short space, the whole of that merci- 
ful provision for your deliverance from the guilt and power 
of sin, can hardly have been touched upon, even briefly as 
we have done it, without awakening in the heart of every 
believer a deeper sense of his obligations to the Divine 
mercy ; and without, I am persuaded, in so far as you have 
felt and realized it> promoting the end of the Apostle, 
<^ These things write I to you, that ye sin not.'' However 
it may be with others who know not this grace, and with 
whom its every discovery seems only to operate as an en- 
couragement to continue in sin, it is the happiness of every 
believer to know that its effect is the very opposite. Though 
the very truth which we have had occasion to state most pro- 
minently,— the continued advocacy of Christ for his people, 
*— may be, and I am sure is often employed by those who 
have never honestly besought his intercession, to keep them 
easy in sin, instead of bringing them to him, that they might 
be delivered from it, it. is, at the same time, I am con-, 
vinced, that truth which, when apprehended by the be- 
liever, instead of leading him presumptuously to ofiend 
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God, would check the very thought of sudi a thing, and 
prompt him never again'to grieve that Saviour, in the refuge 
of whose grace there is a provision made so ample, and so 
adequate to all his various wants. 

If the observations already suggested by the language of 
the Apostle should impress one sentiment more than anothcf 
upon your minds, it is this, that the use to be made of the 
Saviour's work, and the application to the blood of atone- 
ment, are not confined to the first entrance on the Christian 
life, but must be continued along the whole line of the h^ 
liever^s progress, — that it is not the knowledge that there ii 
such an advocate with the Father, but the daily employing 
of him as such^ by coming to the Divine footstool throng^ 
him for mercy to pardon, and for grace to help, which con* 
stitutes the right improvement of this gracious economy. 
And though it may be the case, that the great cause of sm 
in believers arises from their failing to improve those gradoitf 
privileges in which all may share, and which the Apostle pre- 
sents, that you may not sin, we cannot help feeling that this 
sin is, in many respects, aggravated, and the darkness and 
misery which sin will always bring along with it, often fiear- 
fully prolonged, by ignorance or error about a truth, whidi 
it is of the first importance for us, compassed about as we 
are with manifold sinful infirmities^ to know, and at all times 
to realize. Did you only employ and improve this truth as 
it becomes you, — did you feel the importance of presenring 
your consciences at all times purified by the blood of the 
atonement, — and did you, by a fair and honest confession of 
sin whenever it appeared, make instant application to that 
blood which can alone cleanse it,— -how many sins were there 
in the heart and Uvea of believers which would never obtain 
any permanent ascendency over them ; but which, when the 
remedy is not sought, become at last so powerful, that they 
are unwilling to confess them, because unwilling to forego 
and to forsake them ? — How would the feeling that we 
Bgod c d to go into so holy a presence, and by a way so holy, 
through the blood of Christ, for the forgiveness of 

8 
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every, even of the least, sin,-— communicate a solemn sense 
of our nearness to God, which would powerfully guard us 
against temptation ?— And how might we come away, every 
time we entered it, more fitted, through a sense of our own 
weakness, as well as of God^s great meTcy> to offend him no 
more ? Instead of this, I am persuaded, that sin, even when 
it is discovered, does not always bring believers to the foun- 
tain opened for sin ; that there is a disposition often to 
strive against it in their own strength, without renewed ap- 
plication to the blood of atonement ; and that the wish is, 
to make up matters, if I may use the expression, with their 
own consciences^ ere they will come to God, that sin may be 
forgiven. It is very true, indeed,-~and this is often the source 
of the unwillingness,— that none of you can come into the 
Divine presence, in the hope of experiencing mercy, with- 
out, at the same time, having the desire to be delivered from 
the sin which requires the exercise of mercy, — ^that you could 
not ftdly and frankly confess all the aggravations attending 
your iniquities, and cast yourselves upon the riches of Di- 
vine grace for forgiveness, unless you did, at the same time, 
sincerely pray, that you might be cleansed from all unright- 
eousness. And> at any rate, it is of the nature of the Gos- 
pel, that no sinner has access to its mercy at first, or ac^ss 
to its mercy at any time, without being made willing to re- 
ceive the full salvation which it brings near. But even 
when there may be no such obstruction, there is often a 
wish to have the conscience purified, and the heart purified, 
in some other way than that which the Apostle enjoins, — a 
wish that when you do again enter the Divine presence, it 
may not be in the spirit of one who must be every day a 
debtor to the riches of Divine grace. The believer is thus 
led to seek peace away from the only means which can at 
first procure, or at any time restore it ; and the burden of 
guilt is thus accumulated on the conscience, which no efforts 
of your own will ever dissipate ; and which, even until re- 
moved, will only widen the separation between Gtxl and your 
own souls. 
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It is in tliis way, and through some error of this nature, 
that many who have known the peace and the joy of believing, 
have become nearly as destitute of them as if they had never 
believed the Gospel at all, — that they have been involved in 
perplexities and doubts, the effect of which has been to im< 
pair their spiritual strength, and to leave them yet more sig- 
nally to the power of their spiritual enemie8,-*aiid that they 
have sought remedies, which, instead of lessening, <»ily 
aggravated the disease. 

For all these cases, however, there is one simple and 
effectual cure. The blood which at first cleansed from all 
sin continues to flow, — that blood can alone purge the con- 
science from dead works, to serve the living God. And be- 
taking yourselves to it again, with the same humble sense of 
your need of it, the same humble confession of unworthi^ 
ness, and the same entire willingness to give yourselves' up 
to be washed, and justified, and sanctified, you will taste its 
renewed efficacy ; and having peace restored to your con- 
sciences, and experiencing anew the blessed hopes of for- 
giveness, you will be prepared to run, with renewed strength 
and with enlarged hearts, in the way of all God*8 holy anft-. 
mandments. 
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Proitebbs, iiL 6. — In all thy ways acknowledge him^ and he shall 
direct thy paths. 

Were we shortly and effectively to express the nature and 
extent of the duty implied in acknowledging God in all our 
ways, we should do so by reference to the place which every 
dutiM child would be disposed to give to the guidance and 
direction of an attached and revered parent^ in determining 
his plans for life ; and the submission which he would natu« 
rally pay to his authority and counsel. It could not be sup* 
posed that a son, possessed of the feelings to which we have 
alluded, would overlook or neglect, in any matter of import- 
ance, the claims of his father ; — he would irresistibly, and, 
independently of any advantage which he might derive from 
the accession of his wisdom and experience, feel that the 
name which he bore gave his father a right to be consulted, 
— that the obligations under which his parental kindness ha4 
laid him, as well as the interest which he felt and had ex- 
pressed in his well-being, required him to reverence his au- 
thority and will, — and that to pursue his own way, without 
care or concern about his pleasure, or the course that might 
be agreeable to him, would not merely manifest an over« 
weening conceit of his own wisdom, but a contempt for all 
those right filial dispositions which are among the strongest 
that ding to a fallen nature. 
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Moved by such consideratioiis, yoa can eanly see that he 
would be desirous to communicate with his father on the va- 
rious steps which he required to take ; that whilst emplojrii^ 
his own wisdom^ and exercising his own prudence, there 
would still be room left for parental counsel and determina- 
tion ; that the conyiction of his own inexperience would be 
ever bringing him to one whose experience was larger, and 
whose interest in his happiness was unquestionable; and 
that^ even long after he had left the paternal roo^ and ceased 
to be immediately dependent upon the providence and care cf 
his father, the reverence which he had for his will would be 
manifested in a thousand marks of respectftd and dutiful at- 
tention, whenever that will was signified or expressed. 

Though possessed of such feelings, it is easy, however, to 
suppose that he might be every day placed in situations^ and 
required to decide upon matters, as to which there would be 
no necessity for betaking himself immediately to his parent, 
in order to hiow what he required. He could scarcely be 
long conversant with him, in the relation in which he stood, 
without becoming familiar with his general sentiments on 
many subjects of common interest to both ; there m^t be 
many points on which his will had been already specially 
declared, and on which there could be no doubt what be 
would have him to do ; he might have furnished him with 
certain directions to regulate his conduct, so plain, that there 
was no need of directly referring to him in every individual 
case ; and the best acknowledgment which he would there- 
fore make to his father'^s good pleasure, would be by simply 
and implicitly following it. 

But it is easy to suppose, at the same time, that cases 
would oflen occur which had not thus been embraced ; that 
some would present themselves which, though in many points 
similar, were yet so different, as almost to constitute them 
cases for which no provision had been made ; that he might 
often find himself bereft of his usual guidance, and in cir- 
cumstances where his own experience could not direct him. 
Cases would be every day occuping in the varied and com-> 
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jdicated business of life, which would afford AmjAe loom for 
the manifestation of that spirit, in which the acknowledg- 
ment due to a fathcr^s authority and will more properly lies. 
If possessed^ as we have supposed, of right filial dispositions, 
he would naturally come on these occasions to ask his father^s 
advice and counsel. Distrusting his own wisdom, doubting 
his own judgment, and persuaded above all of the deference 
which was due to his parent, he would naturally betake him- 
fidf to the aid of his experience, — he would be solicitous to 
know what course he would have him to pursue, and seek to 
be guided by the expression of his father^s counsel and wis- 
dom, from the conviction that this was alike the path of duty 
and of safety. 

I. The illustration now given may perhaps convey, better 
than any more formal statement, the nature and extent of the 
dufy adverted to in the text. 

When Solomon requires us to ^^ acknowledge God in 
all our ways, and he shall direct our paths,^-— meaning by 
this such an acknowledgment of God (though, I need not 
say, far more devout and reverential than any thing in 
human life to which we can liken it), as a child would 
pay to the authority and will of his parent, by referring 
to his counsel and guidance,— -you will readily perceive 
that there are many of our ways, many of the situations 
in which we may be placed, and many of the questions 
that we may be called upon to decide, about which there 
can be no necessity for a direct expression of our desire to 
know what is the will of God concerning us, because, as in 
the case formerly supposed, he has furnished us with certain 
plain and intelligible directions on the great subjects of our 
duty to him and to one another. In addition to the light of 
our own conscience, he has given us the light of his Word, 
—he has strewed this, not merely with innumerable dedara« 
tions of his will, but with many examples of the character 
and conduct which he approves ; and to suppose that in eveiy 
individual case we should require to carry the matter to him. 
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as if he had given no deliverance on the subject, or as if he 
had, or could have, another will than that which he has ex- 
pressed, were certainly the very reverse of a disposition to 
pay him the honour due to the Qod with whom we have to 
do. In these circumstances, the acknowledgment which he 
requires, and the path for us to pursue, is simply to follow that 
which he had prescribed, without allowing our minds to con- 
ceive that there could be any other. The very idea of taking 
any opposite course would imply that we were r^^arding ini- 
quity in our hearts, in which case the Lord would not heir 
us ; and it augurs^ I fear, not merely an error in judgment, 
but a wrong state of heart, when, under pretence of waiting 
for the Divine determination, men will ask it in c^ses whidi 
God has already clearly decided in his Word, and in which 
there ought to be no room for doubt or hesitancy in any 
mind which is alive to the great principles of moral obliga- 
tion, and supreme regard to the Divine will. 

From these considerations, therefore, we judge that, in so 
far as the acknowledgment of God includes in it the expres- 
sion of our desire for Divine guidance and direction, the ex- 
pression ^< all our ways'" must be limited to those about 
which the mind of God has not been clearly signified or ex- 
pressed to us, — those cases which involve no direct monl 
duty ; or in which, if there is duty concerned, it is yet 10 
doubtful, as to leave us in some perplexity as to the precise 
path which we should choose, — ^in which one duty may have 
to interfere with another, — ^in which the results of our con^ 
duct may be so complicated, and so much beyond the bounds 
of any human sagacity, that we know not, and cannot fore- 
see, what may be connected with the determination whidi 
we form, and on which we are to act, — those cases, in short, 
which are every day occurring in the course of Divine pro- 
vidence, and which are as various as the circumstances of 
every individual, in which no one can sufficiently direct as, 
and the issue of which can be certainly predicted by none. 
The acknowledgment which in these circumstances is le- 
quired of us» and with which the promise of Divine guidance 
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and direction stands intimately and essentially connected, is, 
that carrying the matter to Ood, under a deep sense of the 
ignorance and blindness that attach to us, and making known 
to him our perplexity, we should, with simple and honest 
hearts, commit it to him ; and, in the confidence of his wis- 
dom and goodness^ solicit that light which is necessary for 
our guidance, and that ordering of events and circumstances 
which may serve to promote his glory, in connesdon with our 
own happiness and well-being. 

You will easily perceive that the spirit to which we have 
BOW adverted is that enjoined in the text, from the connexion 
of the words with the context. It is said in the verse imme- 
diately preceding, <^ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding ;'^ and when it is 
added, ^^ Acknowledge him in all thy ways, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths^^ there can be little doubt that the acknow- 
ledgment required was only the expression of that trust in 
God which was previously required ; that it was the op- 
posite of that leaning to our own understanding, which is 
so expressly condemned ; and that it might be well likened, 
therefore, to that spirit of deference to a father's authority 
and experience, which may be found to mark the conduct of 
a dutiful son, when, under a sense of his own ignorance, and 
actuated by the wish to secure a better guidance and direc- 
tion, he comes soliciting to know what course he should pur- 
sue that would be agreeable to the will of his parent. 

It will not need to be pointed out to you how proper 
such a spirit is, in our circumstances, and in the relation in 
which we stand to God ; and, above all, how becoming it is 
in those who feel the privilege of looking up to God in Christ 
Jesus as a Father. And if every well-constituted mind will 
readily acknowledge that, in ascribing the submission which 
a son would pay to the wishes and to the counsel of an 
earthly father, we have described nothing beyond what the 
relationship might justiiy us in expecting, I can hardly think 
it doubtAil that every such mind, alive to the truth of its 
own dependence upon Gk)d, will even more readily aj^rove 
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it in any matter that bean reference to him. To suppose 
it otherwise for a single moment, would involve a denial of 
the Divine supremacy, and a contempt for the Divine oonn- 
sels. It would argue a state of moral feeling so depraved, 
that whilst we could see the duty and feel the obligation in 
the human connexion, we could see no place for it in the 
Divine. And little as the spirit of our text may be the spi- 
rit of the world,— practically as many may disavow and dis- 
regard it,— and unrcvered as it may be, in its observance, 
even by those who profess to set the fear of God before 
them, I should hope that the number may be very limited 
of those who would be held to affirm that, in requiring such 
an acknowledgment of him in all our ways, God required 
any thing beyond what he had the fullest right to ask, or 
which did not flow from the very simplest consideration of 
his character, on the one hand, — or of our continued de- 
pendence upon him, on the other. 

The injunction of our text cannot be rq^arded by many 
in this view, without their being brought to feel in what 
light it places their conduct with reference to God^s autho- 
rity and will. There are multitudes, I fear, who may be 
said to be utterly without the appearance of acknowledging 
God in all their ways, — ^who cannot, perhaps, point to a 
single event in their life, in which they did deliberately ask 
his blessing or guidance ; and who, though they may have 
found, as every one will find, many occasions in which they 
felt their need of direction, have, in these cases, betaken 
themselves to any other counsellor rather than to Gk>d. Be- 
yond, perhaps, the customary and formal acts of private car 
public devotion, it would be difficult to find any thing in 
their history which implied a belief of the reality of the Di- 
vine existence; and still more difficult to find any thing 
that implied a belief of the continued presence and agency 
of God. And thus a creature that lives by tbe Divine 
bounty, and is continually dependent on the Divine care,*— 
who, were God only to hide his face, would be troubled ; 
and should he take away his breath, would die and return 
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to the dust)— who is brought by his providence into many a 
situation which would necessitate him, one should think, to 
feel his own helplessness and need of Ood,-*and met, too, it 
may be, by many an example of Divine interference in his 
behalf, that might recall him to a sense of his own guilty and 
alienated condition,^-may be found regardless of any thing 
that Ood can do for him, and living in a condition which 
implies an unwarrantable confidence in the wisdom of his 
own counsels, and a presumptuous contempt for the counsel 
that Cometh from God. 

The true spirit of our text, however^ may be nearly as 
distant from that manifested by those whose recognition of 
God is more decided than in the case now described, and 
even as very different at times from the spirit of Christians 
themselves. They will acknowledge this, when they view 
it as essentially involving a distrust of our own understand- 
ing, and a simple and childlike committal of ourselves to 
God ; as nothing else than the entire relinquishment of our 
own wisdom and our own strength for his, — an act expres- 
sive of our desire to have no will but God'*s, and to yield 
ourselves to his guidance and counsel. And this will fur- 
ther appear, when we consider, at the same time^ how ready 
our hearts are to deceive us ; how, even whilst we believe 
ourselves to have the desire of giving up every thing to 
Grod, we are still retaining, it may be unknown even to our- 
selves, something which he has not authorized, — ^how ready 
we are to be swayed by our own feelings and inclinations, 
so that, instead of coming to ask counsel of God, we are 
merely coming to ask for something which may confirm us 
in a resolution which we have already formed, independently 
of his guidance at all, — and 'how ready we are in these and 
in many other ways, under the name, and with the appear- 
ance, of honouring God, by professed submission to his will, 
to give our own will the preference to his. I cannot believe 
that any one acquainted with these things (and who that 
knows his own heart can be altogether ignorant of them ?) 
will be at a loss to conceive how very different may be much 

M 
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of that acknowledgment which is professedly paid, from that 
which God requires ; — and how needful it is, in order to 
ensure the blessing which he promises, that we should 
exercise an habitual watchfulness over our own hearts 
and our own inclinations, and seek to maintain in them an 
habitual submission to his righteous will. The truth is, 
Ood must be acknowledged in all our ways, or he is not, 
and will not hold himself acknowledged at all. So long as 
there is one thing which we will not give up to him, or one 
thing which we cannot commit to him, we are indulging a 
spirit of rebellion against his righteous authority, — we are 
virtually saying, that, be it as it may with other things, this 
is a point on which we place our wisdom or our own will 
above his ; and it is not without reason^ therefore^ that it is 
required of us, to acknowledge him in all our ways, if we 
would obtain the promise that he will direct our paths. 

II. It will not be necessary to explain at any length the 
promise contained in the text, and of which every one has, 
at the very first sight perhaps, a sufficiently intelligible con- 
ception. The words, literally interpreted, express that Grod 
will make straight our paths ; and this at once conveys to 
every one the idea, either that God will make our way dear 
to us, and guide us in the path of duty and safety, or that, 
whether clear or not to us, his guidance shall be so extended 
and imparted to us, as to preserve and keep us in the right 
way. At any rate, there is such a promise of the control- 
ling and governing power of God, whilst maintaining this 
iG^irit, as may serve to give rest and peace to our minds un- 
der the burden of all our natural and spiritual anxieties,^ — 
satisfied that, if left with him, all will be found at last» not 
merely as he has appointed, but as we ourselves, could we 
know the whole, would have wished and desired it. 

But it may be necessary for us to specify somewhat more 
distinctly the nature of that direction which is promised, 
and which we are authorized to expect. It is natural, I 
fear, for many minds to indulge on this point extravagant 
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Opinions, flattering to their own pride, or their own self-in- 
dulgence. The idea is not uncommon, that we are to look for 
such a direction, as may convey the impression that we are 
acting under the influence of inspiration, and by the autho- 
rity of God ; or such as may discharge us from the use of 
those means which are proper and necessary for our guid- 
ance and safety^ — such a direction as may make us dispense 
with the exercising our own judgment and discernment, 
or with taking heed to our own ways ; and the belief of 
which may lead the man who is under its influence to put 
away from him every admonition that a salutary caution 
would dictate, under the persuasion that he is not amenable 
to the laws of any human jurisprudence. 

We know nothing, however, in the language of the Bible, 
or in the ordinary tenor of God'^s working, which authorizes 
us to expect any such direction. The guidance which he 
promises is such a guidance as is necessary for a reasonable 
and understanding, yet, in many respects, blind and ignorant 
being, in his way through the perplexities, and dangers, and 
temptations of a present world. It is such a guidance as 
may suflice, in the use of natural means, and with the exer« 
cise of his reasonable nature, to lead and keep him in the 
way of righteousness and peace ; and such a guidance as 
God can easily exert, not merely by the direct enlightening 
of the understanding, or by directly working upon the heart, 
but which he can bring about through the various openings 
of his providence, and the various admonitions of his grace. 
After having acknowledged God in any thing, given it up 
to his disposal, and besought his blessing, the understanding 
is stiU to be exerted, and the judgment informed; we are 
still to look around us and before us, not as if our discern- 
ment was every thing, but in the faith that he will assist 
and enlighten it. We are still to wait upon him in the 
reading of his Word, and in attendance on his ordinances 
for counsel ; in short, we are to be on the watch, so that 
every inlet of light and knowledge to the mind may be open, 
through which the direction may come. And believe us^ 
it is not honouring God to suppose that he has only one way 
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of working, which requires extraordinary means to be adopted 
in every specific case, in order that the guidance of any in- 
dividual may be effected, and the way of any sinner who 
commits himself to his guidance be brought to pass. The 
perfection of his government consists in this, that whilst 
every one of us is viewed with reference to the whole, the 
case of every one of us is as distinctl/regarded, and the pro- 
mises of God to every one who has made them his own, as 
distinctly made good to him, as if he constituted in himself 
the single object of the Divine care ; and without breaking 
in upon the harmony of his working, which is often appealed 
to in evidence of his faithfulness, he can and does apportion 
to every one his measure of guidance and direction, as he ap- 
portions to every one his measure of food and raiment. Surely 
this direction, though it comes through the intervention of a 
hundred second causes down from God, and by the interfer- 
ence of a hundred agents, is not the less to be acknowledged 
as of God, by him who owns that God is all in aU ! How 
ready are we to lose sight of the resources of infinite wisdom 
and infinite power, — to measure God by our own littleness, 
—and derogate from the perfection of his works ! How apt 
to forget, that he can make a bird of the mt to carry, or a 
whisper breathed at midnight to convey, what may be ne- 
cessary for the guidance or the safety of those who put 
their trust in him ; and that it is in surprising us by the 
depth and the variety of his operation, that we are to ac- 
quire our most exalted conceptions of him who is wonderfbl 
in counsel, and excellent in working ! 

There is nothing, therefore, in the nature of the direction 
promised which authorizes any expectation that we are to be 
dispensed from the use of those means which are ordinarily 
indispensable for our safety, but only that we are to be 
guided in the use and employment of them ; and the mode 
in which the Divine power is to be communicated to ns, and 
our path made plain, may be safely left with God, so long 
as we are assured, — ^which is all that is necessary for our 
'^t^aoe and confidence, — that, committing our way to Qod, he 
^^nag it to pass. It is enough for us to know that there 
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is a real power to be exercised, and a real guidance to be 
vouchsafed, — ^it is enough for us to know, that, maintaining 
the attitude of simple-hearted reliance, God will maintain 
the attitude of his faithfulness. The thousand questions 
which may perplex an unstable and changeable mind, need 
not perplex him who is assured that God will provide, and 
he may safely cast his burden on the Lord, when he knows 
that in doing so the Lord will sustain him. 

It will not require much, I think, to impress on any of 
your minds the value of a promise, of which every one must 
in some degree have felt the need, whether he has or has not 
made it his own by acknowledging God in all his ways. 
There is something in it so adapted to the circumstances in 
which we are placed, and to the whole character of the scene 
around us, that it may require little else than a simple allu- 
sion to that which every one endowed with any powers of 
reflection must have felt and experienced, in order to com- 
mend it to your hearts. If you have at all attended to yoiur 
past lives, you must have found many cases, I am sure, in 
which the events that most of all affected your weU-being 
have been brought about by means of the smallest and ap- 
parently most trifling kind, — that your own wiUs and your 
own plans have been perpetually crossed by a power often 
hardly discernible, — and that if one of the least of the 
means had been wanting, the whole character of your life 
might have been changed. You must have known how little 
your own wisdom or your own foresight have directed you, 
—how httle your circumstances or your character have been 
determined after a model of your own devising, — and how it 
has been literally the case, that you have been led by a way 
that you knew not. Let any of you only look narrowly into 
your past lives, and you will find that this has been the case ;. 
nor have you any reason to think that it will be different in 
the time to come. The thousand little things which we usu- 
ally call chance, but which may be, and are, links in the 
chain of an unerring providence, will again be affecting us, 
—we shall probably be again placed in circumstanees over 
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which we shall have as little control as heretofore,— »and the 
events that are to befall us will probably be as diflRsrent fiom 
all our anticipations as those which have already befiillenns. 
In such a situation, which is more or less the situation of 
human life, how utterly dreary and comfortless were the 
prospect to a reflecting mind, if all thb were brcnigfat about 
by a blind and uncontrollable fate ! And almoat as dreny 
and comfortless were the prospect to one who looked beyond 
the enjoyments of the present hour, though he was assured 
that all was under the direction of an infinite, and all.8eeni(;, 
and all-directing mind, provided there was nothing about God 
on which he could fasten a single hope, and nothing in Iik 
revealed character and will which could invite a blind, and 
sinful, and tempted human being, to look up for his guid- 
ance, or to repose with confidence in his grace. In this esse 
it might not be less true than ever, that the mighty move- 
ments which he saw taking place around him, and before the 
power that directed which he felt himself sink into insignifi- 
cance, were as much directed against him as they were for 
him, — it would yield him but little comfort, nay» it would 
only add strength to his fears, to know that there was an 
infinitely great being who ruled over all, if he knew not, alflo, 
that, among the objects which his wisdom contemplated, one 
of these was his salvation^ — and he would be compelled to 
own, that if he was not living altogether without God, he was 
still living without hope in the world. 

But how different is the scene, if we have made the pro- 
mise our own, that he is directing our paths ! The vanous 
events that are affecting us are then no more under the go- 
vernment of chance, but the ministers of a wisdom, one of 
whose ends is our guidance and safety. The apparendj 
aimless incidents of Ufe are all controlled by a goodness od 
which we are privileged to repose ; and even those ihii^ 
which often wear the darkest and most forbidding aspect, 
have each their appointed work to accomplish for our ap- 
ritual improvement. Let there be as much or as little of 
tbis apparent as may be, this, the believer is assured, will be 
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Anally discernible ; as he advances in his path, one dispen- 
sation will throw light upon another, and one step be found 
leading, to another, which shall interpret and explain it. 
And, although there may be no sensible comfort, and no 
clear light beaming upon the path of God's providence, he 
has still that faithfulness for a security which never faileth, 
one of whose declarations it is, that, acknowledging him in 
all his ways, God shall direct and guide his paths. 

These observations may suffice to point out the nature of 
the duty required in the text, and the value of the promise 
with which it stands connected. Amidst many other quali- 
fications that commend to us the declaration which it con- 
tains, one is, its breadth and comprehensiveness of applica- 
tion. It is a declaration which may be brought to bear upon 
the most advanced believer ; for, which of you all does not 
need to be put in remembrance of the duty of acknowledg- 
ing God .'* and who may not be profited by the inquiry, how 
far you are in simplicity acknowledging him in all your 
ways ? It is a declaration, likewise, that may be brought to 
bear upon the mind of a sinner, who is yet living at a dis- 
tance from God ; for, who is there that owns a God, that may 
not be made sensible of the duty and obligation of acknow- 
ledging him ? It enforces a duty, the thorough performance 
of which may be among the hardest lessons which a Chris- 
tian has to learn ; and it no less enforces a duty which may be 
begun in some degree this day and this hour, by every one 
who feels the value of salvation, and the need of a Divine 
guidance and direction. In short, it takes up the man as he 
is, and possesses an application to every conscience in the 
sight of God. No one can say, that here is something 
which I do not need, or something to which I can, even 
with all my willingness, make no approximation. Though 
in the very lowest state of spiritual advancement, I might 
almost say, if only awakened in the smallest degree from the 
sleep of spiritual death, — though, as yet, imacquainted with 
the nature of salvation through the blood of the cross, — 
though unable to discover the fulness of a fireely-prodaimed 
Saviour,-^between whom and your souls, remember, we are 
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placing no barrier, no, not for a moment, when we bid you 
acknowledge God, — ^you can yet see, and yet do sometliing, 
toward the duty of committing your way to God. You can do 
something toward the spreading a regard to God^s will overt 
Ufe in which, hitherto, there may have been little recognition 
of his existence, — ^you can begin this night to pray to Him, if 
you hitherto neglected it, or only formally performed it,— yon 
need not let another morning pass, if this has passed, with- 
out expressing your need of his guidance and direction for 
the day, — you can begin by resolving, in dependence on his 
aid, that you will go to nothing without asking his blessing, 
and to nothing on which you cannot ask it, — ^you may be- 
gin, in short, by seeking to do God's will, and seeking to do 
that will is intimately connected with coming to the under- 
standing of the doctrine which is of God. There are some 
things which you can do, if you are only willing to do them; 
and none of them are of a nature that exceed the convic- 
tion of duty and obligation which you at present possess. 
Though they may be very humbly and very imperfectly per- 
formed, yet, in so far as their performance bears any evi- 
dence to the existence of a disposition to honour God, and to 
confess the obligations which you owe to him, they will et^ 
sure you the promise of a guidance that shall send you on- 
ward to the way of peace and enlargement.. The first step in 
the history of many a sinner who has come to taste the con- 
straining efficacy of the love of Christ, and to manifest the 
graces of a new obedience, is to be traced to that day and 
that hour, when he first took the resolution to stand by the 
dictates of a conscience, which, though in many points on- 
enlightened, was yet given by God for his direction^ and 
began to reverence the voice which it had so often and una- 
vailingly lifted up within him. Only let something be done, 
and let a beginning be made, — defer not till to-morrow, fir 
to-morrow will bring more than the temptations which asiafl 
you to-day. Remember that now is the accepted time, and 
now is the day of salvation. To-day, whilst it is caUed to- 
'^IM^n not your hearts, lest any of you be haidened 
iiit deoeitfuhiess of sin. 
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Luke, iv. 18, 19. — The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are braised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

These words are a quotation &om the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and on reading them, as they are found in the 
prophecy of Isaiah, it can hardly be questioned that they 
were spoken of the Messiah. Our Lord himself has re- 
moved all doubt respecting their application, in the verses 
succeeding our text, — for, ^' when he closed the book, and 
gave it to the minister, and sat down, the eyes of all them 
that were in the synagogue were fastened on him.^ And 
the Evangelist adds, that ^^ he began to say unto them. This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.'^ 

It was clearly of him, then, that the Prophet had spoken. 
The high designation, or solemn inauguration to the pro- 
phetical office, which he announces, was something which 
the Saviour claimed at this moment to possess ; and the in- 
timation given us in this and the preceding chapter on 
> the subject, can hardly leave us doubtful what was the dig- 
i nity, in virtue of which he now came forth, declaring, that 
i the << Spirit of the Lord was upon him,^ and that he had 
^ been << anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor.^ 

In the twenty-first and twenty-second verses of the third 
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chapter, the Evangelist tells us, that << Jesus being baptiied 
and praying, the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, 
like a dove, upon him, and a voice came from Heaven, which 
said, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.^ 
With the obvious design of informing us^ that this descent of 
the Spirit was something more than a striking attestation to 
the truth of the Saviour^s mission, — that it was no less than 
a manifest proof of the indwelling of the Spirit in him, to 
whom ^^ God gave not the Spirit by measure,^ he tells us 
further, in the first verse of this chapter, that ^^ Jesus, be- 
ing full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was 
led of the Spirit into the wilderness.*" To convey the same 
truth, he acquaints us, in the fourteenth verse, that, on Us 
temptation being ended, ^^ Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee.^ And when he rose up, therefore, 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, declaring of himself, in the 
language of prophecy, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me,*" there can be no room for 
doubt, that the reference was to the solemn and imposing 
scene which had taken place at hb baptism, and that this 
was the time when he had been anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power. 

In this anointing, or solemnly instating, Christ into his 
prophetical office, by the descent of the Holy Spirit, imme- 
diately before the commencement of his public ministry, the 
design of God clearly was, to teach us that such a commu- 
nication of Divine influence was then made to the holy hu- 
man nature of Jesus, as served to endow him with all that 
wisdom, and knowledge, and power, necessary for the riglt 
discharge of his high calling, — that this influence was con- 
veyed to him with a fulness and richness, to which theie 
had been no parallel in the case of any other prophet ; and 
in thus separating and setting him apart in the presence (t 
those amongst whom his ministry was to be exercised, by 
something so imposing and overawing, as a manifestatiea 
'of the Divine presence, and a voice from the Most Exod- 
■W CHory, there is as little room for doubt, that the de^n 
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was to convey an idea of the dignity of his person and mis* 
sion, far beyond that of any one whom God had ever be- 
fore commissioned to reveal his will. And we can well see^ 
therefore^ why, in opening his message, almost for the first 
time, in the synagogue of Nazareth, our Lord should have 
done so in language which recognised his authority, and was 
calculated to give weight to his address, as one whom 
the Father had thus solemnly sanctified and sent into the 
world. 

It was with obvious propriety, then, and for the purpose 
of awakening the minds of those whom he addressed to the 
dignity of his character, that our Lord said of himself, in 
the language of prophecy, " The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me^ because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor.*" The object of that prophecy clearly was, to 
acquaint us with the purpose for which he had been thus 
anointed; and it would be difficult to conceive, crowded 
into so small a compass, a greater number of pleasurable 
images, than those which meet us in the verses which an- 
nounce his manifestation. 

To preach the Gospel as good tidings to the poor, — to 
heal the broken-hearted, — to proclaim deliverance to the 
captive, and the recovery of sight to the blind, — to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, — and to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord, that is, the year of Jubilee, when the 
bondsman was to go free, and the poor and the destitute 
again to return to the inheritance of their fathers ; — these 
are images the most delightful, — they seem clearly intended 
to teach us, that the Messiah came for the bestowal of 
blessings, dear to us all as the air which we breathe, or the 
light of heaven in which we rejoice. Whatever may be the 
precise meaning attached to them, we cannot doubt that he 
came in furtherance of a purpose, well adapted to the neces- 
sities of a world so full of misery as is the world in which 
we dwell, and reaching to every variety of that misery. And 
we know not the man who had ever estimated human wants 
aright, and far less who had ever made a smgle effort to re- 
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lieve them, that might not well exult in the Msurance, ihtl 
one had come forth from Ood with these high claims upon 
OUT regard, invested with power to communicate blessiiii;* 
obviously the most precious in their own nature, and inti- 
mately connected with every thing that is dear or predont 
to human beings. 

In looking to the history and preaching of our Lord fbr 
the explanation of the language which he emjdoys, you wiD 
have no difficulty in perceiving, that many of those woiIdi 
which he was anointed to perform, were, in the strictest and 
most literal sense, wrought by him. He did, in this view, 
preach the Gospel to those who were actually poor in woildly 
circumstances. The sympathy which he manifested for hch 
man suffisring, and the effectual relief which his power ad- 
ministered, evinced how truly he came to bind up the bro- 
ken-hearted ; and he did, on many occasions, give ogfat to 
the blind, opening the dim and benighted eye to the glmies 
of the material world. On surveying the life which he led 
in this world, we could not characterize it more justly thaa 
by saying, that it was a life of uniform devotedness to the 
interests of suffering humanity ; and in whatever sense the 
expressions of our text are to be understood, whether of tem- 
poral or of spiritual evils, there was, in the power and in the 
grace of Christ, that which was fitted to be the remedy fat 
them all. There is reason to believe^ however, that the lan- 
guage was intended to apply only to our spiritual conditioiL 
Though he did, truly and literally, preach good tidings to 
the poor^ heal the broken-hearted, and open the eyes of the 
blind, we do not find that he ever did, at any time, claim er 
exercise the power of rescuing those who were in captivity,— 
that is, really confined in prison,— -or that he did ever realij 
proclaim the year of Jubilee, by restoring this last and almo0t 
forgotten institution of the Jewish law. Such language is 
this could only be applied to him in a figurative or spiritual 
acceptation ; and as it is the uniform rule in interpretii^ 
the prophetical style, or indeed any style possessed of the 
same bold and striking character, that, if one member of th0 
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sentence be literal, all must be explained literally ; or if one 
be figurative, all must be understood figuratively^-— that 
these cannot be mixed and confounded, without tending to 
weaken and confound human speech,— -we are necessarily 
led to infer, on this very simple and intelligible ground, that 
the prophecy which the Saviour applied to himself was de- 
signed to be understood in a spiritual acceptation, and with 
reference to the spiritual purpose and end of his appearing. 
If he had ever rescued the captive from bondage, in the 
same sense as he gave sight to the blind, or if he had ever 
proclaimed the year of Jubilee in the same way as he preached 
good tidings to the poor and the destitute, there might 
have been room for doubt how far we were entitled to go in 
search of any other meaning ; but when we find that he 
never did any thing at all to which these terms could be 
literally applied, and that they could only be true of him spi« 
ritually^ the necessary inference is, that every thing attri- 
buted to the Messiah throughout the prophecy bears the 
same spiritual meaning ; that the errand on which he is re- 
presented as sent, was a spiritual errand; and that the 
terms, *« the poor,^ and " the broken-hearted,"' and " the 
blind,^ were as much expressive of spiritual characters and 
spiritual conditions, as those which are expressive of cap* 
tivity, or bondage, or release. 

By comparing the Saviour's language with his life, then, 
and the work which he declares himself anointed to perform 
with what he actually did perform during the days of his 
flesh, you may perceive in what way we are led to the con- 
clusion, that the language of our text respects his spiritual 
character. By the poor, we are to understand the meek^ as 
the word is indeed translated in the Old Testament, — those 
who are elsewhere named, '* the poor in spirit.*" The 
<< broken-hearted^ are those who are broken and contrite be- 
cause of iniquity, of whom he has himself pronounced, 
<< Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.'^ 
The ^^ captives'" are those subject to the bondage of sin. 
The ^< blind"" are those^ the eyes of whose understanding 
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must be enlightened. And the ^^ bruised^^ are those who 
are subjected to that spiritual oppression firom which he 
comes to set them free. To each of these, the purpose of 
the Messiah^s coming is declared to be fraught with every 
thing that is most suited to their spiritual wants, and which, 
if only alive to their real condition, every one of them would 
chiefly desire. And though, perhaps, by this view of the 
subject, much of its charm may to many have passed away, 
—-though the Saviour is not in this case announced, at least 
directly, as a deliverer from the merely temporal evils under 
which men are every where suffering, — ^and though the li- 
berty for which we pant most earnestly, be not the liberty 
which he promises, or of which he comes to put us in pos- 
session, — ^yet, if it be true that every varying form of wretch- 
edness which meets us, is in reality the bitter fruit of ini- 
quity ; and if sin be, after all, the heaviest of evils, and the 
most oppressive of bondages, I know not why, beyond all 
the blessings of wealth,— or all the comforts of healthful ex- 
istence,-— or all the sweets of earthly freedom,— or all the 
joyousness of emancipation from the most miserable and 
degrading earthly bondage,— I know not why, beyond all 
these in interest and importance, may not be the assiurance, 
that one, anointed of God, and to whom God gave not the 
Spirit by measure, has come, endowed with power to remove 
every vestige of spiritual suffering, — " to preach deliverance 
to the captive, and to set at liberty them that are bruised.^ 
Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the spiritual mean- 
ing of the prophecy, we are naturally led to two points, — 
First, What is the message ? Second, To whom is it ad- 
dressed ? 

I. The message. In the explanation already given, we 
have shown it to be a spiritual message, because it is addressed 
to certain of those spiritual states or conditions in which men 
are placed ; and we are entitled to infer, that there must be 
in it a peculiar fitness to the particular conditions for which 
it is designed. Whatever it may be, it is obviously some- 
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thing of which you may say, that it is good tidings to the 
poor in spirit, — ^that it speaks comfort to those who are 
mourning on account of sin, — that it is to the captive as 
deliverance, and as sight to the blind,— -and that whatever 
may be the condition of any man spiritually, — whatever 
form his spiritual disease may assume, or in whatever terms 
you might describe it, — there must be something in the 
message which has*^to these conditions a direct application, 
and for which it conveys the great remedy. 

It will hardly need to be proved, that the only message 
which the Messiah ever communicated, or which was, indeed, 
ever communicated to the world, at all answerable to this 
varied qualification, is the message of the Gospel, — ^a message, 
as you all know, spiritual in its object, and designed to remedy 
the disorders of our spiritual nature,-— suited by him who 
knew what was in man to meet all the spiritual wants to 
which sinful beings are subjected, — ^and possessing (with all 
its simplicity) that power of adapting itself to the various 
forms of spiritual suffering that obtain in this world which 
involves not the least proof of its Divine original. You will 
easily recollect, without the necessity of a more direct refer- 
ence, numberless passages in the ministry of the Saviour, in 
which the announcement of this message is declared to have 
been the great end of our Lord^s prophetical office ; and in 
which the full discovery of that salvation, which had been 
promised ages before his appearing, is represented as consti- 
tuting the great distinction of his prophetic character. And 
there is hardly an expression employed in the prophecy of our 
text to designate the work given the anointed of the Father 
to do, to which you may not find something similar in his 
after preaching. When he came to explain and open up 
more fully the object of his mission to the world, " Come 
unto me,^' said he, ^^ all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,"" — " I am come a light into the 
world/**—" If the Son make you free, you shall be free in- 
deed.'^ In others, and in many like Scriptures, you will re- 
cognise the very same images which are presented in the 
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▼erses now before us ; and it could haidly be doubted, ficom 
the frequency with which our Lord employs them, and the 
force which he appears to attach to them, that they weie 
peculiarly expressive of that salvation which he was anointed 
of the Father to proclaim. 

That this was no unreal description of the Gk>spel, — that 
it is as much entitled to this character as any thing can pos» 
sibly be, — that if you admit the representation given of men^s 
spiritual condition, that they are blind, or captive, or op- 
pressed, or broken-hearted, the Grospel may be truly termed 
eyes to the blind, and liberty to the captive, and com&rt to 
the mourner^ — ^it might be easy to show, from a full inves- 
tigation of our spiritual diseases^ and of the nature of the 
Gospel^ as the divinely-provided remedy. But without at- 
tempting now to make any such investigation, this I will 
say, that describe the necessities of a sinner by any term 
that you please, and give me them in all their extent and 
variety,-— give me them in any form they may assume, and 
conceal nothing of the malignity, and depth, and inveteracy 
of the disease under which he is perishing in utter thought- 
lessness, or sinking in the bitterness of his heart,— yet I will 
venture to say of the Gospel message, — and it may be toU 
in so very few words, that an infant memory need not be 
burdened by it, and conveyed in terms so simple, that an in- 
fant mind may be made to comprehend it, — that it is that 
very thing which the man to whom it is addressed, if belie?- 
ing it and receiving it, would be the first to characteriae ai 
a light to enlighten his darkness, or as the sound of deliver- 
ance breaking in upon the hopelessness of a solitary acti- 
vity. Discovering the way by which God is just, and yet 
the justifier of the ungodly, it communicates the very troth 
which they who are oppressed with guilt, and mourning Iw- 
cause of iniquity, feel to be indispensable to their peace and 
happiness. Coming to achieve a great spiritual deliveraneey 
in the rescue of human beings from the guilt and power of 
<i>^»lid their restoration to the favour and image of God, iti 

may be truly termed the proclaiming of lib^ 
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te the. captiye, and the opening of the pridcm-doors to th^sot 
that are bound. It reaches to every Tariety of spiritual mi- 
sery)— it meets the fiill extent o£ it all,— it embraces the 
man, however low, and lost, and fallen, within a provisdon oi 
mercy so ample, as may well suffice him, and so free, that 
if he will only heartily receive it, and yield himself up to it, 
he need never fear to be a castaway. And it cannot be 
doubted, therefore, with what propriety the Saviour, in an- 
nouncing such a salvation to die sinners around him, might 
say, in terms which were alone in any measure befitting the 
misery of their condition, and the blessings which he had to 
bestow, << The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
bath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blinds to set at 
liber^ them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.'' 

. There is one view of this salvation, however, so clearly 
presented in the language of the text, — I mean its fireeness 
to all those whose spiritual condition is here presented,— 
that it may be necessary to press it upon you as the truth 
peculiarly taught, especially as it presents a view of the Oos- 
pel which the eionex is in much danger of overlooking cue 
n^lecting. We shall soon have occasion to explain who are 
the persons to whom salvation, — that is, deliverance from the 
guilt and power of sin,— is addressed, and that, under the 
different expressions of our text, all men are included. But 
what we beg you to remark is, that, as set forth in these ex- 
pressive images, the deliverance is declared to be not more 
suitaUe in its nature to every variety of spiritual destitution, 
than it is to the destitute, considered simply as destitute,— 
that it is addressed to them, and comes to them with a direct 
application, at the very moment when it is addressed, what- 
ever their spiritual state may be, — ^that, without waitmg till 
they have wrought any change upon themselves, by which 
they may be entitled to its grace, or become the proper ob- 
jects of its salvation, it announces to ev^ (me of them, aa 

N 
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he is^an effectual remedy for all his spiritiial wants. In 
short, it is of such a nature as that it may be compared to a 
ladder let down from heaven, the lowest step of which reaches 
so very near the earth, that any sinner, eren the very lowert 
and most helpless of all, may plant his foot upon the first 
step of it^ and thereby ascend to hearen. 

You may easily understand our meaning, by observing 
the mode of the Saviour^s address. He did not say that he 
came to preach something which was fitted to be good tidings 
to the poor, and which had a certain suitableness to his po- 
verty of spirit, but that he came to preach good tidings* 
This was the character of his message ; so that any humble 
soul believing it, could not fail to say, << These are the best 
tidings that I ever heard.^ Nor did it merely speak to the 
captive of deliverance, — it proclaimed deliverance from fail 
miserable bondage, — a deliverance to which there was obfi- 
ously no hinderance except in his unwillingness to be rescued. 
Nor did it merely speak of liberty to the oppressed or the 
bruised, — a liberty which it might be, after all, beyond their 
power to regain,-*it was to set them free ; or, as we have it 
in the language of the Old Testament, << to proclaim the 
opening of the prison to them that were bound.^ It was to 
tell all, in a word^ whom it addressed, whatever thdr spiritoai 
state might he, that the remedy was provided^r— ^hat aD 
things were ready,— that there was no barrier to their parti- 
cipation of its blessings instantly and immediately, saving in 
their own unwillingness to return in heart to that Grod whose 
grace it disclosed to them,— -that whenever the message 
reached them, and was welcomed by them, they might wipe 
away their tears, and be comforted, and rejoice in it, as t^ 
captive when he hears for the first time, through the nanot 
grating of his prison-house, the sound of deliverance and of 
fiteedom. 
*49ii^ we say, is very obviously the view of the Go^ 
ytKMfiBBLted, and such a character the Grospel posscsseiy 
iMl pnsraits to every sinner who will give himself up 
Ubd iid sanctified in Christ, a ground of oonfidence 
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in that Saviour^s righteoufiness, whereby he may draw near 
with humUe boldness, and by which all his spiritual misery 
will be finally and for evex done away. The poor might put 
away the good tidings, and say. They are not for me !— * 
ihe mourner might rgect consolation !-<-4he blind might ob» 
stinately persist in closing his eyes ! — ^the captive might ob- 
«tihately refiise to go forth I and in such a case no change 
would take place upon their condition ; they would remain 
as miserable, and only more guilty than before. Neverthe- 
less, the assurance conveyed to all remained 4he same, wbe^ 
ther they chose or whether they refiised to beheve and obey. 
And whenever, therefore, the message of salvation reaches a 
flinner, it is to him like the sounding of the trumpet of jubi- 
lee^ when liberty was proclaimed throughout the land of 
Israel ; and he is invited with the same freeness, and with 
the same assurance of safety, to return to his original portion 
in the friendship and favour of Ood, as when the vcnce of the 
trumpet was heard echoing from mountain to mountain, and 
repeating from valley to valley, the assurance that the year 
of release had come, and that every man might now return 
in peace to the inheritance of his fathers. 

This was the message which the great Prophet of his 
Church was anointed to proclaim. It was the Gbspel,— 4he 
grand' remedy for the spiritual diseases of our nature, and 
the remedy so firee and full, that every one whose condition 
it described and embraced might immediately apply to it and 
be healed. Before we can bring such a view of the subject 
to bear upon your minds, however, it is necessary to advert 
particulariy to those to whom it is addressed, and to whose 
■ituati<m it comes in its special applicatbn. We inquire then, 

II. To whom is the message of salvation addressed P 
As described in the text, they are the poor, the broken- 
hearted, the captive, the bHnd, the bruised, or those in bonds^ 
as it is in the ordinal prophecy of Isaiah. And we have had 
oocasion to remark, in the general explanation given of the 
text, that these are descriptive of certain spiritual omditions. 
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The poor aie the poor in sprit, thr brdken-hearted, tfaope 
who are mouming on account of niiqiiityy--4he captive are 
those who are subject to the bondage of sin,—- the Uind^ 
ihose, the eyes ai whose understanding need to be enlif^ 
j^ed, — and the bruised are they who are sulgected to spiri- 
tual oppression. 

Such is the description given of the persona to whom sal- 
vation is addressed, and to whom it presents that very thing 
which, most of all, is essential to their peace and well-beipg. 
And a little consideration may show that, with all their va? 
riety, they are divisible into two dasses, in many respects 
different, but whose case is equally embraced in the commisr 
sion given to the Messiah. Whilst all are alike involved ill 
a state of spiritual destitution^ you may observe that to moie 
than one class such language is applied as argues them alive 
to their miserably sinful condition, whilst of the rest no such 
thing is affirmed. Under the former dass are included the 
poor in spirit and the broken-hearted, who are obviously 
conscious of some want, which the Gospel is fitted to relieve. 
Under the latter class are included the blind, the captive 
the bruised, or those in bonds, of whom nothing more is a£> 
firmed than simply their miserable condition. Every one 
may perceive the difference between these two dasses. The 
one is expressive, not of sin and misery only, but of misery 
united with a certain moral character, certain views of sin, 
and a certain state of heart ; the other is expressive <^ guilt 
and misery simply, without any alleviating featu];e in tb^ 
spiritual condition, and without any thing necessarily imply- 
ing that they are truly alive to its misery, or truly desirous 
of deliverance. They may, or they may not ; fiar though, 
in the literal sense, it were impossible to suppose a man 
blind, or in prison, without being desirous of sight or of en- 
largement, it needs not to be told that spiritually a man may 
be destitute of both these comforts, without any wish to have 
them restored, and that the depth of his wretchedness con-, 
sists often in being void of one aspiration after any thing 
purer or better. Such are the two classes under which may 
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be included all to whom the message of free, unfettered, and 
unqualified deliverance, from the guilt and the power of sih 
is addressed ; and these two classes clearly embrace all men^ 
whether the peculiar feature of their spiritual condition has 
been deleted in the language of prophecy or not. For, 
though you should scrutinize the case of every sinner,-^f 
any one suffering under sin,— of any one who has ever been, 
or who will ever be so suffering,-«^it is clear that, in this re- 
spect, you could find no greater variety than these, two, 
and that evary one would belong, either to those who were 
not only under sin, but alive to its evil,-^-or to those who 
were simply under sin, without any thing to show that they 
were sensible of its guiltiness, or conscious of any desires 
after deliverance from its punishment or its power. i 

. There is no necessity for pressing upon you the truth, 
that the former class, such as the poor in spirit, or the bro- 
ken-hearted, the lowly and the contrite, are the peculiar ob- 
jects of the Gospel salvation^ — those for whom it is desigi^ 
ed, and who are warranted, upon its declaration, to appro- 
priate the tenders of Divine grace, as finely offered as they 
are fitted to cheer and gladden their hearts. There is a 
very general feeling of the value of such dispositions, and 
something like an idea that these constitute a kind of claim 
to salvation. But it is often, also, supposed, that to these, 
or such as these, the invitations of Divine grace are restrict- 
ed, — ^that, until sinners have left their original condition, 
and become truly penitent ; or, at any rate, till they are con- 
scious to themselves, of a certain amount of desire' after its 
blessings, they are not at liberty to consider the salvation of 
the Gospel as addressed to them. : 

And as this is introdudng a qualification of the grace of 
the Gospel which God has never sanctioned, — ^which is dis- 
honourable to its nature, and hurtftd to the comfort and 
establishment of souls, we beg you to remark, that whilst 
the great Prophet of his people declares that he was 
anointed to preach good tidings to the medc, and to heaLthe 
broken-hearted, it was equallv stated as the purpose of his 
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designation, that he should preach ddiTeraace to the dip-' 
tives, and the leooveiing of sight to the Wnd,— 4uid Ae 
opening of the prison-doors to them that were bomtd,— 4(i 
those, in short, of whom nothing is said that necessaifly 
implies that they were aliye to the guilt, or erea to- the 
misery of their condition, and fisur less that it had ever been 
to them the cause of honest and sincere contrition. 

The error to which we have now adverted, and whidi we 
judge the language of the text, figurative as it is, well fiitted 
to expose, that of imagining that you are not authorixed to 
come to Qod in Christ, in dependence on the peace-spealdng 
blood of Christ, — ^to ask, that you may receive, mercy to 
pardon, and grace to help,— till such time as you are con- 
scious to yourselves of penitence and contrition, or of schdc 
strong and earnest desires after the blessings of the Gospel^ 
has arisen in some, I doubt not, from the dread of its fiee* 
ness, — a dread as dishonouring to the Gospel, as it is mis- 
taken and erroneous. A very fiequent cause of this error, 
however (strange as it may seem), has been the mode in 
which the Oospel is generally presented in the Word of 
God. And, because it is there foimd most frequently di- 
rected to those who are possessed of certain desires whidi 
it is obviously fitted to gratify,— -presented under the image 
of bread to the hungry, or water to the thirsty,— other pass- 
ages are overlooked which announce it without any sudi 
qualification, and as a message addressed with equal sin- 
cerity and unreservedness to all ; and so wide in its invitation, 
** that whosoever will, may take of the water of life firedy." 

In this mode of address, however, there is nothing more 
than might be expected ; and nothing but what we should 
Oursdves employ, in communicating a message similar in its 
nature to diat of the Gospel. Were this required of us, we 
should naturally address ourselves first,— and address our- 
selves most firequently, to those who were conscious of some 
want which we could siqpply. We should naturally hope, thsl^ 
by them, it would be most generally appreciated and most 
eoidially welcomed, though we could hardly expect it to 
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mtet with any cordial reception from others. And, in like 
manner, when announcing to sinful men a free and full sal- 
vation through the death of Christ, God has generally ad- 
dressed himself to those who are athirst, or hungry, or 
weary, or poor in spirit, or broken-hearted,— -to those pos- 
aesaed of some want which the Gospel was most clearly 
fitted to satisfy ; though it is as freely and fully tendered to 
all,*-to the captive, and the blind, and the bond-slave, who 
may never have been made truly sensible of their spiritual 
necessities, and who may be surrendered to the blindness of 
their own hearts, and the perverseness of their own ways. 

It may seem, perhaps, that there is no necessity for in- 
iristing upon a point so very obvious, and which may be 
deemed, at first sight, of no practical importance ; for it is 
most evident that, let the salvation of the Gospel be as free 
and as sufficient as it may, men will never value its provi- 
sion of mercy till such time as they are brought to feel thav 
need of it ; or ever welcome deliverance from sin, till they 
have been made alive to the misery of abiding under it. For 
all this, however, it is no speculative point to uphold it in 
aU its freeness. It is in every case of the utmost practical 
importance to make a sinner feel, that whatever be his con- 
dition, the Gospel comes down to him, and that it leaves 
him none of those excuses with which he is very ready to 
satisfy himself for delaying to return to God, the very in- 
stant it addresses him. And it is of still greater importance 
for the comfort md establishment of those who are seeking 
aalvation, to know that there can be nothing more free and 
unfisttered than that salvation which they are most of all 
disposed, in some way or other> to qualify or restrict. 

It is from some error on this very point, that there are, in 
every Christian oopgr^ation, so many disconsolate souls, 
who are seeking sest and finding none ; and who, though poa- 
sessing that sense of thdr own necessities which fits the 
Gospel to be a message of peace and joy to their hearts,are 
yet strangers to the consolations which it so richly promises 
fox every human condition, and, above all, for those who axe 
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weaiy and heavy laden, because of iniquity. Amaaoa aad 
fieaifid about their eternal inteiestiy though poaaessingy pep- 
haps, the very qualification, were .any qualificattion neoaa- 
sary, for resting upon the provision of mercy, they are, 
through this very anxiety, prevoited fitom seeing this to be 
their condition ; and are tormented by the dread that they 
want the indispensable qualification for peace and safely 
through the Gospel,— and that, until this is obtained, thqf 
cannot venture to appropriate, or to rest upon one gradous 
tender, which the Word of Ood makes to sinners. Thesie 
fears are as unbecoming their spiritual privileges, aa they sie 
hurtful to their spiritual progress. Though adaiowledging 
the Gospel to be fully adequate to the supply of a sinner'*s 
wants, and discovering in it the very thing which is fitted to 
supply their own, they are, through mistaken views of its 
fireeness, separated from the comfort which it is fitted to iift- 
part ; and the sound of peace, and liberty, and ddiverance^ 
may be echoing around them, whilst they never taste its in- 
fluence, or are blessed with peace and the consciousness of 
freedom. If such persons, however, are not poor ia spntj 
or broken-hearted, they cannot deny that they are captives. 
They may, through fear of Divine indignation, be experi- 
encing not a little of the misery of a captive condition, ai^ 
all the depression of mind with which it is accompanied. 
And is not the Gospel a message of deliverance to the cap- 
tive as well as of good tidings to the poor, or of comfort Co 
the mourner ? Is it not an intimation, that the prison-doors 
are opened, and unless you prefer breathing the air of a dun- 
geon, to breathing the air of liberty, that you may go forth ? 
And why then should you hesitate, as to whether you are eni- 
braced within its provision of mercy ; and, though not on the 
ground of being truly sorrowful on account of sin, or truly 
penitent, yet, as a captive simply conscious of your own mi- 
serable condition, why not believe that its deliverance is in- 
tended for you ?— and, that you may hail its intimations with 
the unmingled exultation and gratitude, with which the wretch 
who has pined in solitude, and been left to the loneliness rf 
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bis own spirit, an outcast from all that gladdens and' re- 
freshes human hearts, hails the intimation that he need be 
no longer a capdve, and welcomes the messei^er, who as- 
sures lum, that the way is open to liberty and enlargement. 
This message which the great Prophet of his Church 
and people was anointed to proclaim,— -the announcement of 
blessings which he lived to publish and died to procure,— his 
ministers, in every age, are commissioned to make known. 
And, from the observations we have made on its nature, 
and the objects which it embraces, — ^we feel that we are in 
possession of something which has an application to the 
«tate and character of each one of you. Whatever may be 
the temptations or sorrows with which you are visited, of one 
thing we are sure, that you have all experienced, in some 
degree, the misery of sin, — ^that, whether conscious of the 
peculiar nature of your malady or not, you are suffering un- 
der its power, and that you are by nature and practice^ as 
sinners, in a condition so very miserable, and exposed to 
such danger, as not even the situation of the prisoner in 
daily dread of death can adequately express. Whatever 
be the aspect of your spiritual condition ; whether you be 
the poor, or the broken-hearted, or simply the captive, or 
the blind, or the bond-slave, sure I am, that you are either 
amongst those who are alive to their spiritual destitution, or 
amongst those who are not. And, finding both alike in- 
cluded in the commission which Christ has given us, I now 
look round upon you all, whatever may be your rank, or 
character, or acquirements, and say to each one, ** I have a 
message from God unto you.'' — " The Spirit of the Lord 
Ood is upon me,'' saith the Saviour, ** because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings,"— and wherever there is 
one to whose spiritual condition the message applies (and 
to what condition does it not apply ?) I do now tender him, 
in the free remission of sin, through the Saviour's blood, and 
the full sanctification of his nature, through the efficacy of 
the Saviour's Spirit, a remedy for all his misery, and deli- 
verance from all his sins. 
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Ye poor in spirit ! why will ye not listen to the good tid- 
ings which the Sayiour addresses to yon? Ye broken- 
hearted for sin ! why will you not allow him who sympa- 
thises with all yourgriefi, tenderly tolrindup your wounds ? 
Blinded^ O, miserably blinded sinner ! why will you dose 
your eyes against the light of this heavenly truth ? Cap- 
tive of sin! deluded, and deceived, and in bondage to Satan, 
why will you not hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
come forth ? The sound that is now breaking over you 
is the note of jubilee ;— already the inhabitants of the rocki 
are singing, and they are shouting from the tops of the 
mountains,— and every one who takes up that note of tri- 
umph as it passes by, is heard repeating that the ^* Dtej- 
spring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, and to 
guide our feet into the way of peace ;^"^and that '^the 
Lord hath comforted his people, and redeemed Jerusalem.^ 
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Luke, xxiL 19^ 20. — ^And he tx)ok breads and gave thanks^ and brake 
it, and gave unto them^ saying. This is my body, which is given for 
you : this do in remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after sup- 
per« sayings This cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you. 

In the preceding verses we find our Lord engaged in the 
observance of the Jewish Passover ; yet indicating, by the 
expressions to which he gave utterance, that his mind was 
looking beyond it to that more glorious Passover, the time 
for offering which was now so near. As he sat down to ce« 
lebrate the feast, in language prompted not more by the 
feeling that this was to be his last Passover oh earth, than 
that it was to be the last time in which this feast should be 
celebrated before it was lost in the coming of those mighty 
events which it typified, he declared the desire which he had 
felt for its approach ; prepared his disciples to expect its 
speedy fulfilment in the kingdom of God ; and led their 
minds to rest on those solemn transactions which had at thia 
moment obviously engrossed and swallowed up his own. 
And, after having thus prepared them for what was to follow, 
—occupying, as it were, at this moment, the point of transit 
tion &om the shadows of a former dispensation to the ^oriet 
of a more perfect and brighter era, before which these slui* 
dows were to flee away,*-the blessed Saviour, taking of the 
bread and the wine used in the pasdial solemnity, conser 
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crated them to become the memorials of a more ^orious 
Passoyer, to be observed by his Church and people in all 
ages, in remembrance of his grace, and as the pledge and 
seal of his £EiithfuIness. 

I need not say to any of you, that in these very striking 
and memorable words, we have recorded the institution of 
what is commonly called the Lord's Supper, from its being 
appointed whilst he was eating the paschal supper with his 
disciples, — and of what is perhaps as frequently termed the 
Communion, from the bond of union which it was designed 
to form among all Christians, and the fellowship which it 
represents them to possess in the Saviour, and in the bless- 
ings of his redemption. Its nature and its objects are here 
set forth with the greatest simplicity and deamess ; and no 
Christian can consider the verses we have read, heightened 
as the interest of the whole is by the circumstances in whidi 
our Lord was at this moment placed,— on the very eve of 
his crucifixion, and just before going forth to the scene of 
his agony, — ^without feeling that no ordinance, whether fiom 
its own intrinsic importance, or from the circumstances in 
which it was instituted, ever had, or could have, a more com- 
manding claim on his devout reverence and reg&rd. 

To have seen the Redeemer engaged in this transaction 
with his disciples, without having at the same time heard 
the words by which he explained it, there might have been 
little to indicate its deep and impressive interest, saving, 
perhaps, in the solemn stillness of an hour, when every heart 
responded to the discoveries of his grace. As ^' he took the 
bread, and blessed it, and gave it to his disciples,^ there was 
nothing more than what, we may be assured, was the uni« 
&rm custom of him who delighted at all times to acknow- 
ledge the bounty of his Father in heaven. And as the 
bread and wine, thus sanctified by prayer, passed from hand 
to hand among the assembled guests, there might have been 
little to distinguish it from an ordinary entertainment, or, at 
any rate, from any ordinary celebration of the Passover. In 
this simple institution, however, every thing was full of 
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meaakig, beyond what it had been possible for any of us, 
without the aid of the Saviour^s language, to have conceived. 
In. these elements of bread and wine we are taught to disco- 
yer the symbols of a presence, at all times pregnant with the 
deepest and most commanding interest. Every part of the 
transaction has its counterpart in the invisible things which 
fiuth substantiates. The elements are only helps to aid and 
to elevate our minds in apprehending spiritual and invisible 
mysteries ; and, after having rested on these so long as to 
discern what it is which they bring, or seek to bring, sensibly* 
before us, we instantly pass onwards from them to lose our- 
selves in the contemplation of objects, fitted at all times to 
command the deepest reverence and admiration from the soul 
of every believer. 

' In directing your attention, as we are now shortly to do^ 
to a view here presented of the Lord'^s Supper, there are two 
errors, almost equally to be guarded against, if we would un- 
derstand its true nature and design. The former is that of 
those who have been led to give to the. language which 
Christ employed on this occasion a meaning entirely lite-^ 
nd, and such as was never intended ; and the latter the 
error of those who, viewiog the language as altogether figu- 
rative, regard this ordinance simply as a bare memorial of 
the fact of Chnsfs death, without attaching any thing.at all 
mysterious to the expressions which he employed. In ex^ 
plaining the words, <' Take, eat ; this is my body, which 19 
broken for you ;^— " this do in remembrance of me ;*" you 
may be aware that there are a very great number of professing 
Christians, and some of them belonging even to the Pro* 
testant churches, who conceive that our Lord strictly imeant, 
— ^what his language might, at first sight, seem to dedare, 
— ^that the bread which he broke became, by his blessings 
actually his real body, and the wine, in like manner, became 
his real blood, — that, in giving these to his disciples, he.did 
really andiiterallymake them partakers[of his body and bloody 
i--k)r, at any rate, that his body and blood were so hid un^er 
these elements, and in some myatmous way so misj^^ with 
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them, that they were actually eaten. An inlet haa tfana been 
given to a thousand superatitioua praetioesy aa contmy to 
theeyidenoeof our senses, as theyaie to the language of the 
Bible; and the true nature and design of the Loxd^s Supper 
have been thereby really as much lost si{^t of and diaregaided, 
as if no respect had been shown to the institutioit at alL From 
the wish to avoid these errors, if possible to strip the ordi* 
nance of all mystery, and to make it so simple, that there 
should be no room for misapprehension, it haa been as fie* 
quently supposed, on the other hand, that the Ixnd^s Soppor 
was nothing more than a commemoration of the death of 
Christ, — ^a feast in honour of the Saviour,— intended simply 
to keep alive on the minds of believers their obUgatioDS to 
his grace, and fitted to do so by the very significant sjrmbols 
then to be employed, — ^that it had in it nothing of the nature 
of a covenant transaction, by whidi certain blessings are 
made over to us by God, and certain engagements entered 
into on our part, — and that the whole of the benefits to be 
expected or derived firom it rested in the opportun ity thus 
afforded of meditating on the death of Christ, and on his 
grace to sinners, aided, as we might expect our meditatJoiw 
then to be, by the symbols presented to our senses. And 
thus the view of the ordinance, which is the most interesting 
and valuable to the Christian, by which it brings before him 
most expressively the gracious discoveries of salvation throo^ 
the blood of the cross, and by which he is taught to regard 
it as the seal of a better covenant, founded <m better pro- 
mises, and which gives to it all its power to comfort and to 
strengthen his heart, is altogether lost or obscured. 

It will be sufficient to guard you against the fimner of 
these errors,-<-which, however, is not the one firom whidi we 
are most in danger,-— to remark, that when our Saviour said, 
^ Take, eat, this is my body,^^ or when he said, <^ This ci^ 
is the new testament in my blood,^ or, ^^ This is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed fiir many,^ he merely 
employed that form of expression which would convey to the 
minds of his hearers the idea, that the bread and wine were 
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(ndy die Bjnnbols of his body and blood. It has often beett 
pointed out on this subject, that the language which Christ 
spoke,— -the language then current in Judea, — ^had no word 
exactly to express what we mean by the term represent^ <a 
siffnifyy^^ha^ this want was usually supplied by the sim^ 
affirmation was or m,-— and that, in making use of it at 
this time, our Lord only followed the mode of speech with 
which his disdples were familiar. Such expressions as the 
following will be recognised as very frequent in Scripture : 
— << The seven kine are. seven years,^— that is, represent 
seven years ; ^^ The field is the world,^ — ^that is, represents 
the world ; ^^ They drank of that rock which followed them» 
and that rock was Christ,^— or, represented Christ ; ^^ The 
seven stars are the angels of the seven churches,^^— or, re* 
present the seven churches. In like manner, when Christy 
addressing himself to the disciples as he divided the breads 
and passed the cup amongst them, said, ^^ Take, eat ; this is 
my body,-^his is my blood of the new testament, drink ye 
all of it,^ his language did not necessarily convey any oth^ 
meaning than that the bread and the wine representedj or 
signified, or were the symbols, of his body and blood. 

Again, when this lai^age is considered as impl3ring no- 
thing more than that Christ gave them the bread and wine 
to be the memorials of his body and blood, and that, by re- 
ceiving them, they were to be reminded of their obligations 
to his grace,— -when every thing that is mysterious or spin* 
tual in the ordinance is removed, and nothing more held to 
be involved in it than a bare commemoration of that event, 
which is at all times the most interesting to the mind of a 
believer, we cannot but feel that there is an attempt made to 
bring down the nature of this great Christian ordinance ftr 
below the standard of the Divine Word ; and that, in the 
desire to render it simple, and intelligiUe, and void of all 
mystery^ we are in danger of losii^, or lettbg out of view 
altogether, those peculiar characters which belong to it, and 
which are fitted to convey die most solemn and aflfecting re- 
presentations of the grace therein not only exhilAted, but 
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also sealed to the mind of a belierer. When the Apoide 
says, ** The bread which we break, is il not the camitinnion 
of the body of Chiist ? the cup of blessiiig which we bkm, 
is it not the commuiiion of the blood of Chnat P^ it is snnly 
implied that this ozdinanoe is not only a commemonrtiop, 
but also a communion of the death of Christ. 

If language has a meaning, our Lord did dedaie that 
they who worthily partook of it were thereby made par- 
takers of him and all his blessings. And, in like manner, 
when he said, *' Take, eat ; this is my body, this is my bknd 
of the new covenant, drink ye all of it ;^ though every one 
to whom he addressed himself mij^t easily understand that 
the elements of bread and wine remained unchanged^ it wis, 
at the same time, the design of the Saviour, by the strong 
language which he employed, to teach them, that, under 
these significant emblems, was represented the conveyanoe 
of himself and of his redemption to their souls ; and that, 
in receiving them in faith, they were made, in a mRwtiAr jBu: 
beyond that which any actual parddpation of his real bo^ 
and blood could have made them, partakers of the body and 
blood of the Son of God. 

• Whilst no countenance is given, therefore, by the lan- 
guage of our text, to the opinion which, indeed, needs no 
other contradiction, than what it receives firom the common 
sense and feeling of every man, that Christ spoke of his real 
body and blood in the elements of bread and wine, — it 
would be as wide a departure from the spirit of the Saviour^s 
declaration, to rest satisfied with the notion, that notluDg 
more was meant by the transaction^ than the participatioD 
of a feast in honour of Chiist. When he said, ^< Take, eat ; 
this is my body, this is my blood, drink ye all of it,"*^ he did 
not declare that the bread and wine were his real body and 
blood, if for no other reason, yet for this, that his body had 
not then been broken, nor his blood shed for them. But 
these was a meaning in these expressions, not even exphuned 
tp tbefiu^ that they were the symbols of his body. There 
fiJWMn fiw employing them, which rendered them, even 
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apart from the poverty of language, the fittest which he 
could have employed, for conveying tiie precise truth to their 
minds. So close was the connexion between the elements 
and the spiritual things which they represented, that, in re- 
ceiving the one, they were by faith made partakers of the 
other, — and this was the great end and design of the ordi- 
nance which he now instituted. 

In considering stiQ farther the meaning of the words of 
our text, they will be found to receive very consideraMe 
illustration from a conversation of our blessed Lord re- 
lated in the Gospel of John, — a conversation which, though 
originating in a very different subject from that of the sacra- 
mental institution, we can hardly suppose to have been 
spoken, without his having this ordinance in view, so clearly 
does it seem to point to it. The doctrine which that scrip- 
ture declares in words, the sacrament of the Supper may be 
supposed to represent figuratively, or by symbols ; and the 
former may therefore be held as furnishing us with the com- 
mentary of an infallible teacher on the latter. You will at 
once perceive that I refer to the very remarkable passage in 
which Christ speaks of himself as the '^ living bread that 
came down from heaven, to give life to ' the world.**^ He 
there declares that ^' Except ye eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of man,^— that is, receive him by faith, as 
he explains it, — ^^ ye have no life in you,^ — that to those 
who did so receive him, ^^ his flesh was meat indeed, and his 
blood drink indeed,^ — that is, the doctrine of Christ would 
prove the life and support of their souls. He declares frur- 
ther, that he <^ who eateth his flesh and drinketh his blood 
dwelleth in Christ, and Christ in him ;'*^ declaring the won- 
derfril and mysterious union which subsisted between him 
and his believing people. In these expressions, Christ is 
set forth under the very same image, by which he is symbo- 
lically represented in the sacrament of the Supper, as bread 
to be received and to be eaten, the participation of which is 
essential to the existence or the continuance of spuitual life ; 
and by partaking of which, we become one with him, and he 
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dwellcth m us. And when he addressed himself) in the 
words of our text, to those in whose hesring the expressions 
now quoted had been employed, and which might very rea- 
dily have recurred at this moment to thrir remembranoe, 
-—when taking the bread and the wine, he said, << This is 
my body broken for you, — ^this is my blood of the New Tes- 
tament, shed for the remission of the sins of many ,^ — ^when 
he required them, not merely to receire these elements at 
his hands, but also to eat and to drink of them, — ^they might 
have understood, we think, without any farther explanaticm, 
that our Lord was only employing a different way of eluci- 
dating and enforcing the same truths which he had before 
taught. They might understand him as setting forth, un- 
der expressive symbols, the freeness with which he was pvesi 
on the one hand, and the freeness with which they were to 
receive him on the other, — the necessity of eating the flesb 
and drinking the blood of the Son of man^ — that is, of be- 
lieving on him if they would Uve by him ; and as assuring 
them, in so far as this could be done by sensible things, that 
all who thus received him became the partakers of his body 
and blood, or were united to him, and derived life and noa- 
rishment from him, as the branch does from the root. It 
is not too much to say, that all this might have been under- 
stood by the disciples, from the previous discourses of Christ ; 
and thus an act, so very simple as that of giving and receiv- 
ing bread and wine, was qualified to bring before them, at a 
single glance, the most impressive and affecting truths of 
the Word of God, which represented the riches and firee- 
ness of Divine grace on the one hand, and expressed the 
faith by which they were to become the partakers of these 
blessings on the other. 

It has been often said of the Lord^s Supper, considered 
merely in this light, and without regarding others yet more 
impressive, that it constitutes the clearest and most effective 
preaching of the Gospel, — setting forth, by very significant 
symbols, and by very expressive signs, the great mysteries 
mihe kingdom of God ; and embracing, in a single point of 
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view, the substance of those truths concenung the Gospel- 
salvation, which are spread over the discourse^ of the Savi- 
our. In this light, it may be compared, at least in so &r 
as die general design is concerned^ with the many ordinances 
found throughout the Old Testament, — such as the insti- 
tution of sacrifices, for example ; by which God did both 
enforce and illustrate the declarations of his Word, — by 
which he taught his people through signs, what he had pre- 
viously taught them through the medium of written lan- 
guage,-— and sought to convey the truth clearly to their un- 
derstandings, and to render it impressive and affecting to 
thdr hearts. 

To the power and efficacy of this mode of address, the 
history of almost every nation testifies ; and no other proof 
can be needed of its accommodation to the actual state and 
condition of human nature, than the frequent use which 
God has made of it throughout his Word ; and in his com- 
munications with the Church in all ages. The sacraments 
thus stand forth as illustrations of the Saviour^s doctrine, 
whilst that doctrine is in its turn iUustrated and explained 
by them. The one serves to throw light on the other ; and 
thus, whilst Christ declared himself to be the ^* living bread 
that came down from heaven, that we might eat thereof and 
never die,^^ because he that ate the flesh and drank the 
blood of the Saviour, <' had that Saviour dwelling in him,^—- 
he both illustrated and enforced this truth by a transaction, 
in which, by giving, and receiving, and partaking of, bread 
and wine, he represented his body and blood as broken and 
shed for the life of the world, and made efiectual for impart- 
ing this life to all who in faith receive them. 

In this view, the Lord^s Supper obviously partakes of the 
nature of those transactions by which God was graciously 
pleased, under a former dispensation, to covenant with his 
people ; by which he confirmed, — solemnly confirmed and 
catified, the promises which he had graciously made them ; 
and sealed lliem as promises that should be made sure to all 
who observed his covenant. Accordingly it serves, in some 
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degree, the same object as the bow in the clouds, given to 
Noah as the surety of the covenant which Gk)d had made 
with him, — as the blood, by the sprinkling of which God 
sealed his covenant with the Israelites, — as the ordinance of 
circumcision, appointed to be observed in the families of 
Israel, the pledge that God would be a God to them, and to 
their children after them. Like them, it is the seal of a 
covenant, though of a better covenant, founded on better 
promises ; is intended to comfort and support every believing 
mind, by the assurance of a grace adequate to all his neces- 
sities ; stands forth with as much freshness as though it had 
been given but yesterday ; and is fitted to apply as much to 
the circumstances of every individual believer, as though it 
had been intended for his single benefit and improvement. 

We are peculiarly directed to this view of the subject, 
from the language which our Lord employs — when he says, 
" This cup is the New Testament, in my blood,** or, as we 
have it in another Gospel, " This is my blood of the New 
Testament," or new covenant, " shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins.*** This language obviously possesses the 
same meaning with that already quoted, as employed by 
Moses, when sprinkling the Israelites with the blood of the 
sacrifice. He said, "This is the blood of the covenant 
which God hath made with you,** — meaning, the blood by 
which the covenant was ratified, — ^and Christ Jesus being 
now to introduce another covenant, denominated new, in 
contradistinction to every former dispensation of Divine 
grace ; — a covenant, in which the will of God to sinful man 
was to be fully and completely disclosed, and which he was 
to bring in and establish, by his approaching sufferings and 
death as a sacrifice for sin,— did now give, in this blessed 
ordinance, a standing attestation of its truth and faithful- 
ness to all ages,—- in the return of which, believers might 
continue to read that God was not unmindful of his pro- 
mises ; and laying hold on which, they might find them- 
selves enabled to trust more implicitly in the freeness and 
riches of his grace. 
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Regarded in this light, you will easily perceive how well 
fitted the simple rite which Christ instituted was, for the 
purpose for which he designed it, and how expressive as a 
seal of the blessings of the new covenant. In employing 
bread and wine, Christ did employ those symbols which 
might best express his body and blood, through the efficacy 
of which the covenant was to be established. These sym- 
bols were not merely exhibited, they were given to his disci- 
ples in a way expressive of the fireeness with which he 
made over to them all the blessings of his salvation. They 
were to be eaten by them, to represent the intimate union 
that subsists between Christ and his people, — and to inti- 
mate that they were to be the members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones. No ordinance could better, or 
more significantly, convey those spiritual things which it 
was its design to unveil. And when these were embraced 
by their faith, or when they are in this ordinance embraced 
by your faith,— when aUve to the meaning of every point in 
this solemn transaction, you do feel that God is therein 
making over to you Christ and all his fulness, and do ac- 
tually embrace him for your peace and sanctification, when 
you discern at the same time the nearness and intimacy 
of the union therein signified, — when you regard those 
things as the pledge and earnest of the unseen spiritual 
blessings which they signify, it is impossible but you must 
feel how unspeakably gracious is the assurance which they 
convey ; how well fitted this sacrament is, by the full exhi- 
bition which it makes of redeeming grace, to comfort the 
mind under the burden of sin, to bind you to walk before 
God in newness of life ; and that in testifying by the accept- 
ance of the seal your acceptance of the blessings sealed, 
you virtually surrender yourselves to be the Lord'^s. 

If such was the nature and object of the institution, we 
cannot wonder why our Lord should, even at such an hour, 
and with the scene of his coming agony before him, find a 
place for its observance. And every one that has any feel- 
ing of his grace, or of bis own unworthiness, must feel, I 
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think, the depth of that tenderness which was implied in his 
appointing such an ordinance, at the very time when he was 
about to enter on the scene of his deepest trial, and when 
the dark forecastings of that terrible hour most hare beeiiy 
we should have thought, already upon him. 

In improving such a subject as this, one of the most na- 
tural feelings present to our minds, will be the little im- 
provement that any of us have made of such an ordinance, 
and how little our minds have truly realised and entered into 
the mind of the Saviour when he appointed it to continue 
in his Church throughout all ages. Regarding it as brii^' 
ing before us the most astonishing discoveries of his graces 
—as fraught with so many things fitted to interest and en* 
gage our hearts,'^as intended to be nothing less than a par* 
taking of the body and blood of the Lord ;»-a8 an ordinance 
by which the Saviour and his blessings are virtually and ez« 
pressively made over to all who, in faith, receive him ; and 
in which we do transact with God through Christ, receiving 
the seals of his covenant, and sealing ourselves to be his,— we 
cannot but feel, I am persuaded, how feeble have been all our 
apprehensions of this great mystery, and how little it has 
awakened dispositions in our minds corresponding to the won- 
derful and gracious characters in which it is set forth to us. 
I fear that among the multitudes who do regularly sit 
down to celebrate such a solemnity, there may be not a few 
who have never entered into these views of the ordinance at 
all, — who have been satisfied with regarding it as an expres- 
sion of their attachment to the Gospel, or a mark of their 
respect for the faith in which they have been educated, if 
not as a kind of purification from the sins which they have 
contracted ; — ^who have never discovered in it a mystery of 
deeper sacredness than any mere commemoration of the. 
death of Christ, or inquired how far their faith did embrace 
it as a sign and seal of the benefits of redemption to them- 
selves,— or how far they are prepared to lay hold of it as 
sealing those blessings to their souls. With them, the whole 
benefit which they have expected to receive ftom the sdem- 
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nity, has consisted in the admission of a few pious thoughts 
on such an occasion, not very frequent or familiar to their 
minds, — ^in some vows and resolutions there formed against 
sin, soon lost and forgotten in the midst of the world, — ^in 
the strengthening of a certain false peace derived from the 
regularity with which they observed a Divine ordinance,— 
and, perhaps, in things yet more adverse to the design of 
the institution. The feeding upon an unseen Saviour by 
faith in their hearts, — the willing dedication of themselves 
to his service, commended by the manifestation of his grace, 
—the grateful reposing of a soul upon the word of his faith- 
fulness, — and the holy admiration excited in a believing mind 
by so gracious a view of redeeming mercy as is there given, 
have been things of which, though participating in this or- 
dinance, they have been utterly ignorant, — and, though 
brought into near and immediate contact with every thing 
that is most sacred, and fitted to be most sanctifying in its 
influence, they may have been as devoid of such an influ- 
ence as though the ordinance of God had never been de- 
signed to convey it. O, how far have these been from redt- 
izing the mind of the Saviour, as he said, ^^ This is my body 
which is broken for you — This is my blood of the New " 
Testament, shed for many for the remission of sin !^^ How 
awful the guilt contracted by those who thus profane the 
body and the blood of the Son of Ood ! and how much do 
they require, should another opportunity be granted them 
of observing this ordinance, to ^^ keep the feast, not with 
the old leaven, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth !'' 

Amidst all the contempt that may be thus shown to the 
Redeemer, however, by these profane intruders into holy 
things, and all the dishonour that may be done to his cause, 
by those who will participate in such an ordinance, whilst 
their conduct may testify that they are none of his, let 
believers be only the more stirred up to value and improve 
the privilege, — ^let them, whenever the opportunity is af- 
forded of ^< showing forth the Lord^s death till he come^^^' — 
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come to it in the exercise of a living fidth, and a true repent- 
ance, — let them stir themselves up to lay hold of his cove- 
nant of peace, that it may be thus ratified and sealed to their 
souls. And thus, ** this holy mystery,^ as one has it, 
<* shall be as nails to fasten us to his very cross, that, by 
them we may draw out the efficacy of his blood. We shall 
then be dipt in the wounds of our Redeemer,— our hunger 
be satisfied, and our thirst for ever quenched, — and this bread, 
which hath in it more than the substance which our eyes be- 
hold> — and this cup, hallowed with solemn bosediction, shaD 
avail to the endless life and welfare, both of soul and body, 
in that it serveth as well for a medicine to heal oar infirmi- 
ties, and purge our sins, as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving; 
with touching, it 8anctifieth,-^it enlighteneth with belief- 
it truly conformeth us unto the image of Jesus Christ. 
What these elements are in themselves, it sldlleth not ; it is 
enough, that, to me which take them, they are the body 
and blood of Christ : his promise in witness hereof sufficeth; 
his word he knoweth which way to accomplish ; why should 
any cogitation possess the mind of a fidthfiil comnmnicant 
but this ? O, my God, thou art true ; O, my seal, thou art 
happy r* 

* Hooker, chap. v. sect 67. 
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LvMX, xxiv. 50, 51, 52, 53. — ^And he led them out as far as to.Betluu 
ny; and he lifted up his hands^ and blessed them. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven. And they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy; and were continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
God. Amen. 

These words describe the closing scene of our Lord^s in- 
terconrse with his disciples; and they close, at the same 
time, the Gospel history, as given us by one Evangelist, with 
the illustration of whose narrative of the Saviour's life we 
have for a considerable time been employed. 

In the preceding part of the chapter we find him relating 
the various appearances of our Lord to his disciples subse- 
quently to his resurrection, — the various methods which he 
took for convincing them that he was in very deed that 
Jesus whom they had seen openly and publicly crucified,— 
the condescension which he manifested on this subject to 
satisfy their weakness, and to meet their unbelief, — ^and the 
full evidence which he gave, in every way fitted to afiect 
the minds of reasonable beings, of the truth, that he had in- 
deed risen again. 

We find the Evangelist likewise relating the endeavours 
which our Lord made to convince them that the events 
which had so lately befallen him, and which had for a time 
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* Concluding Lecture at Stockbridge Chapel. 
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almost destroyed their fiuth and confidence, had taken place 
agreeably to his own dedarations, and in fulfilment of all 
that had been predicted in the law of Moses, and in the 
Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning him>— ^that they 
were part of a Divine ordinance, by which it behoved him 
to sufier, and to rise the third day^ before repentance and 
remission of sins could be preached in his name among all 
nations^ — and that, though in themselves, at first sight, ap- 
parently in contradiction to the testimony which had been 
of old given to the Messiah, they were, when rightly under- 
stood, the most convincing evidence that he was indeed the 
Christ We find him relating, fiurther, that, in aiMition to 
the means which the Saviour employed, in order to make 
this truth plain and evident, he did, at the same time, and 
in a way peculiar to himself as a Divine Being, open their 
understandings to understand, and their hearts, we may be 
assured, to embrace the Scriptures, — that having set forth 
in order the whole of that Word which bore testimony to 
him, he did then, by an act of his Divine power, remove the 
doud which had so long hindered the truth from finding ac- 
cess to their minds, and made them to discern between the 
Divine declarations and the most obscure passages of his 
history, such a harmony, as left them no occasion to doubt 
that the one had taken place in fulfilment of the other ; and 
no room for any other feeling than that of amazement at thdr 
own blindness and ignorance, and admiration of the ways of 
Him who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working. 
Having accomplished this work,— and that it was accom- 
plished, the feelings with which the disciples returned from 
Bethany afibrd ample proof, — the purpose for which he had 
for a season lingered in the world might be considered as 
at an end. He had finished the work which his Father had 
given him to do ; he had wrought out by his death an eter- 
nal redemption ; and by his resurrection firom the dead, had 
evinced that this redemption had been accepted of the Fa- 
^Iicae... He had left, in his apostles and disciples, men who 
B Afted.to be witnesses to the truth of his character, and 
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the leality of the mighty wcnrks on which that truth rested ; 
and he had so far instructed them in the nature of his doc* 
trine and kingdom, that they were prepared to wait for, and 
to receive, the fnrther developement of those things which 
were to be given, when the spirit should be poured out from 
on high. Nothing now remained, therefore, but that he 
should take leave of those f(H* whom, and for whose welfare^ 
he had so unweariedly laboured ; and who now rema^ined to 
be, under God, the seed of that Church which was one day 
to extend over the whole earth. 

The manner in which he did so, however, as strikingly 
indicates the spirit by which he was actuated as any single 
event of his history. It adds another to the many proofs which 
he gave of his condescension to their weakness, and the ten- 
der love which he bore towards his disciples ; and there may 
be few scenes around which a believing mind will feel more 
disposed to linger, or which it will seek more frequently to 
realize, than that presented, when a beloved master, with 
claims upon the affections of his disciples, infinitely greater 
than those which any human being can ever have upon the 
affections of another, commended them for the last time on 
earth to his Father and to their Father, to his God and to 
their God. You can easily conceive for what reason the 
Saviour, about to leave in this worid those in whose happi* 
ness and well-being he was so dee^y interested, would be 
disposed to render the event impressive and affecting to their 
minds,— how he would wish that there should be something 
about it to which they might recur, not merely for the pur- 
pose of recalling the image of one so dear to them, but for 
strengthening their faith, and confirming their hearts in the 
truth of his character and work ; and that the last imprea* 
sion made upon their minds, equally with that which all the 
rest of his history was fitted and intended to leave, might 
be this, that he came from God and went to God. Per- 
suaded as they might be of the truth of his character j it was 
still possible that this persuasion might be strengthened; 
thou|^ he had come horn the invisible world upon them at 
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thb moment, they would still be the mor mmand of k, if 
they should lee him afoend tfaitheragna; lad dioa^ thcj 
had received evidence enough to oddy evay Hind, ad 
which had satisfied theirs, of his power and i^kxy ; dioii|^ 
the strongest proof of his exaltation to the lig^t hand of 
tlie Father was yet to be given, when he sent down ^fts 
upon mcn> — it might serve, in the mean tinier to banidi 
any doubts that remained, fiimish them with a new fi^t to 
attest to others the truth of his exaltation, and lifk them 
above the painfulncss of this separation, were tfaey pcnnit- 
tcd to sec the reality of hb ascensbn, and with the bodlj 
eye, at least, to follow him to the borders of that invisibk 
world which now opened to receive him, and the hig^iest 
honours of which now awaited him. 

It appears to have been for this purpose, as well as finr 
the sake of furnishing an image of the glory in which he 
shall come again, that our Lord, instead of merely biddmg 
farewell to his disciples, and blessing them, and then vanish- 
ing, as he had done before, out of their sight, gare to the 
event of his ascension full publicity,— that he vrent about it 
in that way which indicated his wish that the remembrance 
of it might never fade from their minds, — and that the last 
scene of his life presented so striking a contrast with the 
humble circumstances in which he was ushered into the 
world,— and the mean and lowly form which he had conti- 
nued to wear whilst he was in it. 

For this purpose, we are told^ he led them out as far as 
Bethany, restricting their number on this occasion to the 
eleven disciples, and those who were with him, — shaving no 
wish that any should be spectators beyond those who were 
the proper witnesses of his truth to the world ; and confining 
this^ as he did^ indeed, all his appearances subsequently to 
his resurrection, to those who had already received and ad- 
mitted the miracles which he had formerly wrought. It was 
on this spot, and near the Mount of Olives, where he had so 
often withdrawn for privacy and retirement^ — where he had 
in the night of his agony, through one of the 
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of his deepest humiliation, and which was well fitted, there- 
fore, to be the scene of his coming exaltation, — ^in a territorj, 
every footstep of which would be associated in the minds of 
the disciples with some affecting incident or other of his his- 
tory, and which was now to be consecrated for ever, as the 
scene where they were to have their last look of their Mas- 
ter, — it was here that the wonderful and mysterious visitant, 
who had come into this world from the world which no eye 
has ever seen, and whose glory men had beheld, even 
through the veil of lowliness which hid it, as the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace, — it was here that 
he was again to ascend to the Father^ that he might lead cap- 
tivity captive, and give gifts unto men. 

The other Evangelists, in describing the event which then 
took place, and which one of them, Matthew, must have wit- 
nessed, relate various topics on which our Lord then dis- 
coursed with his disciples, such as you might suppose to 
have been inspired by the circumstances in which they were 
placed, as most likely to engage the mind of the Saviour, 
and best adapted to the situation of the disciples. It was 
here, we are told, that he gave them a commission to go and 
teach all nations, — it was here he renewed his promise of 
those miraculous signs which were to attend their ministry, 
and which were to be the seal of their apostleship to the 
world, — and it was here that he gave them that assurance of 
his continued presence with them, even to the end of the 
world, which to the Church, in all ages and circumstances, 
continues the ground of their encouragement and hope. And, 
having compressed into this last charge every thing most 
needful for their direction and consolation, nothing more re- 
mained than that he should give his farewell benediction to 
those who had been on his part the objects of an unchanging 
solicitude, and for whom he had poured out so many and 
fervent prayers at the Divine footstool during the days of 
his flesh. 

Of the mind of the Saviour at this moment, and of the 
fulness of that blessing which he supplicated to rest upon 
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them, we may have 8<mie conception, from one xecotded ex- 
ample of his intercession in their behalf,-— an inteipeessiofi 
presented in the view of bemg separated from them, and 
which may be supposed, th^efore, to embody the fedings 
and desires which such an event was fitted to insure. I need 
not say that I advert to the prayer receded in the Oospdi^ef 
John, which closes what are commonly caUed our Lord^s 
consolatory discourses to his disciples. And, if that may be 
allowed to present in a more extended form what was heoe 
compressed into the brief space that was allowed fi^rit, yre 
may be able in some degree to conceive from it of the mean- 
ing and import of the blessing which he now sought io abide 
with them. He had there prayed for them as those who 
were in the world, — ^that the Father would keep, tlurough 
his own name, those whom he had given him, — that they 
might be one, — ^that they might not be taken out of the 
world, but kept firom the evil,— -that they mij^t be sanctified 
through the truth, even through that Word which is truth, 
—and that they might be with, him where he was, to bdiiold 
the glory which the Father had given him. la shorty he 
prayed for those whom he had kept in the Father^s name, 
and firom whom he was now to be separated, that the guar- 
dianship which he had exercised over them might be moie 
than compensated by the care and grace of that Father, whose 
they were, and who had given them to be redeemed. And, now 
that the hour was passing on, which had then been compa- 
ratively distant, we may be assured that it was with desires 
not less large or fervent,— with a mind not less solicitous fcHr 
their best interests, nor less alive to the dangers and trials 
that awaited them, — ^with an intercession not less powerful, 
and which, now that all power was given to him in heav^ 
and on earth, would not be less availing,— that he com- 
mended them, for the last time on earth, to the keeping of 
their heavenly Father, and poured forth that fulness of bless- 
ing, which none but a nature like his could either concave 
or impart. 

We may be assured that it was no faint or measured bless- 
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tng which he pronounoed, as he lifted up his hand atid 
blessed them,-— that it extended to all that their necessities 
would require, and to all which Divine fulness could impart 
to meet and to supply them,— that it reached all, and more 
than all, that they themselres might have considered indis- 
pensable for their well-being in time and through eternity. 
And ccnning, as it did, from him, who has power to com- 
mand that blessing, which we can only supplicate and wait 
on Grod to receive, either for ourselves or for others^ it was 
to them the assurance that it should abundantly rest upon 
diem, and that it should be with them fully and unchange- 
ably, according to his word. 

The Evangelist tells us, that it was while thus employed, 
— ^meet employment, you will say, for him who had come 
into this world, bringing with him the richest blessings, and 
who did not quit it without leaving a blessing behind !— -it 
was while thus employed, and while almost tmwilling, as it 
were, to separate from those for whom his heart was at this 
moment so ftill, that he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. The same Evangelist, however, elsewhere 
informs us, — ^what we might perhaps be warranted to infer, 
from the language of our text, though it is not expressly 
declared by it, — that this ascent was visible,— that they weie 
permitted to watch his gradual elevation, until a doud re- 
ceived him out of their sight, — ^that so impressive and im- 
posing was the spectacle, that they continued gazing up to 
heaven, even after the bright vision had passed away, and 
were only recalled to their real, situation by two men, — two 
angels,— who stood by them in white apparel, — ^who in- 
quired why they gazed thus intently up into heaven. As 
much as this is, indeed, implied in the fact stated in the 
text, that they worshipped him, or paid him Divine honours ; 
such an act of worship being the peculiar and appropriate 
expression of their feelings on such a manifestation of his 
Divine power and majesty. And it was thus, in circum- 
stances calculated to give weight to all the declarations 
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which he had made of the gloiy which he had with the Fa^ 
ther before the world was, and of that glory which now 
awaited him at the right hand of the Father, — ^in drcum- 
stances that brought almost sensibly before them the truth of 
his exaltation, and which were well fitted to inapbre the fidth, 
and animate the hope of his disciples, that he quitted that 
world of which he had been for a season the inhabitant, — to 
which he had been introduced by ministering angels, pro- 
claiming peace on earth and good-will to men, — to whose 
interests his life had been one scene of continued devoted- 
ness, and which he had not in presence forsaken, till he had 
accomplished for it a work by which it would be redeemed 
from the bondage of corruption ; and its children, once afiur 
off from God, and strangers to the covenant of promise 
would be brought near and reconciled. 

It would be impossible for us, even in imagination, to fol- 
low the Saviour to those realms of light whither he now 
ascended as a Conqueror, or to conceive the honour with 
which he would be met, who, during the scene of his deep 
humiliation, had been the object of so intense an interest to 
the heavenly host, and who had travailed for the perfect- 
ing a scheme of grace so amazing to the inhabitants of hea- 
ven, that even they desired to look into it, — ^to conceive with 
what profound submission he would be received, who was 
now to sit for ever, far above all principality and power, and 
every name that is named, not only in this worlds but in the 
world to come, — and with what harmonious feelings he would 
be greeted to the honours of his kingdom, in whom, and in 
whose work, the Father had ever felt so intense and de- 
lighted a complacency. 

It will better become us^ instead of attempting to pursue 
a subject so far exceeding all our apprehensions,— to attend 
for a little to the condition of the disciples now bereaved of 
the presence and instructions of a beloved master, and to the 
feelings which they experienced and manifested, as they le- 
tnmed from witnessing a scene, calculated, for a time at 
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least, to make them lose every consideration of themselves in 
the view of that glory to which they had all but seen 'the 
Saviour exalted. 

We have already had occasion to advert to the state of 
their minds at the moment when the ascension of their Master 
took place ; and it was no other, indeed, than we should have 
ourselves experienced, had we been the spectators of such a 
scene. To have beheld one with whom we were discoursing, 
and whilst in the very act of blessing us, gradually elevated 
into heaven,— -one with whom we had been so long familiar 
as the disciples had been with Jesus, and who had so often 
told them that he should leave them and go to the Father, — 
to have witnessed an exertion of Divine power so incontest- 
ible, and so glorious, and so far exceeding any anticipations 
which we might have formed,— had constrained any of us all 
into the posture which they assumed, and had made us feel 
and own the power of one who was no less than Divine. And 
to have seen all this take place in the case of one who had ma- 
nifested the love and condescension in our well-being which 
the Redeemer had done in theirs, and with whom we were in 
any like way connected, had unquestionably absorbed every 
feeling that might have regarded ourselves, and concentrated 
our whole souls on him who was thus entering in triumph 
the invisible world ; and it might have been with some diffi- 
culty, therefore, that we had been recalled to the reality of 
our situation, and brought back to earth again from those 
spiritual regions which, for a moment, we might have con- 
ceived that we were entering along with him. 

When we are told, accordingly, that, on seeing the ascent 
of Jesus into heaven, the disciples worshipped him ;— >when 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that they continued to 
gaze up into heaven, even after he had passed into a region 
which it was beyond their vision to penetrate,— that, when a 
cloud received him out of their sight, they still stood, if, by 
possibility, they might catch another glimpse of his person, 
or receive another token of his love ; and that they were so 
insensible to every other object, that it was only the ad- 
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dress of the angds^ — ^ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazhag up into hearen P— This same Jesos, who is taken np 
from yoa into hearen, shall so come, in like manner, as ye 
have SQen him go into heareny^^-^whidi recalled them to the 
fi^eUng of thrir situation,— we see only the impression whidi 
we might hare e^qiected to be wrought by such a scene, 
even on minds differently affected in many reqpects to the 
Sarioar from diose of the disciples. And, eren when we 
read of die feelings with which they retomed to Jemsalem, 
and of their entire superiority to the circumstances of be* 
rearement in which they were placed, as if they had no 
more to do with this world, and were as fiur derated abo^e 
it as dieir divinely-exalted Master,— we only see an eflbct 
which has been exhibited by some in the most tryii^ and 
painfiil situations, when sorrow has been brightened by a 
prospect in some degree resembling this, and when God luu 
consecrated the most painfid of all separations firom earthly 
friends and relatires into an occasion of gratitude and praise 
for his mercy to their souls. 

It was not to be expected that the impressbns of sudi an 
event would, or could be easily lost ; — that the disciplea 
could again return to this world as unaffected as if they had 
never witnessed it, or that they could avoid dwelling upon 
a scene, every circumstance of which was so full of the deep- 
est and most solemn interest. We do not wonder, there* 
fore, to find them for some little time, rapt in spirit, like 
men who discerned an object to which others were insen- 
sible. The impression made on their minds, however, and 
the feelings which they manifested^ were obviously far deeper 
than those which may, in some d^^ree, be evinced by such as 
are ignorant of their peculiar character. It is said, not 
merely that they returned to Jerusalem with great joy, but 
that they were continually in the Temple, blessing and prais- 
ing God ; that this was, at least, their regular and &miliar 
occupation. And it affords a striking example of the power 
of faith in supporting the mbd, even in the most painful 
circumstances, that they who had sustained at this moment 
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a loss beyond what we can easily reckon^ should have been 
so lifted above it, as to find no room for the indulgence or 
expression of any other feelings than those of gratitude and 
praise. 

The connexion which had subsisted between the disciples 
and our Lord was of a nature to which there never was a 
parallel in this world. He had been to them what no earthly 
friend can ever be to any of us, and their intercourse had been 
so wonderful, so gracious, and so long continued, as to have 
served to draw out their hearts in numberless ways towards 
him. Whilst all his tenderness must have been heightened 
in their view by the rank and character which he bore,-** 
whilst they must have felt all his actions awakening in them 
a reverence which they could never cease to entertain,-— he 
had at the same time manifested such an interest in their 
welfare, such a condescension to their infirmities, and such a 
patience in dealing with their perversity, as must have drawn 
out their affections toward him, even though he had not been 
the Son of God. They had seen so Divine a wisdom in all 
the admonitions and instructions which he had given them, 
as must have led them to hang on him for counsel and guid- 
ance. During the years in which he had been with them, 
he had admitted them at all times to his presence and to his 
teaching; he had not merely received them, but treated 
them as friends ; he had opened their minds and their un- 
derstandings, as they were able to bear it, to his character 
and will ; he had revealed truths so important as to have 
changed to them the whole aspect of the Divine dispensa- 
tions ; and in all that concerns the character, and excites the 
hope, and satisfies the hearts, of human beings, they found 
themselves as different, through the intercourse which they 
had maintained with Christ, as if he had communicated to 
tliem a new existence. It is impossible, therefore, that they 
could have been conscious of these things without feeUng 
thdr hearts knit to one to whom they were indebted for all ;. 
or that they could, in ordinary circumstances, have contem- 
plated a separation from Jesus, without feelings of the most 
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painful nature. In fact, so often as our Lord had adverted 
to this subject, and so often as they allowed their minds fiilly 
to embrace the truth which he stated,' they were well nigh 
overwhelmed by it When he told them for the first time 
of his sufferings and death, they were, we are informed, ex- 
ceeding sorry, as much for their own sakes, I doubt not, as 
for his. When he told them more plainly, that he was to go 
to the Father, sorrow filled their hearts ; eren the assurance 
that it was expedient for them that he should go away, — (at 
if he went not away, the Comforter could not come to them, 
—does not appear to have satisfied them, and they still felt 
a longing desire to detain him. And yet, when the hour of 
trial and separation came,— *when they saw their Master 
mount up into heaven, — ^when they were assured by the an- 
gels who stood by, that he would not return till his second 
and glorious re-appearance,— and when all this took place at 
the very time at which the separation must have been judged 
most painful,— aft;er his resurrection, and when l^y had 
seen him only at occasional intervals, — so far were they from 
grieving for his departure, or yielding themselves up to an 
unavailing sorrow, that they returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy, and were continually in the temple blessing and praising 
God, — just as if they had been already called to share his 
triumph, and for ever exempted from the sorrows, the trials, 
and the difficulties, of the coming of which he had so often 
and so solemnly warned them. 

There is no one, I think, who must not have been struck 
with the expressions, at such a time, of such feelings by the 
disciples, especially when he contrasts them with the veiy 
different feelings which the mere anticipation of the event 
that had befallen them had so often called forth. And there 
is no one^ at the same time, who may not see how this dif- 
ference must have arisen from the enlarged views wUch diey 
had now received of the character and work of the Saviour, 
and from the firmer faith and confidence with which they 
rested in the truth of all that he had revealed to them. FuHy 
persuaded now of his Divinity,— assured that he was the Son 
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of God with power, by his resurrection from the dead, — con- 
vinced, by evidence ahnost sensible, that he had come from 
God aijid went to God, and that he was exalted to be the 
head over all things to his people, — satisfied of his power, 
and grace, and faithfulness, and that, go where he might, 
and reign where he might, he could never cease to feel inte- 
rested in the work which he had committed to them, and 
that he would, according to his own promise, be with them 
always, even to the end of the world, — there was something 
in these truths calculated to remove the painfulness of their 
separation from him, and to make them feel, what was indeed 
most true, that, though removed in bodily presence, he had 
neither left nor forsaken them. And persuaded as they were, 
at the same time, that he had only gone away to receive a 
kingdom, and to return, — that he had withdrawn for a little, 
because regard to their interests required him to go, — but that 
he would come again, and take them to himself, to be with 
him where he was, to behold his glory, — and that, meanwhile, 
he would send the Holy Spirit to be their guide and com- 
forter, — ^there was something in these prospects so ennobling 
and exalting as to lift them above the depression which they 
had otherwise felt. The remembrance of the scenes through 
which they had passed with him, instead of seeming merely to 
remind them of pleasures which were for ever removed, when 
seen in the new light which he had cast over all their con- 
nexion, tended only to exalt their gratitude and their praise. 
And, like men to whom not a single desire had been left un- 
satisfied, and whose fondest wishes had been more than ex- 
ceeded in the grace of which they had been the objects, they 
could only find utterance to their feelings in those ascrip- 
tions of praise and blessing, which they failed not to present 
continually in the house devoted to his name. 

I might at this point enlarge on the example which is here 
given us of the nature and power of faith, in circimistances 
calculated to awaken the most desponding feelings ; and I 
might point out to you that, with all the peculiarity of the 
situation in which the Apostles were placed, the same truths, 
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in all that is essential^ arc brought near to you, to be received 
and rested on for your peace and consolation ; and that they 
are equally fitted to be to you, and will be found by you, 
flhould you make them your confidence, all that they were 
to the disciples ; communicating support amidst the trials of 
life ; fortifying you against the temptations that may assail 
you ; animating you, as they did them, for its duties ; and, in 
the midst of weakness, making you strong. And that the 
feelings which possessed them at this moment were not the 
effect of any strong yet passing impression, I might show you 
from their after history ; and how, as their situation has been 
described by one who, though not of their number at the time, 
was afterwards numbered with them, ** They were troubled 
on every side, but not distressed ; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; alway bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in their mortal body.* 

There is an application^ however^ of which this part of the 
history is equally susceptible, bearing more nearly upon our 
drcumstances at this time, and to which I shall confine your 
attention. I consider the feelings of the disciples at this 
moment as the result, under God, not of the scene which 
they had immediately witnessed, — the ascension of thdr 
Master, — or of the converse which he had immediately held 
with them, so much as the result of their attendance on the 
whole course of the Saviour'^s ministry ; as the result of all 
those varied instructions and admonitions which they had 
received from him in the course of a long and intimate con- 
nexion ; and as evincing that they had now reached, in some 
degree, that point to which all his previous teaching had been 
designed to lead them, and which every part had had its own 
share in producing. And though the situation and privi- 
leges of the disciples have been in many respects superior to 
ours, I may yet consider the opportunities which we have 
yed of hearing the words of Christ, as holy men have 
hi them, and of having had the various scenes of his 
rj brought in this way, and almost uninterruptedly, to 
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our remembrance, as in some degree approximating our si- 
tuation to theirs. And, now that our illustrations of this 
Evangelist are drawing to a close, it is right and proper that 
we should ask ourselves how far, by the Divine blessing, the 
result has been the same as in the case of the disciples, and 
how far we are in possession of that faith in the Saviour, 
which fits us to rejoice and bless God along with them ? 

In this attendance on the ministry of Christ, — ^for such it 
may be called, in so far as it has brought before us the words 
of Christ, — and in which I trust that I have ever sought to 
feel myself a disciple as much as any of you,—- privileged, 
no doubt, by my situation to wait continually on this very 
thing, but still needing, as much as any of you, to learn of 
Christ,— we have been permitted to follow him together 
through the most impressive scenes of his history. We have 
heard him speak as never man spake, — we have all but seen 
those miracles which declared him to be the Son of Ood,— 
we have listened to the testimonies which he gave to his 
character, and power, and grace, — ^we have been addressed 
and urged from his own mouth to repent and believe the 
Oospel, — we have passed with him through the scene of his 
agony and humiliation, and, without any great interruption, 
irom his entrance on the work of the ministry up to the time 
of his ascension,— we have followed him through his various 
wanderings, and been privileged, almost as much as the 
disciples, to enter the scene of his deepest privacy and de* 
votion. 

What we should all be disposed to ask ourselves, there- 
fore, is. Whether, in our waiting upon him, which may be 
considered in this way as drawing to a close, as the disciples 
closed their personal intercourse with Christ on his ascen-. 
sion, — ^we have any thing that survives, as they had, when 
their Master was removed firom them ? Whether that Savi- 
our, who ever liveth in his Word^ has been transplanted 
from that Word to live in our hearts ? And whether, as 
the result of all that we have read and heard of his person 

and grace, we find him indeed to be the joy and the strength 
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of our hearts, to whom we have committed, ia the confi- 
dence that he will keep it, the most precious of all deposits, 
against the great day. 

If this has not been in any measure the case,— -if our 
hearts have remained cold and imaffected,— if we have fol- 
lowed our blessed Lord through his life, and witnessed him in 
death, without any thing beyond a passing impression, — ! 
how different are our minds from those of the disciples, as 
they returned to Jerusalem with great joy, blessing and 
praising God ! How grievous and sinful must be that indif- 
ference which has never once been brdcen by those very 
scenes that so truly changed their characters and touched 
their hearts ! And how fearful the condemnation, if that 
very Saviour, who has come near to us, and pennitted us 
thus to wait upon him, for the purpose of communicating to 
our souls the richest and most precious of all consolatitms, 
has ascended from us, and been suffered to leave us, with- 
out having once arrested us in the seardh of earthly good, 
fixed our affections, or turned our footsteps to the Tn^»"M«nR 
of his heavenly kingdom! 

If, on the other hand, we have found him to be to us 
what he was to the disciples ; if, in surveying the scenes of 
his life together, we have found our hearts bum within us ; 
if we have received through him the pearl of unspeakable 
price,-^that treasure, the which when a man findeth, he 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, that he may buy it; then 
I need not say, that your feelings will be, in some degree, 
similar to those of the disciples ; that you are in posses- 
sion of something which can reccmcile us to all earthly pri- 
vations and separations, assured that he abideth fiiddiftd; 
and which, if retained and cherished in our hearts, wiH 
preserve us steadfast and immovable, — always abouncGng 
in the wotk of the Lord, and looking for the blessed hope 
and. tba glorious appearance of the great Grod, and our Sa- 

i^y 4c8us Christ* 
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Hebrews, yii. 24. — But this man, because he continueth ever, hath 
an unchangeable priesthood. 

Of the institutions of the Jewish law, that of the priesthood 
was one of the most prominent ; and one of those which 
most readily occurs to us, as visibly distinguishing it from 
the clearer and more perfect dispensations that followed. 

To minister in the work and service of the sanctuary, 
God was pleased to select one tribe out of the twelve into 
whidi the nation was divided. From amongst that tribe 
again he chose a single family, in which the office of the 
priesthood was to be hereditary,*--the family of Aaron ; and 
to this fafnily, pecuUariy and exclusively, throughout their 
generations, belonged the high honour of approaching God, 
in the service of the Tabernacle ; of presenting the offerings 
of his people, that they might receive the Divine accept- 
ance ; and of actii^ as the medium of communication be- 
tween a holy God and his creatures,-— ever offending, and 
ever requiring therefore to be purified firom sin. 

You will readily perceive the gbry and the dignity of an 
institution which derived its authority and its rights imme* 
diately firom God himself; which was fenced by him firom 
all profane intrusion, by the most solemn and awful sano- 

* Concluding Sermon at Stockbridge Chapel. 
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tions; with which was combined the exdusiye possession 
and exercise of those privileges that may be supposed the 
peculiar marks of the Divine fiivour and r^aid ; and which 
gave to a single £unily in Israel a name as much exalted 
above their brethren in outward sanctity, as they again were 
exalted above the nations around them. The priesthood 
was chosen out of a people who, compared with those on 
whom Qod had bestowed no such tokens of his loving-kind« 
ness and tender mercy, are called a holy nation, and a na- 
tion of priests ; whose land was secured to them as a Di- 
vine inheritance ; who were under the peculiar care and pro- 
tection of Divine power; permitted a nearness of access 
into the Divine presence which was denied to ordinary wor- 
shippers ; honoured to bear the offerings and the supplica- 
tions of God^^s people to the mercy-seat, and to transact, 
in their iiame, with God, in all those solemn matters on 
which dnfiil creatures need ever to approadi the Divine 
footstool. 

The Jewish priesthood must have seemed stamped by 
God with something of the mystery of his own nature ; and 
dngled out to see and behold such things of the power and 
glory of God as others were only to hear reported icom 
those who were privileged to enter within the veil, there 
would be a peculiar sanctity attached to them, qualified to 
secure the reverence of every Israelite* To them were 
alone unveiled those glories which were hidden, under the 
penalty of death, firom every profaner eye; they could 
alone look on that cbud, the symbol of the Divine presence, 
shadowing the mercy-seat; they could alone hear those 
words which God uttered firom between the cherubims; 
and, though never for a moment permitted to forget how 
unworthy they were to enter so holy a presence, their 
hands alone might shed and sprinkle that blood which, 
when offered in the futh of a nobler sacrifice, was to make 
an atonement for sin. 

Such was the glory of the priesthood under the law, and when 
the way into the holiest of all had not yet been made manifest. 
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Independently, however, of all other circumstances which be- 
tokened the innate weakness of that priesthood, and its insuf- 
ficiency to meet the wants of sinners, and all those marks of 
imperfection that adhered to it in common with every other 
part of the economy to which it belonged, — ^for " the law made 
nothing perfect,^ we are told, ^^ but the bringing in of a 
better hope, whereby we draw near to God,"" — ^it wanted one 
thing essential to our highest conceptions of dignity and 
greatness, and that was permanence. Contemplating it in 
all that glory which it unquestionably possessed, it was still 
a glory that was soon to pass away ; it was soon to give'place 
to another priesthood, before which it was no more to be re- 
membered, and from which, indeed, it borrowed the highest 
dignity which it possessed ; and, in common with the other 
institutions of a dispensation which was only the shadow of 
good things to come^ whilst the body was of Christ, it had 
served its original design and purpose, when the contempla- 
tion of the believing Israelite was fixed, not upon itself, but, 
through it, upon that nobler priesthood to which it was in- 
troductory. The light by which it shone was, after aH, only 
reflected ; it was like the feeble light of dawn, which owes 
its existence to that luminary in whose fuller blaze it is soon 
to be lost ; it served, at best, to guide the foot of an inquirer 
after God, like a light shining in a dark place, till the 
day had dawned, and the day-star had arisen. And then, 
when the fulness of time had come, and blood was shed ade- 
quate to the blotting out of all sin, and the way into the ho- 
liest was made manifest by the death of Jesus, He was re^ 
vealed as the one advocate and mediator with the Father ; 
the sacrifice ceased to be offered, the fire was extinguished, 
and the altar crumbled into dust ; and, before his eternal and 
unchangeable priesthood, the priesthood of Aaron passed 
away like a useless and fi^rgotten things having now no 
glory, by reason of the glory that excelleth. 

It b this circumstance, that the one was permanent and 
the other temporary, — ^the one the end, whilst the other was 
only the means introductory to the eiid,^— which constitutes 
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one striking point of difference between the pnesthood of 
Christ and the priesthood of Aaron ; and whidi you are pre- 
pared to expect, 80 soon as you know, that the one presented 
those offerings which could never of themselves take away 
sin, whilst the other, by one offering, perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified ; that the one ministered on earth, whilst 
the other ministered in heaven. 

Independently, however, of the inherent weakness of the 
Jewish priesthood, considered as a priesthood which was soon 
to pass away, it is obvious that, so long as human beings 
ministered at the altar, it must have partaken of that change- 
able nature, from which no human institution, and no insti- 
tution even with which men are connected, can ever be ex- 
empted. Though called upon to discharge an office which 
brought them every day most intimately into the presence of 
him who is ever the same, they still retained the frailties and 
infirmities of our fallen nature. They were not exempted 
from sin^ of their liability to which they were, indeed, evar 
reminded, in being required to make an atonement for tbdr 
own sins, before they made atonement for the sins of the 
people ; they were as little exempted from the sentence pro* 
nounced against sin ; they met, as others, that wo in which 
the first transgression hath involved the successive genera- 
tions of the children of men ; and, separated as they might 
be from others in the honours of a high priestly station, they 
were, nevertheless, one with them in being the heirs of mor- 
tality and corruption. Death, that levels and confounds all 
human distinctions, spared as little the priest as the people. 
The power that had fenced his office from all profane intru- 
sion, had not fenced his person from the intrusion of this 
terrible visitant. Whilst one generation of worshippers 
after another presented themselves at the Tabemade or the 
Temple, one generation after another saw other men standing 
to minister in the sanctuary, and other hands than those 
which had at first lighted it, fanning the holy fire on the 
altar. Whilst the same appearances were maintained, the 
same sacrifices offered, and the same solemnities observed 
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in drawing near to the Divine presence, and men possessed 
of the same priestly character trod the sacred courts, and 
erery thing gave token of permanence and stability, the 
men who used aforetime to minister before the Lord had 
given way to others, in their turn to be succeeded by men 
equally subject to the lot of mortality. Priest succeeding 
priest served his generation, and by the will of Grod fell 
on sleep, and saw corruption ; and, as if God had been 
to give in their persons the most affecting demonstration of 
the vanity, even of the best and most honourable of aU hu- 
man greatness, the very men who were permitted more 
intimate access to Gt)d than others^ who acted as the me- 
dium between the sensible world which we inhabit, and the 
spiritual and eternal world which no eye hath ever seen, and 
who were invested with a high and unapproachable sanctity, 
faded away like others before the breath of the Almighty, 
and left their name and their glory to be inherited by thdr 
children. 

Such was, and such, according to the ordinance of God, 
behoved to be the condition of the Jewish priesthood, so long 
as men ministered in the sanctuary. They were many priests, 
as the Apostle says, because they were not suffered to con- 
tinue, by reason of death. We therefore find that in de- 
nominating, in opposition to theirs, the priesthood of Christ 
unchangeable, or which passes not from one to another,-— 
which remains ever vested in the same hands, — the Apostle 
founds this fact upon Christ^s possessing a perpetuity of ex- 
istence, denied to the men under the law ; and this change 
upon the constitution of our great high-priest under the 
Gospel we are prepared to expect, so soon as' we know how 
he was named and appointed to the office which he now disk 
charges for his church and people. 

He came, descended of no priestly family, and making no 
claim to respect from his connexion with the house of 
Aaron. Like that mysterious person, whose priesthood was 
typical of his own, and who, because he derived his office 
from none, and left it to none, as did the priests under the 
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law, is said to hare been *^ without father, without mother, 
and without descent, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of years,*" the Son of man was nshered into the woiM 
a priest of a new character,-— the first and the last of his 
priestly line,-—** made not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life,^-— exempted 
ftom the sinftilness, he was also exempted from the sentence 
which hath gone forth against all men, because all hmye sin- 
ned,— death, that claimed a right over every descendant of 
Adam, had no authority over him, who, though of the race 
of Adam, was yet in his humanity the Son of God. And, 
though he submitted for a season to its dominion, it was not 
able to hold him ; he had power to lay down his life, and he 
had power to take it up again ; and there was no reason in 
his case, as the Apostle in this chapter has not faOed to 
state, why, having been once constituted to appear in the 
presence of God for us, his priesthood should ever cease, «r 
ever be demitted into other hands. Having, therefore, of- 
fered himself on earth a sacrifice to Grod, the efficiency of 
which ever abideth, he passed into the holy place, — even 
into heaven itself, having wrought out eternal redemption, 
-^there to present that one offering whereby he hath for 
ever perfected them that are sanctified ; and infinitely re- 
moved from the casualty of human things^ there to exerrise 
the functions of a priesthood, eternal and unchangeable as 
the nature of Him of whom it is said that he ever liveth. 

You will easily perceive that it is to this point that the 
language of the Apostle in the text peculiarly restricts our 
attention. There are many other points in which the gloiy 
of the Saviour'^s priesthood might be exhibited hy contrast 
Mrith the glory of the priesthood under the law ; in his so- 
lemn inauguration into the office by the oath of God himsdf ; 
in the virtue and efficiency of that sacrifice which he of- 
fered, compared with the blood which could never take away 
sin ; and in the glory and dignity of that sanctuary at whicfa 
he mmisters, — not in the holy place^ made with hands, whidi 
is the figure of the true, but in heaven itself, where he hath 
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appeared in the presence of God for us. In those and 
other points which might be named, the superior dignity of 
the Saviour^s priesthood is apparent. But not less worthy 
of our grateful consideration, as that which unites all toge* 
ther, and ^ves stability to all, is the truth that this priest- 
hood is unchangeable,— that, whilst the men who ministered 
in the sanctuary on earth served their brief day, and then 
passed away, and were gathered to their fathers, his mini- 
strations possessed the permanence of his own eternity ; and 
that so long as a priest shall be needed to meet the daily 
sins and shortcomings of his people, he remains in every at- 
tribute that can render the ministrations of such an high- 
priest in our behalf either precious or desirable,— Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-^lay, and for ever. 

In considering the declaration which the Apostle has 
made, it is obvious that its importance is to be estimated by 
the relation which it bears to other parts of the Christiiui 
system^ which are intimately connected with the peace and the 
hopes of sinful beings ; and that it serves, not so much to bring 
before us any new quality of the Saviour^s priesthood^ as to 
commend a truth concerning it, which exalts and enlarges 
our views of all that we have known before. When I say of 
any thing, that it is unchai^eable, the amount of the infor- 
mation which I communicate about it, simply is, that it will 
continue to be what it now is. When the Apostle says, 
that Chrisf s priesthood is unchangeable, he merely declares^ 
that in his priestly office he will continue to be what he has 
been and now is,— he merely gives to all his functions the 
stamp of permanence. To know its value, therefore, we re- 
quire to know what the nature and importance of these fimc- 
tions are ; and every one who has felt his own necessities as 
a sinner, and the need of a mediator, by whom he may draw 
near to God, may be able to see why such a priesthood as 
this should be required to meet his wants, and may be able 
to discern abundant reason for gratitude in the truth, that 
this man, even Christ, because he continueth ever, should 
possess a priesthood which shaUnever pass away from him. 



The priesdiood of Christ, indeed, k a doebane iii ittelf to 
momentocM, tbat on it may be aaid to rest tbe iriMievtvde- 
tute of the Gospel. It was in virtue^ diis office Aatlfae 
Son of Grod oflfered that sacrifice,— -the offering of wUobcdH- 
stittttes the only ground on which any sinner csia 1mm aM- 
fidence toward God, or can expect forgiveness at the trntH 
of God. It was as a priest before God, and by prantftfalg 
himself to God as an <^ring of a sweet-amcSIkig sa^roof^ 
that he manifested the harmony of the IKrine attribnttt in 
the scheme of redemption,— that perfect confistency of ini- 
nite holiness and purity in the exercise of the fieest mercy, 
which can alone communicate peace to a oooscienee eidf^t- 
ened as to the evil and demerit of all sin ; aad it u Ae 
truth that we hare such a mediator and adlwcat^ with Ae 
Father, eren Jesus Christ the righteous, that can alone em- 
bcdden any, — the holiest of us all, ever needing for{^venes8, 
and ever unworthy to approach unto God,— -to do so in die 
fidth, that notwithstanding all our sins he waiteth*tD be gniN 
dons. "^'- ' ■ 

In presenting the requests which we may roqnire te^pm- 
fer one to another, we may find many topics by <whieb la 
urge and support our plea. We may have somethkig life ft 
claim upon the person with whom it rests to grant H^w^ 
have, at any rate, the feeSng that, little atf we may hAfve 
benefited, we have not injured him ; and the identity <lf his 
situation with ours forms of itself some eneoun^enient in 
urging it. But, when passing 6om men like ourselves' tb 
him who is in himself so fiir above us, and whom we iiave,' 
by our iniquities^ removed to such an infinite distinoe 
Irom us,— from those on whom we have a daim, to Iniit 
on whom we can never have any,— and from thosrwhoitf 
we may never have ofiended, or who may have,'«tf'iiM^ 
rate, sinful infirmities of their own, to mkke them tender Ssr 
dealing with anothet'^s sins, to that God, in whose sight ev«te 
the very heavens are not clean, and whose justice we hav^ 
]^voked in numberless ways by our iniquities, — O, it is not 
these,— it is not these things, if we know Gtid aright, or Imbw 
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»tt » dirw MJgjkty it 1ft not the decencies cf our own dunrac- 
laty or the pliiee that we mey hdd among our fidlowi^ or the 
Oftliim that the world may have of us, or the esteem whidi at 
•aether time we may be ready to hare of ourselyes, that can 
mnmunicate any confidence in approadiing God^-^but the 
tradi, that God has opened a way consistently with bis own 
yerfiwtions through the blood of a spotless sacrifice. Erery 
thing, therefore, that touches or affects the stability of that 
way of access to Grod, touches a point as yirtually important 
as the stalnlity and the permanence of that hope, without 
whidi I must either be truly miseraUe, or fearfiilly blinded 
to the danger that threatens me. It is to this tiruth that the 
Apostle bears witness, so often as he speaks of the priest- 
hood of Christ He tells us that Jesus Christ has been 
com^ituted of God the very mediator whom we require,-*- 
that whilst possessing all that identity of nature and feelii^ 
with ourselres which fits him to have compassion on the %- 
aorant, and on those that are out of the way, he possessed, 
at die same time, what no priest on earth ever possessed, a 
power of intercedii^ with God, which will nerer be refused, 
because resting on the basis of bis divinely-accepted and aUU 
sufldent sacrifice; andthat,unitmgin himself a Divine and 
human nature^ he stands forth, not less fitted firom the con* 
stittttion of his person, than firom the work which he has 
accomplished^ to mediate between God and man. And no- 
thing more could be required to render him the veiy person 
whom our spiritual necessities reqmre, than to be assured that 
this offioe which he now disdiarges he will continue to dis- 
chaige for us, — that he, who has proved himself, of all others, 
most de^y interested in our welfare, should carry on to the 
end the work which he has begun, — and that, amidst the 
changes which are continually affecting all human things, 
hot which reach not the sanctuary at which he minivers, his 
office and character as priest over the housdhold of God shall 
never pass away. 

In this view, the unchangeableness of Christ's priesthood, 
though communicating, as I have alieady said, no new 

a 
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truth concerniiig its nature or its functioas, contains tbe 
assurance of the stability and permanence gf that gracioos 
economy over which he presides. It is virtually an aaam^ 
ance that, by constituting him unchangeable, the way la 
God by his death cannot and will not be changedy-— that 
the efficacy of that sacrifice which he offered, and still pre- 
sents to Ood, continues, and will for ever continue the 
same,— that his intercession in behalf of all who come to 
God by him, remains, and will for ever remain, equally pisf* 
valent, — and that, in every quality which fits him to dis- 
charge for us the most needful and gracious of all offices, 
he is, and will ever be, the same merciful and fiiithfiil high- 
priest. 

On the glory and dignity of an office, not the least ho- 
nourable of those which the Saviour discharges for sinfol 
men, and which bears particular reference to their conditinn 
as sinners, I shall not at this time enlarge. Of this, how- 
ever, you must be sensible, that it exceeds, in this veiy 
view, all the glory that we see around us,— that the mere 
&ct of its being unchangeable^ marks it with a character 
which belongs to no earthly priesthood, and to no earthly 
dignity, — and that, if it be that very character of heaven 
which would perhaps strike our minds most forcibly weie 
we carried thither, that every thing there is unchangeable» 
and all moving on as God has placed it, without the disor* 
der and the confusion incident to human things,-— so the 
very character of him who has there appeared in the pre- 
sence of Ood for us, which would also strike us most forch 
bly, would be this, that he ever liveth to make intercessioo, 
and that his ministrations possess the stability and perpe- 
tuity of his own Divine nature. Nor is this more gloriooi 
to himself than needful and indispensable to us. It places, 
and it is the only truth that can place, the hope of a sinner 
on a foundation that will never be moved. It connects the 
dearest of all interests with something that is in itsdf un- 
changeable ; and it gives, for the security of him who h» 
cast anchor within the veil, those two immutable thii^ in 



wlndi it 18 impossiUe for Ood to lie. Never, theo^ can 
you eome too humbly confident into tlie Divine presence; 
iraver can you feel too secure of the freeness of the access; 
and never can you rest too implicitly in the value and the 
efficacy of the provided ransom, if it be true, as our text de*> 
dares, that he who is himself the way by whom we are to 
i^ioadi, never changeth ; and if, in virtue of the sacrifice 
which he offered, and of the life which he has received, he 
possesses and exercises the functions of an unchangeable 
priesthood. 

We have abeady seen, in the observations to which the lan- 
guage of the Aposde in the context has led us, how such a 
priesthood contrasts with that under the law. It contrasts no 
less strikmgly, however, with the visible admmistration of 
tibdngs under the Gospel; and there may be few subjects to the 
omtemplation of which we need to raise our minds more fte- 
^pently, or which is fitted to be more edifying, than to the 
oonsideration, that, amidst all the changes which may be 
every day occurring, all that is most precious and indispen- 
sable fiw our spiritual interests, is placed beyond the readi 
of those casualties from which no hiunan thing is exempted. 
It is difficult fer us, living in a world such as<that we dwell 
in, to fi>rm a distinct conception of the title which the 
Apostle applies to the Saviour^s priesthood ; and thete may 
be few ideas with which our minds are less fiimiliar by ex- 
perience than that of unchangeableness. The aspect of dse 
world in which we dwdi bears indications that it is subject 
to corruption and decay ,-^the human beings around us, 
like the priests of old, are not suffered to continue, by reason 
of death, — the scenes on which we lodc^— «-the society in 
which we move,— and the connexions which we form, are 
ever changmg and ever requiring to be renewed; and if 
there be a single object which we have in imaginaticm' in- 
vested with permanence, it is more tlian probable that, this 
is the very object of which we shall be made first to feel the 
instability. In this situation I know not any thing abb«t 
the Saviour whidi should endear him more to us, or kadus 
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priest sUndeth dafly to minister in behalf of all who pat their 
trust in him ; and, though ndther uninterested in the great- 
est or the least of them, — though of fa deeper oonoem to 
him than they can be to any of us all, — thou^, as bearing 
upon the well-being of the humblest of his people, they can- 
not be disr^arded by him, they do not even for a moment 
disturb that economy, every movement of which is rq^ulated 
by him, or lay an arrest for a moment upon that grace wUeh 
he stands ready to dispense and impart to all who come to 
God by him. 

You will readily anticipate the application wfaidi these 
observations have to the atuation in which we are now 
placed ; and you will do me the justice, I am persuaded, to 
believe, that in so far as they are intended to sup p ort and 
strengthen our minds at this moment, they are as mudi su^ 
gested by the consideration of my own fedings as of yours. 
It is hardly possible to conceive, connected as we have been 
for years tc^ther, and experiencing, as I have uniformly 
done, so much Christian kindness from aU of yon, and hav- 
ing been admitted on so many occasions to share your sor- 
rows and your joys, that I could fold myself addressing yoa 
for the last time as your minister^ without something mate 
than merely natural feelings on the occasion,— -without hsviiif; 
some anxieties which could only find rest in some sudi great 
spiritual truth as our text reveals. When I qieak, t h e iefe ie , 
of the consolation involved in the truth, that amkkt aU the 
shifting and change which there may be in those to whom 
the dispensation of the Gospel is committed, he who presides 
over this wonderful economy is still the same, yestoday, to- 
day,andfor ever; and of the comparative insignificance that 
attaches to the one, whilst the other remains without any 
variableness €ff shadow of turning, — I speak of something 
which supports me, whilst it humbles me, by making me fed 
howlittie loss, after all, can be sustained by those with whom 
I shall now cease to be connected^ when he who has pro- 
mised to be with his Church and people always, even to the 
end, possesses an unchangeable priesthood. 
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I may, however, I trust, without attachmg any undue im- 
portance to my own labours amongst you, be permitted to 
think, that these considerations are as suitable to the feelings 
q£ same now present as they are to my own. I should be 
doing many of you as much injustice as I would do myself, 
after the candid construction which you have put upon my 
motives in thus withdrawing from you, were I to suppose 
you destitute of all regret at the separation ; and, whilst none 
of you can feel, as I do at this moment, the sinful infirmity 
that has attended all the ministrations of which you have 
been the objects, I shall hope that there are not a few, who 
having found through them conveyed that blessing which 
God has promised to his own Word, in so far as it is deli- 
vered, might have wished that our connexion had been more 
permanent. 

Could I only hope that there were more who had so felt, 
and were, therefore, capable of regarding at this moment the 
view of the glory of the Saviour which the Apostle opens,-— 
who had, by means of our preaching, been directed to him 
aa the great high-priest of our profession ; who had found 
pardon and peace in the belief of his all-sufficiency and grace ; 
and who had thus been brought to look beyond all human 
instruments to him who is the fountain of every Divine io^ 
fluence, and with whom is the residue of the Spirit,. — I should 
find that there was something in the truth peculiarly quali? 
fied to meet the feelings of this hour. As it is^ I can only 
commend those of you who have been thus directed, to him 
who abideth the same, and whose power and grace can never 
suffer any withdrawment, through all the fluctuations thai 
nuy come round upon us. As observed by us, and narrow- 
ing our view to this scene of things, such a separation as the 
present must have in it many things of an afflictive nature. 
It .may be expected to excite a few natural feelings and sym* 
pathiesy— pit dissolve a bond which united, in some degiee» 
a. neighbourhood tc^ethery-^it severs a tie exclusively spi- 
ritual, and bearing upon the most important of all intereats 
— and breaks a connexion which may have been found pio^ 



itdbie on both «kt for eteMty , But dwai^ iboe tie 
tUagt^noneofirUdi I iiwild be iM| i | i uiMd toinMhrwi liMj ^n 
thMgh more importuU fir than aK hmam Ainga p^ lag»* 
iker^ O, how littfe an they, what vo xdbd that the tradic 
it91 lemaina which we pieaofaed, though we may pnadk:& 
ne niaie to yon, thatj amid all die cfaanBes that aoay he ha 
the unctoaiy below, there la, aad can be, none in the aHBo>< 
tnary abovei-Hmd that be, who is the one awdialer off hie 
people, and die head over aU things to hia Cbmhi 
the wndioigeablenesr of It DiTine nattme I . 

If, mnidat die regret whidi may be Mt 4it thk 
en heasta ahouU be directed widi greater afanpfioity tw 
Chii8t\t idl-aoffideiKsy and gvace,ii-4f we conU maiji Vm 
hfought, in the contemphtion of his ftdiiesf ^ to bee aq^ ef 
die infitrumentali^, the great aim of which coii ii ttd ;hi 
ne^er aAewing your mindi to reit on iIkI^ but ingiidi* 
mg you to him fiom whose ^rit it canaknednmiAafefii 
eaqry-Hmd if the expeiiebce whidi we havw of the aheati^ 
Sfednets ct our most intimate eonnexhins, iwoukt oikfhbaA 
is meiia dosely to faun who alrideth •ver, I amcipsaaoadsdl 
we tfaould btnm no cause to vsgiel, on eitherhand^ dEopmns 
fulneei of such « sepatation,— omd the doong fassnaof eos 
Ministfy would teadi more eflSdctnally. than all the laata^ that 
^i4iich it has, I trait, been the olijsct of all toraadcaftv«« 
that which the Apiostle denominates the end of^alLnBinaftei 
lial conTersadcte,-««Jesus Christ, the same yetiserdny^tofrdqr) 
and fioMT eter. If diese tnrths coeid besup peski toishrise 
aiqr oamiaeiidatiott^ besides that to wbieh their tim^lmfml^ 
ance emides them, from die oonnfl(jdBn wfakh.has/aBfafeulMI 
between I9>-^I know not die man who^iq c cw pyhnf:il wi phm 
whidi I. new ds, would not ibe^ dispoaed to gii» jtedmni 
And if ther» has tetany duaig. idioutcwunr euaqpeaeiniigi 
ofipiaistintRmsMiongst you, that haaeiienBd for Ha^nnyraiBt 
oenin yeuir>hearta<nMne dian> odmia may Bnre, ioeMdll^ 
Ael moie disposed to improre it into.^an fa iM iri aiio tidbdbe 
ftdbwem of us in ebte^ai^ineur l^ur inr«inr*aahHStqr9 "*» 
hvaei^fidkired Christ. ... :: 
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wvliti^^ jhad> at lenBt^ the oiynff >ii B ilyr0£4ridrei«ng'. i)w6aIi 
finqr spiMSHlly sncLkldrndnaHy, oivtlb thiqgathat: ooiksenuiB 
tibeir^Mpe^ . i We ]u»re come into tonlact iriiftlir maajr jromifp 
■uinb (tt tfaatiixioQtiiitereeiiiig ooeeeipii^Lii^eiidth^ finl^^dp* 
'voted thenudftes publidy to the Ssmur.at his. tabfe.;: ^ne 
hayeacrotnpwMpAittheb ef yoa through seaaoBS of deep) and 
fHuaftd^^iid :k may fae> loBg^^onlkitied aflictioo:; and if yoii 
admit our connexion in tfaia way to give me any daim >itl 
addregs you^ as one who has manifested some concern for 
your best interests, independ^atly of the claim which we have 
always had on your attention, as quaking in the name^ and 
by Ae authority of Christ, I know not how I could betteif . 
improre it thim by beseeching you, if you are yet liTing ka^ 
different to the grace and the ^ry of a risen SaTioury'r>«i 
this day to receive him as your Lord and your God ; pi:i£ 
you have already received and embraced him as all youir sal^ 
tation, to walk in him, rooted imd built up in him, that yo«l 
may oomiect your weaki^ss with his strength^ and may find 
a refuge in every hour of need> and in evay seascm of 
change, in the assurance of his Divine unchangeaUeness* : j 
It had been more gratifying to me than I can teU^ 16 
in the prospect of demitting the pastoral over^g^t of ihia 
ccmgregation^ I could have had the satisfaction of koawtfig 
that you were immediately to be provided with a paaloir ae>» 
cording to God's own heart,«-K>ne qwdified to feed you^willi 
knowledge and underatanding ; and I cannot help feeling 
tibat I am leaving those in whom I can never cease to be aoh 
tereatedL as she^ not having a diepherd. I am persuaded^ 
however, that by your prayers, and through the grace of 
Christ, such a pastor will qpeedily be provided you. Far 
him, and for you, I shall never oease to bow my knees unto 
the God and Father <tf our Lord Jesua Christy of whom the 
irfiok family in heaven and inearth is named. And, in the 
new sphere of duty and of labour^ to which we are speedify 
to repur, and which is not so distant aa.to foiUd IIml pcoa-^ 
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pect of maintainiiig oar interoourae with you, no tidmgs 
shall be more grateful, than the assurance that ye stand fast, 
being of one mind and one spirit, striving together for the 
fiuth of the Gospd. Now << may the God of peace that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in evory good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.^ 
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DISCOURSE SIXTEENTH. 

8 CoBiNTHiAMS, V. 1.— For we know, tliaty if our earthly house of 
this tahemade were dissolved^ we have a building of Grod, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

One of the most popular and sinking objections to the doo* 
trine of a life to come has been derived, in all ages, from the 
effects which death produces on the bodily frame, and the 
dissolution which follows it. In spite of all that reason can 
suggest to allay our fears or inspire our hopes, it is impos- 
sible for any man, unaided by the light of revelation, to see 
the gradual decay both of body and of mind which often pre- 
cedes death,^ — ^to perceive one faculty after another giving 
way as it approaches,— to mark the struggle of expiring na- 
ture, and the awful and unbroken silence that follows, with- 
out feeling, that, had it been designed of Ood to put an &id 
to all those expectations of another existence, which are more 
or less natural to all men, no event could be more fitted to 
do so than that which consigns a human being to the house 
appointed for all living; and that it were almost vain to 
oppose to these sensible proofs that attended the dissolution 
of the body any of those abstract reasonings which might 
lead us to hope, that though the body had retuioed to the 
dust out of which it was made, yet the spirit had returned 
tuito God who gave it. 

It may be for this reason among others, and to suit with a 
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jfisdiiig natund to eiwjr nund, that the Wosd of Go^ 
iaggf thelifetecome,»awchinocefiiqiMBtlyiMi8t»iqwtt 
the iesiixieetM» of the bod^, than am|^ en the inmor^^ 
oftheaoul; andthatiftaobject is nolaomiichtolnnisbiia 
with proofii that there shall be a life hoeafter, as toaaBme 
asy that in thb life both body and sod shall partidpatei On 
neither of these subjects^ indeed, has it left nswithdnt snffi- 
cient infinrmation. We ane not pennitted to c o n tinue in 
donbt that the soul can exist apart firom dw boc^.j ihmt It 
still snrriyes the efifects of dissoludon, and remains on* 
scathed, thou^ the tabemade in iriiich it dwdt imj be 
taken down. But the subject on whidi the BiUe ddights 
to dmD, and to which its proofii are most fieq«end^diK(MiKl, 
ie the tmA of the resurrection; it takei uptiieqtestioDof 
our immortality on the very point where nature kaves us 
altogether in darkness ; it bids us r^aid die very event 
nMdi seena ready to extinguish aH our hopsa as but li stop 
iM'the piirpoaa of God towufds their acoonqMnMB^ttidditt 
dissdtntion of the eartUy tabemade aa cnif flie JsraraMMr 
to' »*<abnildiiy of Odd, sm house not made wiifchaniu^atoMr 
daliin'the'heayens.^ ' j i ■: i-yinn .-: 

vCl^need not say limt we hftte a strikh^eBamj^lifi 4tt»itf 
Mr to&t, and the frst trudi whk^ it nurf be-eoaaidmied m 
dedaiing is, that then shall b4i a bkssed resnrrtetioli to Hlte^ 

1' When the Aposde says^ <* We^know ibatifl^ilur tardijr 
hens^ of this* tabemade were dimolTed^ we kovea buflditqf 
^ifihMb^an house vol nuMbwiAfannd^ eternal in the fiMt*:' 
teni^ k IS' ebrious;^ £mn the remariw diikuly n»d^ tfant hn^ 
hMwIed^tBoat hare been derived^ not ftom reasonf bit fimn' 
a Di^rine testiisotty. The^dssdutimi of the earthly taberiiai^ 
de is one of those truths, indeed, which are presented to ettr> 
Mtoeiy audi itf^ whidi we may h#ve e^ery dny sani(9>le pro^; 
We^see il tikitig ei^t vpon'ourMlow-mda 4Mund us iat 
^^fed it in th^ graAlal decay and disease to n^hidi our ^wtt: 
frame is subjected ; but beyond tlus o«ir ks»M!&dfp^^e%tM&k 
iiib^'-lJb§t^nl^}kii^^ttm ihto iti pbti^e 
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defBo&ith diaU eter rise ilgain ; thal^ it «h«U lise #^ fii| fim* 
^srioiv^ body ibm it wa^; that whea Ae earthly liotHac^'^ii 
t$k0ii dpim, there sbaU be pxovkled for the spirita hea^iilf 
and eternal dwelUng-place ; that what is sown in duhonbat 
ihall be raised in glory; and that the diaiolation of the 
firidl and peaeiahable tenraaent in which the spirit is confined^ 
isanly theforeroimertoits bdng proyided with a habitatkat 
■eeter far for the immortal spirit to inhabit,-*'-these are trutfai 
of whidi our reason or expedience gives no mdieatioB ) and 
yfhax the Apostle spoke of knowing this glorious truth, not 
doubtfiilly, but as a truth of which he was fully assured, we 
oanpot question that he referred to a source that was ahmo 
Gompetait to furnish satisfiictory informatian on a sutgect^ 
not merely so far above nature, but, I had almost said, sof 
plainly opposed to it. He knew it, and those in whose mflotf 
he speaks knew it, as they knew any of those truths whidi^ 
were the objects of faiths not of sense, — they were persuaded 
of it through the medium of a Divine revelation* It came 
f0 them accredited by the very same testimony, and autheiK 
^ted by the very same miracles, which had ensured thehr 
confidence in the Christian system, — it was a part <^ that 
truth which the Son of God had published, and had in- 
structed them to publish^— 4ind9 fiur r^noved as it miglit 
be fiom the apprehensbns of men, opposed as it woidd 
seem to sense, and destitute of any oonfirmalion firom eMp^ 
rience, it still rested on ml authority which they ooidd not 
dispute, and which led them to ipeak of it, not as a bum 
possibility, or as a thing whidi they had leaaon to expect, but 
as a truth for whidht they had the most undoubted evidenea^ 
^^ We hncm^ says the Apostle, <^ that we ha^e a bonding, 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the hea-^ 
vens.'' 

If the Apostle had been to refer to <nie evidence of the- 
truth of the Oospdl more than another, in proof of the de^ 
trine in question, we canned doidit; ftom the reUtion m 
whidh it stands to it, and the usewhidilie eisevdicie makn» 
of il» tbut h^ had instanced the resarrectmn of our Uessed 
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Loid ; and they who have attended to the inportanoa of 
that fiict, and to its conttexkMi with the general truth of tkt 
feaurrection, will be able at mice to peieeiTe in what wajr it 
adds to all our oonvictiona of its certainty. Jesns Gfariat had 
died, and leviTed, and riaen again, that he nngfat be iim 
Lord of the dead and of the linng,— 4ie had liuaifeated id 
Us own person that die empire of death was not perpMial or 
irrerersible,-— he had giren ocnlar proof that « resiirreotioii 
was not impossible, — ^he had oyercone death, and him that 
had the power of death, and in the fact of his own trinmph 
over it, he had given the most inomtestible evidenoe to $B, 
his followers of his power to redeem diem fiom its d^minicm, 
andtomake their bodies like to Us own ghnioQsboify. And^ 
standing on this high ground, he conld say, with Ibat oon& 
dence which admits of no doubt, << We know that if omr 
earthly house were dissolved, we have a building of Cbd, 
eternal in the heavens.^ 

It is substantially on the very same evideiice that our as* 
surance of a life of blessecbess hereafter must bc'bnik ; and 
it is worthy of our attention to remark die terms iiiwlttdi 
the Apostle speaks of it. He speaks of the body which w« 
now possess as the earthly house of* the tabemad^— as a 
mere tent, never intended as a permuient lodgii^^plaoe for 
the immortal 8pirit,-»as a mere temporary residence, aoon 
to be taken down and dissolved, and incapable i^-afiRNrdiog 
any hmger the shelter whidi it may for a season fuzaish. 
But he speaks of it in this way, only that he may,4^ eoift- 
trisst, give us more exalted concepti(ms of the dwettin^place 
that shall one day be reared for it,— only that^ he asaylift 
6ur minds, by contemplating the firaUty of the one^ 4a con^ 
ceive of the excellency and permanency of the oth^ii He 
speaks of it as a building of God ; for, though the body 
which we now possessi is, no less than this will be, the firani« 
ing of the Divine architect, yet the entrance of sin, since it 
first came forth from his hands, has marred its beauty, and 
made it liable to corruption,— he speaks of it as not made 
with hands, to denote its heavenly origin, and its freedom 
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horn all earthly pollution. And above all, he speaks of it 
as eternal,-— not a mere temporary dwelling-place as that 
which it finioceeds,"— not a body subject to su&ring, and dis- 
ease, and death, — not a body that is fast hastening to disso- 
iotion, and which must soon return to its primitive elements, 
but as partaking of the permanency of those heavenly mao- 
sions which it is destined to inhabit, and worthy of the' im** 
mortal spirit which it is reared to enclose,— -a body imlike 
lliat fiail tenement which we now carry about with us, but 
destined to bear for ever the bloom and the freshness of imr 
mortality. Hear what the same blessed Apostle, speaking 
of it by like contrast, elsewhere says,-— ^^ It is sown in corrup- 
tion, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.'' 

You will easily perceive, that though the truth on which 
tiie Apostle thus insists is proparly the resurrection of the 
body, yet it does necessarily involve in it the union of soul 
and body in blessedneiss ; and great as the truth might be, 
that there is a life after the present, and that the soul shall 
never die ; and, though we might hail it as a mighty disco- 
very, if assured of this on a Divine testimony, it is yet, for 
every practical purpose, ftr more important for us to know, 
that the life which we shall then live, will be a life so nearly 
approaching to the present^ as that we shall still possess the 
same nature, and be capable of tasting the same sources of 
happiness which we here possess and enjoy. As a matter of 
abstract speculation, the one may appear to some minds as 
interesting as the other, and some have, indeed, imagined 
that deliverance fiom the body would be deliverance from an 
union that clogged and fettered all the exertions of the spi* 
ritual principles within us. But, in its accommodation to 
the constitution of a human nature, who does not perceive 
the difierence between a blessedness of which we can con- 
ceive so little as that of a separate sjarit, and a blessedness 
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I, refined m it may be, it itiD die Wmnpiawm m yMA 
we may now share ? Who does not pereeive and ftd, that 
though the one may interest and engage vs, it is only 4m 
other which can erer truly become to us the olgect of desiie^ 
or that will most easily draw out our aflbetions towards it^^^ 
as were those of the Apostle, when he wished that moatalilf 
might be swallowed up of life. 

SecmMjff'^I remark, duU the declaration of our text cbe^ 
presses the assurance of die Aposde Paul, and of thoae in 
whose name he wrote, that they should participate in lUi 
blessed resurrection to life. 

You will readily observe, that this contains thv osocnco, if 
I may so speak, of our text, — that it is no meve asaertifln of 
the general truth that the body shall rise again a more ^ 
rious body, and so continue for erer united to the soul ia 
bliss, but a declaration of his own personal interest in dni 
great restoration. It is adduced, yon may see, aa a reastn 
why he accounted the rarious afflictions with which he wsi 
▼isited as of small moment, why he feinted not amidstaUdtt 
evils that surrounded him, why he could aay of the greaMt 
of them that they were light afflictions,— that, Uiough ^ 
might hasten the dissolution of the esrthly tabemade, hr 
yet knew that he had a building of God, eternal in the ks* 
vans. The same thing is no less evident from Bomymg 
the feelings which he expresses throughout the chapter. V 
he, and they in whose name he speaks, had no aaauxancerf 
their personal interest in this great truth, the whole traiaif 
feelings which he here expresses would be utterly widiart 
foundation, — they would be feeUngs whidi there waa nodaqi 
either to call forth or to sustain. For, how could he s» 
nestly desire to be clothed upon with the house whidi i 
from heaven,-— how could he be willing to be absent fnan tb 
body and present with the Lord, and give utterance to thotf 
expressions of hope and confidence which meet you evaf 
where in this chapter, unless he knew and waa persoati 
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(in what way we diall y«$ inquire) diat the dimilttliaa of hit 
eiilbly Ubenaacle was only a /step towards the reariiig of a 
Iipqae not made with bands, eternal inthe heavens ? 

I shatt not require to prove that this is a thing essflntially 
diffisient firom the simple belief that the body shall riseagain^ 
mi ftba( theare shall be a resuirection to life ; for, amongst 
all diose who may have no doubt oi the truth of the doc* 
trine, copsidered as a part of the Word of God, how few are 
th«re who can join in the language i^hich the A{iOBtle em- 
pleyifi ^ who can look npoa death, and the ]i& that is to 
sufeeed it, with the same feelings of confidence and desire I 
Though the Scriptures have abundantly assured u^, both of 
H jyyfe of blessedness hereafter, and in what way that life may 
become our own, it by no means follows that the admission 
of the one carries along with it the other. If there is a re- 
sunection to life, it is no less certain that there is It resur- 
rection to diame and everlasting contempt,— 4hat there ia 
as much to excite our fears in the truth of our immorta- 
lity as to animate our hopes,— -4nd that the fe^ng with which 
many mayi r^;ard, and have good reason to rq;ard, the lift 
to eome> may be more nearly allied to dread and iqiprehen* 
sion than confidence and desire* In the mind of the Apostle^ 
however, and as he regarded it, these two things were unit- 
ed,*^e felt, or seaned to fisel, almost with the same seou* 
rity as that there should be a life of Uessedness at all, thai 
he should be the partaker of it The toruth came home to 
his mind, with all the fading of his own personal and inde- 
structible interest in it ; and whenever he looked with tUa 
faith at the things that Were unseen and eternal, he felt die 
evib and the tMA of life pasinng away in the view of the 
coming glory. Considered in this light, all the sentimenti 
to which he gives utterance, tKppeKt at once natural,— -the 
very sentiments whidi all of us, in his drenmstanoes, wovld 
utt^. His eager tksire fbr^the time when mortality sheiiU' 
be swallowed up of liie,-^hi8 wish to be absent from die: 
body, and present with the Lord,— *his labouring to be ae^ 
cepted of Christ at his judgment-8eat,«Hill these, very far 
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removed as they may be from ordinary feefinga and appie- 
hensums, were the natnral, I had almost said, the necessaiy 
fruits of his fiuth. It became then as natural for him to 
hare his afltections and desires set on heavenly and etemsl 
things, as it is for those who have not his hope, to ding to 
the objects of a present worid ; and it ceased to be an impos- 
sibility, — it ceased almost to require any act of heroic virtne, 
to think little of die trials of life, when he knew die sure and 
lasting Uessedness that was in reserve for him. 

I can scarcely suppose it necessary to commend to any 
one, a state of mind which every human bdng who has re- 
flected on his condition in diis world must have felt to be 
desirable. Deadi is cme of diose events which no msn 
can hope to escape by all Us prudence and sagacity ; and 
one of those events to die approach of which we en 
hardly be insensible. It is so often pressed iipoi& our con- 
sideration, that it may at times require an effinrt to pot the 
thought of it away from us ; and he must manifest an iadf- 
ference and a regardlessness to his own interests, to which 
nothing in human life besides affords any parallel, who ktf 
never weighed the consequences which death may bmi^ 
along with it, or who has never thought of providmg for 
himself a refuge, when those things in which he now seeks 
his happiness and enjoyment have failed. Let him be ha- 
bitually insensible to the concerns of a spiritual world, dieff 
will be moments when these will force themselves upon hkHf 
—and moments even, when be could hardly account wsf 
sacrifice too great for die possession of a hope like thit 
which inspired the breast of the Apostle. At any nrfe^ 
there is a time approaching when he shall find sudi a hofie 
as this to be the only diing that can sustain him ; when it 
shall remain the only diing that can minister strengdior 
consolation ; and when he shall account all things but loa a 
comparison with it. And how necessary is it, i^ainstdv 
time, that he should be provided with the confidence vhki 
may stand him instead, when every thing besides has finkd! 
The man who is fiyrtified by such a confident persnasioBtf 
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foture blessedness as that of the Apostle, may meet death, 
and look forward to death, not cmly without apprdbension, 
but with jojrful desire ; he may see the earthly tabernacle 
taken down without a single wish that it should be longer 
{wesenred ; he may hail with pleasure the loosening of every 
jmnt, and the fiulure of every part of the frame, as another 
-step towards his enlai^ement ; he may watch every new 
symptom of decaying nature with the feeling of one who 
is persuaded that it is only hastening on the time when 
lie shall «nerge into eternal day ; and painful as it may be 
in itself, and at variance with all nature^s feelings and na- 
ture's desires, may he, through the strength of faith, so pre- 
vail over nature, as to regard the process of dissolution 
merely as a step through which mortality is to be swallowed 
up of life. 

It will naturally be asked, however, in what way the 
Apostle, and those in whose name he writes, came to attain 
such a persuasion of their interest in those blessings ? How 
did he know, or they know (for he appears to have spoken 
in the name of believers generally), that when the earthly 
tabernacle was dissolved, such a building of God was pre- 
pared for them ? Was it a singular privOege in which they, 
and they only, were destined to share, and which now re- 
mains to us an object which we can hardly hope to reach ; 
or does it rest on a foundation on which we may also build 
the same confident hope ? I need hardly say to any one ac- 
quainted with the Word of God, or with the tenor of the 
epistles of Paul> that this hope rested on the merits and in- 
carnation of the Saviour ; and whatever pretension may have 
been at times made to the possessicm of such a Sfurit, apart 
from fiuth in the Lord Jesus Christ, it is only amongst those 
who have made him the object of their trust and homage, 
that it has ever been realised. Apart, indeed, from the 
truth of the Redeemer's resurrection, what solid ground have 
we to expect that there is such a state of blessedness at all ? 
And what is there, amidst all the darkness of nature and 
the fears of guilt, to lighten up the gloomy mansions of the 
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gnve, if it be not in the truth of one who overcame detth^ 
and who has opened the waj to glory and immortality by 
his peaoe-Bpeaking blood. It was fiuth in the efficacy of hit 
death and in the power of his intercession ; itwas bybdieF- 
ing that he had purchased eternal life fiyr all that would re- 
ceive it as the fipee gift of God through him, and that, sun 
rendering themsdves to his guidance, and depending on his 
promises, were assured that they should never find his fidth- 
fulness to fail ; it was this that raised the Apostle and his 
fellow-belieyers from the uncertainty and the fears of tuitoxe, 
and put them in possession of so bright and Uessed a hope; 
and never would they have thou^t of referring you to any 
other ground of confidence, saviiq; what the Lord, their Re- 
deemer, had done for them, and what they trusted in hb 
power and grace yet to fulfil 

But thou^ all their hope was finally to be traced to tJni^ 
•—and the same ground of hope, be it ever remembered, ii 
presented to every sinner in the Word of Grod; it was not 
this alone that enabled the Apostle to adopt the language 
of our text. There was a new assurance that had sprang 
up firom the former, and which came in to strengthen it 
There had been given them something like an earnest dut 
the purchased possession would be theirs ; they could refer 
to certain things which they had themselves known, and fUt, 
and experienced ; and it served no doubt to increase thdr 
confidence, and assure their hearts, when they found dv 
faith and this experience going hand in hand together. Tb 
Apostle adverts to this Divine influence, when he aap, 
verse fifth, that ^^ He that hath wrought us for the bMmm 
thing is Ot>d, who also hath given unto us the earnest of tke 
Spirit.^ And what the earnest of the Spirit was, may be 
sufficiently understood from the nature and work of Ae 
Holy Spirit. It was, unquestionably, hia purifying mi 
sanctifying influences,— -4hat light, and puri^, and holineS) 
by whidi his presence and his working in their hearts woe 
made known to them, — that Divine power, in virtae i 
whidi they were sealed to the day of redemption,«-H»t i^ 
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as it were, and marked out as the heirs cxf future glory^ be* 
cause lecdiyiiig an earnest of the Uessedness that th^ were 
hereafter to attain. And it was this that preserved the 
mind of the Apostle in that state of equanimity, whidi ouu 
Ued him to say, << We are always confident, knowing that» 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord.^ He found in himself, not merely that Gh)d had ena- 
bled him to trust in his promised mercy unto eternal life^ 
but that he was, through the influence of the Spirit, pre- 
paring him for its enjoyment. He found in the desiresi 
and feelings, and habits of a r^enerated nature, that old 
things were done away, and all things become new. He 
was able to trace in the change that was wrought upon his 
soul, the proof that it was already training up for another 
and a nobler dwelling-place ; and he could therefore say, 
with all the confidence which faith and experience could in« 
spire, that he knew that^ <' though the earthly house of this 
our tabernacle were dissolved, we hare a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.^ 

To those who are destitute of such a hope as that of the 
Apostle, and who are careless as to its attainment, the ob- 
servations now made may, by the Divine blessing, be useful 
in directing you to a subject to which, if your minds are in- 
different, it can only be because they are never directed to it 
as a subject of afiectiBg contemplation; and, disposed as you 
may be at times to undervalue the hopes and oonsolatioiis of 
the Gospel, I venture to say that there is no one who can 
honestly despise such a sentiment as that o£ the Apostle, and 
who must not, at the same time, find himself greatly inferimr 
to the man who can, with equal truth and consistency, give 
utterance to it. Let a man look around him for interesting 
sulgects of consideration, such as are fitted to engage his 
better nature, and fill his mind with the most profitable re-> 
flection, and are the most necessary to his peace and happi- 
\ ness, and where will he find one so worthy of a reascmable 
f and immortal being, as the truth of his own eternal exist- 
|i cnce ? And how can you justify your neglect of a truth so 
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dearly revealed, and so abundantly confirmed ?— 4iow can 
you consent to remain indiflerent to a truth so nearly con- 
cerning you, so imperatively demanding your oonaderatioD, 
except on prind^es which prove you insensible to all that 
exalts and distinguishes your nature, and which show that 
you would rather remain in brutish ignorance of futurity, 
than awaken to the glorious prospects and hopes of an im- 
mortal being ? 

The observations now made have also an application to 
those who, though they cannot, perhaps, be called either in- 
different or unbelieving about eternal things, are yet content 
to rest in certain very dim and indefinite views of them, 
without ever attaining, or almost seeking to attain, the confi- 
dence expressed in our text. I am willing to believe that thcK 
may be many, and those, too, humble and sincere Christiaiis, 
who are anxiously seeking the attainment of such a confi- 
dence, but who have not feund it ; and who, either firom im- 
perfect views of the Grospel, or too jealous and suspicious s 
spirit in themsdves, are making little or no progress in leadi- 
ing it But what shall we say of those who are living con- 
tentedly in this condition, — ^who are sedng death and judg- 
ment approach, without having any desire to be made meet 
for the one or for the other, and who are risking on a men 
peradventure all that is important in eternal life ? We luve 
seen that Qod has not left us destitute of the means d 
reaching such a confidence, any more than he did the fint 
believers, — that he gives us the same promises, and will gin 
us, if we ask him, the same earnest of the Spirit. And soidf) 
were eternal blessings prized as they should be, — ^weie oar 
minds but exercised about them as they ought to be eiff- 
dsed, — were there more prayer, and more earnest and humUe 
desire to walk with Gk)d, there would be more assurance,- 
men would not, and could not, remain in such ignorance <^ I 
their title to so blessed an inheritance ; and it is only bectoffi 
they are so immersed in worldliness, and so indifferent about { 
spiritual blessings, that there are so few who can be said v| 
make their calling and election sure. 
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In conclusion, let me remind those, of whom I trust there 
are not a few now present, who have attained to the hope, 
and can join in the language of the Apostle, of their obliga- 
tions to the riches of Divine grace. I need not tell you how 
such a hope is to be prized, and how carefully it is to be che- 
lid^^ — that it is, indeed, as an anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast; and a hope, the value of which is every day increas- 
ing^ as the period approaches when it is to be realized. But 
surely I may say, that if there are any of whom we may en- 
tertain high expectations, it is of those whom God has so 
signally favoured ; and if there be any truth, the faith of 
which is fitted to refine and exalt our nature, it is surely that 
which elevates us above the trials of the present life, and 
which is so full of promise for the life that lies beyond it. 
What superiority to the sins and vanities of the world !— 
what purity of mind and elevation of principle ! — ^what pa- 
tience in the midst of affliction {—-what submission to the 
various events of Divine providence !— what disinterested 
baaevolence and active useftdness ought to dbaracteriee those, 
who have this confidence of a treasure laid up in the heavens, 
beyond the reach of this world^s change to affect it I And 
oould there be any deeper *8tain cast on our faith, or any 
fouler contempt done to the Spirit of all grace, than if, by 
your forgetfulness of this hope, or your neglect in improving 
it, you should convey to others the impression, or lead them 
firom your conduct to infer, that you are as worldly, or as 
selfish, or as sensual, as they who make no pretensicms to 
such a profession. << Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot, and blameless.^ 
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9 CiMiNTHiAvsy V. 4«^-We that are in thif tabemade do groan, 
beLog buidenedL 

Thxke are two things that are peqietually aonrmg to quicken 
the mind of the Christian, in his desires after the life to 
come. In the first place, there is theintrinsic excellency md 
desiraU^iess of eternal life itself, as exhibited in the Word 
of God; and there is, in the second place, that continoal 
experience of trial and suffering in this wodd, which is, in 
some degree or other, essential* to its very nature. E^en 
though the life which we lived in the body were far more 
enviable than it actually is, there is, in the representadons of 
blessedness hereafter, as proposed to our fidth in the Scripture, 
something so surpassingly grand and elevated,— nsomething 
so much calculated to awaken every principle of our intel« 
lectual and moral bdng,— something so weU fitted to meet 
the desires of our new and better nature, — ^as it would be 
impossible for any Christian distinctly to realise, and, at 
the same time, be assured that this blessedness was in store 
for him, without desiring it, and without feeling his soul 
at times so kindled and ravished by the prospects which it 
holds out^to him, of admittance to a glory that it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, that he could 
hardly but wish to anticipate the time, when the earthly ta* 
bemade shall be dissolved. 
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It is, at the same time, obvious, that this view must be 
much quickened and incited by the daily experience of hu- 
man Ufe, considered as a scene in which sm and suffering 
are so deeply mingled. Whenever disposed to cease firom 
contemplating the high things of faith, there will always be 
something occurring in the world, or something recurring to 
himself, to make a man feel that this is not his rest,— Hsome 
event will be always taking place, to show him the empti- 
ness and insufficiency of this world'^s happiness ; and some- 
thing, therefore, to throw him with entire umplidty upon 
those hopes . of blessedness which the Scripture has given 
him in the world that is to come,-Hsomething calculated to 
endear and render them more precious to him, and therefore 
fitted to make them more than ever the objects of desire. , < 

You will be able to trace both these sentiments in the 
mind of die Apostle. He had, in the opening dP this chap- 
ter, expressed his firm belief in the truth of a resurrection to 
life, and his firm persuasion of an interest in its blessed pro- 
mises and hoipes. He had expressed, in short but emphatic 
words, his views of its glory and excellency as a building 
of God,— >^^ an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.''^ And realizing this, you may naturally find hiitt 
expreadng those desiies after it, which the hope of such an 
mheritance was fitted to call forth ; and anticipating its coal- 
ing, with the joy of one who felt the solidity and permanence 
of the happiness which it promiaed. But mingled with thiB^ 
and giving strength to this, you find him also alluding to the 
sorrows which he felt and experienced in this world,— to the 
burden under which he laboured whil9t dwelling in this 
earthly tabernacle, which made him long more earnestly 
for the^ promised deliveranoe, and which, though there had 
been no hope beyond the world, he had continued to endure 
as a thing firom which to escape was vain,— -yet which, with 
the prospects on which he ccfnfidently rested, could not but 
quicken his desires for the coming of the tim^ when morta« 
lity should be swallowed up of life. 

I have already, in a previous discourse, had occasien to 
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advert to some of those distiiigaubiiig featnies of the bless- 
edness to be revealed, as brought before us by the Afioetle, 
which are fitted to make it the olgect of desire to a Chris- 
tiaa, and shall not again return to the sulgect. But it majr 
be necessary for the full explanation of his meaning, to show 
in what way these desires were stimulated by what he expe- 
rienced, and what eveiy Christian is called to experi^iiee in 
the world ; and what was the nature of that painfulness 
which led him to say, *' We that are in this tabemade do 
groan, bebg burdened.^ 

I. In order to illustrate this, I shall not require to pre- 
sent any other views of human life than such as are familiar 
to those who may be destitute of the peculiar hopes of the 
Apostle,-— such as are common to all men, and are, more or 
less, confirmed by the experience of every hour ; finr who 
does not know, or who has not felt, that this world is awoikl 
of suffering ?— who does not know, (nr who has not fidt, 
that, with all the blessings which are to be finmd in it, sor- 
row and pain are mingled ?— and that the complicated caies 
and trials which are found, more or less, in the lot af ereanf 
human being, constitute a burden, cf which he would gladly 
be rid, — and which he feels not to be the more tolerable, be- 
cause he must submit to it, and continue to bear it, as part 
of the inheritance to which he is bom as the possessor of a 
sinful nature, and the inhabitant of a world that is suffering 
under the curse of sin. 

Of these views of human life, no man perhiqps is altoge- 
ther destitute, even in circumstances where the world may 
think he has least cause to entertain them. There is often 
felt a sense ci the vanity and insufficiency of its enjoymentB, 
even at the time when these are most fully tasted ; and he 
must be destitute, not merely of all just reflection on his own 
condition, but of all true sympathy for the condition of 
others, who has never felt that oppression and sickness of 
heart> which nothing in the compass of the world can fuUy 
mitigate or relieve. 

9 
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It 18 not to be supposed, that there is any thing in the 
conditton of Christians in this world to shelter them firom 
the experience of this bitterness,— or any thing in thrir pecu- 
lisr character to render them insensible to it. They are ex« 
posed to the same afflictions as other men ; nor will those 
Tiews which they entertain of the presence and providence 
of God, however they may reconcile them to these, change 
their nature, or make them indifferent to deUverance ; and 
thoe is, in the very character of a Christian, somethmg, 
which, if it does not allow him to dwell so much as others on 
his own sufferings, renders him more alive to the sorrows and 
sufferings of those around him. 

The influence which the Gh>spel produces on his charac- 
ter, disposes him, more than others, to weep with those that 
we^, as well as to rejoice with those who rejoice; he can- 
not, with his Christian feeUngs in exerdse, wrap himself up 
in a cold and inaccessible selfishness ; he cannot put away 
the claims which his fellow-men have upon his sympathy or 
his aid, with the indifference that too often meets them in 
the world; he cannot look upon them as involved in the 
same calamities with himself, the fruit of the same sinftd 
nature, without finding his Christian sympathies awakened 
in then: behalf. Others may, through a certain happy, or 
shall I call it unhappy, lightness of nature ?-— a certain fickle* 
ness and levity of mind, which enables them to pass easily 
from any painfiil object,*-divert all thought of the sufiW- 
ing around them, and surrender themselves to every vain 
amusement of the passing hour. But there is something 
too serious and thoughtful in the character <^a Christian to 
stoop to such frivolity. His mind is too well disciplined to 
seriousness, — ^too much accustomed to sol^nn views of lifis, 
to enable him to hide from himself the suffering that abounds 
in the worid. And no wonder, therefore, if, in a wcnrld 
where scenes so painful are ever occurring,-^where men are 
every day made to feel the disappointments of then: dearest 
hopes, — ^where they are left the prey of disease and suffer- 
ing,— and where death is ever coming in to break up every 
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which, refilled m it may be, iM stiD the bkefledncts m, mbidk 
we may now share ? Who does not perceive nmd ftel, that 
though the one may interest and engage us, it is only Ae 
other which can erer tmly become to ns the dlgeet of deain^ 
or that will most easQydraw out onr afibctiona towaids h^^ 
as were those of the Apostle, when he wished that mottdil^ 
might be swallowed up of life. 



Secondhfj-^I remark, that the dedaration of onr text 
presses the assurance of the Aposde Paul, and of thoae in 
whose name he wrote, that they shouU participate in Ais 
blessed resurrection to life. 

You will readily obsenre, that this omntmis the essencey if 
I may so speak, of our text, — ^that it is no mete asaertion of 
the general truth that the body shall rise again a more gle- 
rious body, and so continue for ev^ united to the aonl in 
bliss, but a dedaration of his own personal intecest in thia 
great restoration. It is adduced, you may see, as a icaaoii 
why he accounted the varioua afflictiona with which he waa 
yisited as of small moment, why he feinted not amidataU the 
evils that surrounded him, why he could usy of the greatest 
of them that they were light afflictions,— -that^ though they 
m^t hasten die dissolution of the eartibly tabenade, he 
yet knew that he had a building of God, eternal in the heft* 
▼ens. The same thing is no less evident feom surveying 
the fedings which he expresses throughout the duqpter. If 
he, and they in whose name he speaks^ had no aasoianee of 
their personal interest in this great truth, Ae whole tnoi of 
feelings idneh he here expresses would be uttedy without 
foundation,— -they would be fedings which these wis netfaiiy 
dther to call forth cnr to sustain. Votf how could he eaat 
nestly dedre to be dotbed upon with the house which is 
from heaven,— jiow could he be willing to be absent ficom tha 
body and present with the Lord, and give utterance to those 
expressions of hope and confidence which meet you every 
where in this chapter, unless he knew and waa perauaded 

3 
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experience of human life endear every view of a world, ia 
which aU those painfiil and trying scenes shall have no 
place ? and must not its peace and its blessedness, the perpe- 
tuity of its connexions, and the onchangeableness of all its 
pleasures, — and above all, the absence of 5in> be felt to be 
dearer and more desirable, when he looks forth upon them 
from a world in which sin, and sorrow^ and death, ace so 
fearfoUy and terribly mingled ? 

II. I remark, that that which, in the text, is presented, 
as qni<^ening the desires of a Christian after eternal life, is 
the burden of a sinful nature. 

It is obvious that, in this burden, the Christian shares 
equally with those around him ; and there is no man per- 
haps, however careless or indifieient as to the consequences 
ci sin, who has not, in some d^ee, felt it to be a burden. 
There is no man who has not found himself led away, by the 
power of sin, into a course of conduct which his better judg- 
ment abhorred ; who has not, under the influence of sinfidi 
passion and desire^ been led into much misery, and mudb 
guilt ; and who has not, at times, breathed out some wisbea, 
-Hsincere enough, I doubt not, at the moment, though ndn 
ther very importunate nor very lasting, — after deliverance 
from that power which carried it so often over the bettor 
feelings of his nature. This may be an esqperieace very 
common amongst those ev^i, who are yet habitually the witt- 
ing servants of nn. In this case, however, though ^here 
may be some feeling of its iniquity, and, at times, a £unt c^ppo- 
sition to it, it can hardly be said that it is felt as a burden ; 
that there is a conflict maintained with it ; or, that ihexe is 
any of that peculiar expmence, whidi gives to the life of • 
Christian in this world its sorest bittomess. Such men are 
destitute of that love of holiness, that unceasing desire after 
its attainment, and that feeling of its necessity to their hap- 
pness, which are more or less esqierienced by every Chria-. 
tian,->and they cannot know the paiafiilness, therefore, that 
results from having their derires incessantly crossed and op- 
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posed, by the jnesenoe of a nnfiil nature, ever ready to 
tempt them, and requinng all dieir watchfulness and pti^er 
that they may not be led astray. 

It is to this peculiarity that we advert, when we speak of 
the burden of a sinfiil nature, as that under wUch the Chris- 
tian groans. He is conscious to hunself of certain desires 
after conformity to the Divine will, whidi are urging him to 
the love and the practice of all hdiness^-— of aerations 
after a purity of character which he has not yet realised, but 
with which he sees that his real happiness is identified ; and 
he is led, therefore, to seek after purifying himself from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfectii^ holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. To this he is constrained by all the oUi- 
gations which can, or ought to be, with him the most sa- 
cred ; and for the attainment of this, he has the promise of 
all Divine assistance in every time of need. But then he is, 
at the same time, conscious of a law in his members that 
warreth against the law dP his mind,-— of an enemy to his 
peace, so near him, as to be the sin that dwdleth in him* 
So entwmed is this with his very existence and being, 
that he can never hope to be perfectly delivered from it in 
this world. ^^ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh ; and these are contrary, the one to 
the other, so that he cannot do the things which he would ;^ 
and there thus results a painfril, protracted, and unceasing 
struck between the power of sin and the power of that 
new and better nature which is destined finally to prevaiL 

This constitutes what has been commonly and strikingly 
called the Christian conflict,— -a name often employed^ — 
and, it is to be feared, by those who are ignorant of the thing 
which it is intended to signify,— 4n mockery and derision of 
a sacred subject. But, for all this, it is no less truly and 
expressively applied to designate a state of things familiar to 
Christian experience ; involving in it many a painfril endea- 
vour, and presenting all the variety of success and discomfi- 
ture that are to be fi)und in any conflict, where two princi- 
ples, so opposite in their nature as light and darkness. 
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meet tc^ether ; and which cannot be maintained without many 
a painfiil struggle, and many a mortifying experience of the 
strength and power of corruption. The Apostle Paul has 
shown us that he was not ignorant of this, and has depicted 
it in language, the accuracy and faithftilness of which have 
been subscribed to by Christians in every age. << The good 
diat I would, I do not, but the evil that I would not, that 
do I.^— <^ I find then a law, that when I would do good, 
evil is present with me.*"— -'^ For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man ; but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my mem- 
bers.^ And he has himself expressed the bitterness of sueh 
a warfare, in terms which showed how truly he longed after 
deliverance from it — ^< O, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?^ 

Such, in fact, is, and must he, the feeling of every Chris- 
tian in regard to a state of things so contrary to the rest and 
peace which every man courts ; and, above all, so contrary 
to the desires which are dearest to him. To such a state he 
can never be reconciled, any more than he could be recon- 
ciled to a cruel and unwilling bondage, — any more than he 
could be reconciled to a fellowship with which he had no 
sympathy, and from which every better feeling continually 
revolted. It is not in grace even to prevent him from look- 
ing forward to the termination of this war&re^ with the same 
feeling with which a captive anticipates the termination of 
his captivity, and with which the bondman anticipates the 
hour that is to set him free. And when he is apprized, 
therefore, that this conflict shall end, when mortality is swal- 
lowed up of Ufe,— that the body which he will then wear shall 
be like to the Saviour^s own glorious body, over which rin 
shall have no longer any power, it is impossible but that the 
state of blessedness thus held out to him should be more cor- 
dially relished, from its very opposition to the state in which 
he now lives ; and that the daily consideration of repressed 
desiies and mortified wishes should quicken his longings 
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ftfter the time when every wish diall be Mtwfifd^ and evary 
desire after holineiB fulfilled. 

Let it not be thought, however, when we qpeak of the 
burden of a sinful nature as prompting the Christian to de- 
sbe the blessedness to be revealed, that we speak of a desire 
merely selfish, or such as concern for his own hi^Bpiness 
simply prompts. It is connected, I am persuaded, willi a 
much more elevated finding, however this may mingle with 
it. Of all the dark and painful experience whidh a Qiristian 
has in his contest with sin in this worid» the most painful 
will be that of so often grieving Grod by his iniquities, and 
that his endeavours to honour and to serve him should fidl 
so very fiur short of his obligations. And of all the trials wliidi 
he is required to meet in the warfare, the bitterest will be 
the consciousness of so often suffering himsdf to be ledfiNmi 
that purity that becomes him, into forgetfidness of his Uf^ 
est obligatbns. 

Of these mns, were they reckoned up in order, it may be 
that others might make small account, or perhaps they would 
not be disposed to r^ard them as sins at all ; but, osnnected 
as he is with God, as his Father in heaven,— -alive to the daim 
which he has instituted upon him, as purcJuised by the blood 
of his only begotten Son, — and aware of the breadth and 
purity of his law, not even the least of them, whenever he 
discerns it, can pass unnoticed. Nor will it mitigate his 
painfulness, but only increase it, when he knows, that it will 
always be thus with him, so long as he is connected widi a 
body of sin and death ; and that he will ever have to feel 
and acknowledge that iniquities are ready to prevail against 
him. 

Accordingly, you will find in the history of holy men, as 
set forth in the Word of God, that this constitutes a prond. 
nent source of lamentation,-— that it is one of those things, 
on account of which they desire continually to be humbled ; 
and, if there be a single thing which can reconcile a renewed 
soul to death, and make even the grave welcome, it is surely 
the hope that he shall then cease from sin as weU as finm 
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euiifering, and no more grieve or do despite to the Spirit of 
all grace. The desire of rest, and peace, and happiness,— 
the longing that the warfare were ended, and the triumph 
begun, may be selfish^ but this is not selfish. It is prompted 
by the very highest and most disinterested feeling of our 
nature, — the desire to be conformed to a will in all things 
holy, just, and good ; and the soul only does that ho- 
mage which is due to Him to whom all praise belongeth, 
when, with this expression of its insufficiency aright to serve 
him, it waiteth and desireth the coming of that time when 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 

It was, I conceive, the experience of these things which 
gave to the earnest desires of the Apostle in the text not a 
little of their peculiar fervour. Considered in itself, the 
blessedness to be revealed might well have drawn forth his 
longings after its attainment, and the enduruig and elevated 
character of its happiness, — the full and perfect glory of an 
immortal nature^ — might have led him to anticipate the time 
when these should be fully realized. But, beset as he was 
by the daily and more than ordinary trials of life, — having 
to combat with fightings from without, and yet more sorely 
to combat with corruption from within,— exposed to the 
pamfulness of struggling with a sinful nature, and grieved 
ofttimes by the power with which it assailed him, — it was 
impossible that such an experience should not give a keener 
edge to his desires, and impart a stronger relish to every, 
hope which the Gospel communicated. 

So will it be, in fact, with every Christian. And though 
such desires will often be checked by regard to those whose 
interests may be dearer to him than his own, and must al* 
ways be entertained and expressed with submission to the 
Divine will, — though he may often find himself, even when 
his Christian feelings are in their purest exercise, like the 
Apostle, " in a strait betwixt two," — ^yet the experience of 
human life which he is called to meet, and the power of sin 
which he will every day feel, must tend, under God, to ripen 
in every Christian the same spirit ; and, with a feeling higher 

s 
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end better than can be prompted by weariness of life, or a 
merely selSsh conoem for his own happiness,— -with a feeling 
allied to every thing that is best and purest in his nature, 
may he be willing rather to be absent fiom the body, and 
present with the Lord. 

The first feeling which the review of this subject is fitted 
to awaken in the minds of my Christian brethren will, I am 
sure, be that of gratitude to the Ood and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for having opened up to us, amidst the trials and 
di£Bculties of a present world, such a prospect as the Gosp^ 
presents. Were it otherwise indeed, — were human life the 
scene of trial which we now find it to be, and had we no 
light from the sanctuary above to lighten the gloom of the 
path in which we may be ofttimes called to tread,-— were there 
nothing more inviting to which we could turn, in the midst 
of its adversities and sorrows, than the stillness of the grave, 
or the faint and feeble hope that nature may give beyond it, 
how miserable must our condition be ! Or were it possiUe 
to conceive in this situation that the Christian could be, con* 
stituted as he now is, panting after a happiness which he was 
never to reach, and with desires that were never to be gratis 
fied, — with no more cheering prospect before him than rest 
from his labours, — ^without any assurance of a reward for his 
ikithfulness, or of a perfect welcome into the joy of his Lord, 
«— how insupportable would be the load which he is now 
called to bear, and how unavailing his wishes after deliver-* 
ance from this body of death ! Blessed be God, however, 
it is not so with any of us who have believed on Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and need not be so with any man, so long as the 
Gospel is revealed. Blessed be his name, that of his abun- 
dant mercy he hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, — that he 
has enabled us to expect and wait for a happy issue out of 
all our adversities, and a sure conquest over all our enemies, 
even over the greatest and the last of them ; and that, con- 
tinuing in the way of faith and holiness, an entrance shall be 
at last administered unto us into his everlasting kingdom,— 
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to the possession of a blessedness, fot which all the trials and 
afflictions of life are only ripening us, and which they are 
only preparing us more keenly to relish and enjoy. ^< Be 
patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord« 
Behold the husbandman waiteth for the precious fhiit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain. Be ye also patient ; stablish your 
hearts ; for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.*" 

Our second application of the subject would be to those 
who, though professing to entertain the same hopes as the 
Apostle, are, nevertheless, ignorant of those peculiar desirea 
which gave such an elevation to his character in the prospect 
of realizing them. I fear that there are many of this cUss^ 
— ^many who profess to entertain the hope of eternal life 
through the Saviour^ and yet on whose mind this hope has 
made so feeble an impression, as scarcely ever to have ar- 
rested them in their career of worldliness, and far less enabled 
them to maintain this world in that state of subordination to 
another, which the Gospel requires, — whose minds, except, 
perhaps, in moments of deep affliction, see so little in heaven 
to be desirable, that the thought of it seldom finds entrance 
into them at all, — and who regard the prospect of heaven 
rather as a kind of convenient resource, when every other 
shall have failed them, than as that which should be to them 
at this moment, and even when all things in the world are 
going well with them, the object of their most delightful 
contemplation. 

To say the least of it, these are guilty of a very great in- 
consistency ; and it would be found, I fear, of very many of 
them, that they were really destitute of the hope which they 
professed to have, and that there was nothing in it of the 
specific character which belongs to the hope of a Christian. 
But one thing is certain, that if heaven has ceased to be to 
you, or has never been to you, the object of continued de- 
sire, it is only because you have ceased to maintain, or never 
possessed, the character of those who are travelling on the 
road to it, — and that if it exerts no influence over your affec- 
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tions and views^ it is only because holiness has. ceased to be 
desirable, or because you have become indifferent to its at- 
tainment. There is, we have seen, a close and intimate con- 
nexion between the right and healthful state of a Christian 
mind, and the blessedness that is opened up to us in the 
Word of God, — a suitableness of the latter to the wants and 
wishes of the former, which must infallibly excite our desires 
after its attainment ; and if that desire is not found at all in 
you, one reason will be found to be, that you are not main- 
taining the attitude or the warfare of a Christian, — that you 
are not feeUng the burden of sin, and are not, therefore, 
contending against it, else you would have been led to long 
and to wait for that time, when we shall be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven ; and when absent 
from the body, we shall be present with the Lord. 
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2 CoRiNTHiikNs, v. 7. — We walk by faith, not by sight. 

These words appear to many to inyolve some very pro- 
found and unintelligible mystery ; as to which they, there- 
fore, think themselves excused from having any very clear 
and definite ideas. The term faith, whenever it is employed 
in the New Testament, appears to them to refer to some 
operation of the mind, as indistinct and impalpable, as do 
any of those unseea things about which faith is conversant. 
It is conceived to be so very peculiar, that they can find 
nothing in the ordinary sphere of human life with which to 
compare it ; and having no very great desire to be acquainted 
with its real nature, they become very readily satisfied that, 
if they who employ it most frequently themselves, know 
what meaning they attach to it, it is a meaning which is not 
susceptible of being conveyed to the mind of another. 

Yet for all the prejudice that exists on the subject, we 
venture to affirm, that there is nothing more simple in itself, 
and nothing with which your minds are more familiar, than 
the nature and operation of faith. It is a thing which you 
are every day exercising in carrying on the business of the 
present life ; and without which, the world, as it now is, 
could not be maintained. So that, when we say of Chris- 
tians, that they walk by faith, not by sight, we are only 
claiming that the things about which their faith is concerned, 
exert the same influence over them, which the things about 
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which the faith of the men of the world b concerned, exert 
over their minds. 

In illustration of this, I may refer you to that faith in 
the constancy and order of Divine Providence, which every 
one exercises, and has exercised from the first dawn of un- 
derstanding. In observing the world around us^ we see 
an order and a regularity in its processes, and are prepared 
to expect that such an order and regularity will continue to 
be in the time to come. We see that, according to the ap- 
pointment of Divine Providence, certain events are the signs 
or intimations of certain others, — that certain operations of 
the natural world lead to certain fixed results, — ^tbat certain 
processes begun, lead to a certain termination ; and that 
there is such a connexion between these, that the one, in the 
ordinary course of things, leads to and prepares the way for 
the other. We thus infer, that such things will continue 
to be. Whenever we see the sign, we are prepared to ex- 
pect the thing of which it is the forerunner ; we doubt not 
that the first step of the series will prepare the way for all 
the rest ; and we surrender ourselves to the belief, with a 
confidence from which nothing is capable of moving us. 
This constitutes what has been generally called our belief 
in the constancy of nature, or, more properly speaking, our 
belief in the constancy of Divine Providence ; and which, 
whether it be originally implanted in us^ or be the result of 
experience, is one of the most beneficent parts of our consti- 
tution, without which we could never profit by experience, 
and we should be incapable of regulating ourselves in the 
most important concerns of life. It is from this principle 
that we have the undoubted belief that the great phenomena 
of heaven and earth will continue to be as they have been, 
' — that the same sun will continue to rise and set on us,-^ 
that the seasons will continue to revolve with their accus- 
tomed regularity, — that seedtime and harvest, summer and 
winter, shall not pass away,-^that there will be the same 
diffusion of light, and heat, and life, around us ;-«— in short, 
that all those arrangements which are to rich in goodness to 
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US, without the permanence of which we could not be secure 
for a single hour, and by which all our plans and purposes 
in life are ordered, will continue to be as God at first or- 
dained them. 

I cannot suppose any of you ignorant (^truths, the very 
familiarity of which can alone have hindered them from 
being made the subject of reflection ; but it may never have 
occurred to some now present, that this persuasion of the 
constancy and order of natural events around us, in what^ 
ever it originates, is faith ; and that, in regulating ourselves 
according to it, we are walking by faiths not by sight ; and 
yet nothing is more certain than this, on the slightest con- 
sideration. For the persuasion that what has been will con- 
tinue to be, what ground have we beyond our dependence 
on the constancy of nature, or rather of the Great Author 
of nature P The events on which we rest so confidently 
have not yet existed, and cannot therefore have become the 
objects of sight ; they have yet to emerge out of the womb 
of futurity, and are, therefore, in their very nature> imseen 
things, which no man can see. That which gives them to 
my mind, or to yours, the same power and influence as 
though they already existed, so that we act as though they 
already were, and conform ourselves to them with the cer.* 
tainty that they are yet to be, is nothing else than the same 
principle which, with reference to other and higher objects, 
an Apostle has termed, ** the substance of things hoped for^ 
the evidence of things not seen.^ And when we act by them, 
as though they were present and sensible, and are regulated 
by them as though they were the objects of soise, we walk 
by faith, not by sight. 

When, for instance, we arrange for to-morrow, with the 
entire confidence that the sun which has set will rise again, 
and that we shall, if life is spared, enjoy his light, and his 
warm and invigorating influences to carry us through the 
business or the employments of a new day, — ^it is obvioua 
that the principle by which we are guided, and which ia re- 
gulating our conduct, is faith in the certainty of a thing jQt 
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unseen. When we enter upon any plans of life, or any 
scheme of business, which it may require weeks, or months, 
or years, to perfect ; and for the accompUshment of which 
we may require, not merely the service of many living 
beings like ourselves, but the continuance of all those laws by 
which the world and the inhabitants of the world are go^ 
vemed, and enter upon them with the full assurance that aU 
these shall continue to be as they have been, — it is equally 
obvious, that things unseen, and which our faith alone caa 
assure to us, are really the things which are governing our 
conduct and regulating our life. When the husbandman 
prepares the ground for the reception of the precious seed, 
deposits it in the bosom of the earth, and watches over its 
growth and progress, in the confidence of the appointed 
weeks of harvest ; there is here, if possible, a yet more strik- 
ing example of the power of faith. None of these operations 
terminate in themselves, but have all of them respect to a 
final and ulterior object, — an object of which faith can only 
assure him. It is the faith that the same laws will continue 
to regulate the vegetable world, — that the same sun will con- 
tinue to warm the ground, and the same showers to fertilise 
it,~-that there will be the same adaptation of these to the 
nature of the soil, and the nature of the crop, — which be- 
gins and carries on all his labours. Without this faith 
there would be no seedtime, and therefore no harvest ; and 
such an one is an example, more striking, perhaps, but not 
more real, than any other, of a man walking by faith, not 
by sight. 

In these and a thousand other examples that might be 
given, we have so many attestations to the power of faith. 
It is of no consequence to our argument, that this is not 
usually termed faith, and that the vast majority of those over 
whose minds it is exerting its full influence have never re- 
flected on the principle which is governing them ; it is enough 
that things unseen, which are the proper objects of faith, are 
every day and every hour exerting their influence over us ; 
that we are not merely persuaded of their certainty, but act- 
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ing as though they were, or, as the Apostle would term it, 
walking by faith of them ; and that without this faith the 
business and the employments of life could not go on for a 
single hour. Were all confidence of man in man to be broken 
up, we can easily conceive how fatal this would be to the 
comfort and happiness of the human family, — ^how it would 
rend asunder every tie which binds men to one another, and 
make every man stand apart from his fellow, with the feel- 
ing of a solitary and individual interest. But this were only 
a part of the evil, were our faith or our confidence in the 
laws by which the world is upheld to be dissolved,— or ra- 
ther (if men were not so ready to substitute the law for the 
Lawgiver), I should say, were our faith in the constancy of 
him who upholds the world to be dissolved, — not only would 
every man stand apart from his fellow, but every man would 
be under such continual apprehensions for his safety, as 
would repress his exertions ; and, if the race did not perish 
from the face of the earth, they would remain the miserable 
slaves of their own gloomy forebodings, unable to institute 
any hope on the future, or to count on the continuance of 
any blessing beyond the moment of present enjoyment. So 
necessary is it for our comfort, and even for our very exist- 
ence, that we should be provided with faith. And therefore 
it is that God has so constituted us, as to be capable of being 
affected by unseen things, and of regulating ourselves accord- 
ing to them ; and that the world, in all its various employ- 
ments and concerns, affords so many striking examples of its 
influence, — of men walking by faith, not by sight. 

These observations may suffice to show, for all the appre- 
hended mystery of the subject, how familiar we are with the 
nature and operations of faith. And it appears of no small 
consequence that a principle, to the possession and exercise 
of which so much importance is uniformly attached in the 
pages of the New Testament^ should be one with which we 
are every day, in one form or other, conversant, and which 
we have had occasion to exert from the earliest dawn of 
childhood. 
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If the observations now made are correct^ faith, at least in 
general, and considered as that principle which substantiates 
unseen things, is no mystery, nothing which is peculiar to 
the Scripture, and of which we can find no examples apart 
jfrom those which it furnishes. It is that principle which per- 
vades every part of human life, and enters into and regulates 
all its concerns, and you may every where in the world find 
the proofs of its power. When the Apostle, therefore, says 
of himself, and of Christians generally, ^^ we walk by faith, 
not by sight,^ he is not introducing us to any new and strange 
principle of our nature, but to the same principle, only ap« 
plied to different objects, and objects equally fitted to influ- 
ence and regulate our conduct. The same God who has 
given us so many intimations of his will in the works of crea- 
tion and providence around us, and who has hung out in the 
heavens, and over the earth, so many signs of things as yet 
unseen, that we may regulate our conduct accordingly for 
the life that now is, has also given us in his Word assurance 
as unquestionable, of certain other events, beyond the limits 
of this world altogether, but which are nevertheless certainly 
to be, and by which we may, in like manner, regulate our con^ 
duct for the life to come. Of the certainty of the one class of 
events,-i— those which are yet to be in this world, — he has 
given us a proof in the constancy of his natural providence, 
and of the laws by which the world is governed ; of the cer- 
tainty of the other, he has given us proof in the constancy 
of his Word, which abideth for ever. In both cases, our 
faith is required to rest on the same foundation, — the un- 
changeableness of him who is without any variableness. And 
whether we beUeve that the first openings of spring shall one 
day terminate in the harvest, and so prepare the ground and 
sow the seed in the confidence of its coming, or, looking for- 
ward to a yet more glorious harvest, which he has promised 
at the end of all things, look forward to it, and give ourselves 
to the work of preparation for it, — ^in either case, we are re- 
posing on the same faithfulness, and acting in obedience to 
the same law of our nature, by which things that are not, 
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but which are certainly to be, become to us as though they 
were. 

To illustrate this point yet farther, let it be supposed that 
the harvest which year after year crowns the labours of the 
husbandman, and to his confidence in the coming of which 
is to be traced all his diligence in preparing the soil and sow- 
ing the seed in the bosom of the earth, were to meet and re- 
ward his toil, not as we now find it> with each returning sea- 
son, but were only to be reached after a certain lapse of years, 
or at the close of life. I am aware of the improbability of 
the supposition ; but let it be granted, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that it were so, and that he were thus to receive his 
recompense, not in certain yearly returns, but in one great 
harvest, when the period of his trial had ended, and that he 
was then, and only then, to enter upon the fruit of hi» la- 
bours. Whatever change this might produce, it is obvious, 
that if only persu.aded of its certainty, and of the constancy 
of those laws by which the natural world is governed, the 
mere distance of the object need not enfeeble his exertions^ 
or lessen his diligence that it might be ensured ; and that he 
might be found as much influenced by it, and walking tm 
surely by the faith of it, as now when no such lengthened 
exercise of faith and patience is required of him. The truth 
is, that multitudes in the world are governed by objects as 
distant, and which they can only hope to reach toward the 
close of life. The whole work and business of a lifetime 
may be made subservient to their attainment ; and there is 
nothing, therefore, impossible or improbable in such an ob- 
ject, however distant^ if only sure, calling forth the same di- 
ligence and the same energy that it now does, when he is 
assured of more speedily reaching it. Let it be supposed 
further, that this object, instead of being one which he was 
certain of attaining toward the close of life, were removed to 
a point immediately beyond its termination,^ — ^that it could 
only be his when his connexion with the present world was 
dissolved, and that it would meet and reward him on his en- 
trance on another state of existence,-- 4i state of which he had 
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the fullest evidence, — ^would this make any real change upon 
the power of the object to affect his mind or influence his 
conduct ? It might, in this case, require to be an object in 
itself worthy of his ambition, and fitted to stimulate his ener- 
gies, before it were capable of attracting him, and bringing 
him within the sphere of its influence, from the distance to 
which you had removed it ; and he would require to be well 
persuaded of its certainty, before he could be expected to 
live and labour in the faith of it. But if these conditions 
were fulfilled, the mere change of its position, from a point 
at the close of Ufe to the point immediately beyond it, would 
not make any real change upon its nature, or render it im- 
possible for him any more than ever to walk by the faith of 
it. Let it only rise up before him with that clearness and 
power which faith can give to things unseen, and it might, 
for all its distance, be influencing his mind in some degree, 
as though it were present, exciting thosQ affections of de- 
sire, and hope, and love, which are suitable to its nature, 
and kindling that ambition which might make him submit to 
every sacrifice, and undergo every labour necessary to its at- 
tainment. 

If the propriety of this illustration is admitted, it may 
give us some idea of the situation of the Christian, and show 
us that there is nothing contrary to the nature of our minds 
in supposing that he may walk by faith of those unseen 
things which the Bible reveals, as well as the men of this 
world walk by the faith of things in which they are inte- 
rested. The only difference is, that whilst the objects which 
move these lie all within the compass of this present life, the 
objects which govern him lie altogether beyond it. The faith 
that annihilates all distance of time and space, and makes the 
things that are not become as though they were, may still be 
as effectual in his case as in theirs. Only let them appear in 
the clear light which faith can give to things unseen, — ^let 
them be distinctly realized and fully admitted, — and not one 
of them will be without its efficacy. And when he finds 
himself walking by the faith of things which are unseen, and 
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'which no man hath seen, or can see, he will find himself only 
carried on and sustained by the same principle of his nature 
which directs and governs him in the most ordinary affairs of 
the present life ; and that the same faith which leads him to 
live and labour for the attainment of its comforts, is prompt- 
ing to the same diligence for the life that lies beyond it. 

I shall not be supposed by these remarks, and by point- 
ing out the similarity, or rather the sameness, of the princi- 
ple by which we are to be governed, both for this world and 
the world to come, to infer, that the one of these exercises 
of faith is as natural to us as the other ; or, that all who 
exert the one will exert the other. The one of them is ex- 
erted, in fact, by every human being who is endowed with 
ordinary intelligence ; the other is peculiar to those whose 
minds have been enlightened by the discoveries of the New 
Testament. The one of these is either impressed on every 
man by God, or is the necessary result of the constitution 
which he has given us ; the other is the gifl of God 
through Jesus Christ, and is not of natural, but of Divine 
operation. The truth is, that however simple and familiar 
a thing it may be for a man to walk by faith in the con- 
stancy of the laws by which the world is governed, it is not 
so easy to walk by faith of those unseen and eternal things 
that lie beyond it. With respect to these, great and important 
as they may be, the men of this world are asleep, and treat 
them as though they were not ; nor have they, in the case 
of very many, made good that lodgement in their understand- 
ings and convictions, as real and not imaginary objects, with- 
out which they can have no influence. They are not to 
them the objects of faith, and therefore they cannot walk by 
faith in them ; they are at best but shadowy and impalpable 
things, flitting at times before their minds, but never enter- 
ing there, or taking up their abode in them ; they are, there- 
fore, all but ineJBTectual, and the things that are present and 
sensible always carry it over those that are unseen, and 
which it requires a distinct effort of the mind to realize and 
to contemplate. But let that veil which is upon their un- 
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derstandings and their hearts, and which shrouds in deepest- 
obscurity the eternal world and all its interests, be with- 
drawn, — ^let these rise up before them as things which are 
certainly to be, and things to the reality and permanence of 
which God has given, in his Word, attestation more solemn 
and impressive than he has given to any of those laws of 
the natural world, on the constancy of which they act so con- 
fidently, — and they will begin from that very moment to walk 
by faith of them. They who before were only moved by 
sensible things, or, at most by things which lay within the 
compass of a present world, will find themselves equally 
moved by things unseen and spiritual ; and, as any great 
and important object, though distant, may aiBTect our minds, 
to the exclusion of other and inferior objects, though pre- 
sent and sensible, that eternal world which was then, for the 
first time, opened upon them, will become the object of pre- 
siding interest, to the exclusion of those things which, how- 
ever engrossing before, will now appear unworthy for a mo- 
ment to be compared with it. 

The observations now made may serve to show the na- 
ture and importance of faith as the mainspring of the Chris- 
tian life ; and a very few observations will suffice to point 
out their application to the circumstances of the Apostle, 
and how he came to characterize the life which he lived, as 
a walking by faith and not by sight. The words of the text 
occur, you will perceive, in the middle of an expression of his 
confidence in the reality and certainty of his own happy condi- 
tion, when he should be delivered from the body, and ush- 
ered into the eternal world ; and that, in his case, and in 
the case of those who were like-minded, absence from the 
body would only be the means of bringing about their intro- 
duction to the presence of the Lord. Now, what could in- 
form him or assure him of so blessed and desirable a result ? 
It was not any thing that he saw which could impact it to 
him. His senses and his powers of observation might carry 
him to the borders of the spiritual world, but they could not 
guide him one step beyond, nor penetrate, for an instant,. 
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that unknown region which then opened to receive him. 
Had he been to consult or to listen to the evidence of his 
senses, their testimony had appeared at variance with his 
hope, and utterly destructive of it. They could only pre- 
sent to him the spectacle of the body hastening to dissolu- 
tion, — the agonies of expiring nature,— -the stillness, the un- 
broken stillness of death, — and the rapid progress of corrup- 
tion seizing upon all that was once Ml of Ufe^ and turning 
its loveliness into loathing. Had he walked by sight, or 
been influenced merely by the things which he saw, how 
was he to extract from a scene such as this, any thing like 
the hope of blessedness, and not rather to account that all 
hope was extinguished with the extinction of life, and that^ 
with the dissolution of the body, his connexion, not merely 
with this world, but with every other, was dissolved ? It was 
here, however, when sense and sight could avail him no- 
thing, that faith came to his aid, giving him assurance of a 
world which had been revealed to it, and bidding him con- 
template, in the dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, but a 
step to the rearing of a more glorious body, as a seed of com 
is not quickened Unless it die. It was here that faith told 
of another life, which Christ had purchased for him, and of 
mansions which he had gone before to prepare for him, 
and of which he had already received the earnest and the 
foretaste in the fruits of the Spirit. It was here that it 
spoke of deliverance from sin and suffering, and of that Sa- 
viour whom> not having seen, he had loved, and of an en- 
trance into his immediate presence, and to all Hie blessed- 
ness of an enduring communion with him. And, letting go 
sense and sight altogether, he cleaved to faith, and faith as- 
sumed the mastery ; and walking by faith, not by sight, he 
was willing rather to be absent from the body and present 
with the Lord, and laboured, that whether present or ab- 
sent he might be accepted of Him. 

And here I may remark, th&t this apparent opposition 
between the things of sense and of faith, is not peculiar to 
the example which the Apostle gives in his own case, but 
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runs throughout ; and, it is for this reason, that in our text, 
and in other parts of Scripture, they are presented in con- 
trast to one another. So remote is the one class of objects 
from the other, and so different the judgments which the 
one would lead us to form from those which we are led to 
form by the other, that if we would walk by the one, we 
cannot walk by the other ; if we woidd hold by the one, we 
must forego the other ; if we would walk by sight, I mean 
be governed by things seen and temporal, we cannot walk 
by faith of things unseen and eternal ; or, if we would pre- 
serve the high path of faith^ we must keep the world, and 
the things of the world, in abeyance. If we walk by sight, 
the present and the visible good will be preferred to the un- 
seen and the distant good ; if we walk by faith, the blessed- 
ness that is to be revealed will make us account but little of 
present things in comparison with it If we walk by sight, 
one event will appear to happen alike to all, — to the right- 
eous and the wicked ; if we walk by faith, all the inequali- 
ties of good and evil in the present world will disappear be- 
fore the impartial retributions that await us. If we walk by 
sight, the present world will necessarily engross all our 
anxieties and our cares ; if we walk by faith, our anxiety and 
our care will be, so to live and so to labour, as that we may 
be accepted at Chrisf s judgment-seat. If we walk by sight, 
the afflictions and trials of life will appear only as real and 
unmitigated evils; if we walk by faith^ they will appear 
blessings in disguise, intended to quicken our advancement 
in conformity to God and to his holiness. 

No endeavours of ours can make these two harmonize, 
for the one of them is set over against the other, and the 
influence of the one is to destroy that of the other. It is 
not without reason, therefore, that it is so often required of 
Christians to walk by faith, not by sight, and to dwell often 
among the unseen things which faith substantiates, — that it is 
so often given as their great distinction from those who know 
not God, that they were the men who lived and died in 
feith,— or that, when required to imitate the conduct of holy 
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men of old, we are called to be followers of those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. 

In concluding these remarks, I would remind those who, 
in opposition to the Apostle, are walking by sight, not by 
faith, that, though the things of faith are, in their very na- 
ture, unseen, they are not on this account less certain, or 
less worthy of their confidence, than those which are seen ; 
and that they shall one day be certainly disclosed, whether 
they believe them or not. You may at present perhaps 
contrive to bid the thought of them away from you ; you 
may refuse your attention to the evidences on which their 
truth is built ; you may give little heed to those occasions 
on which they are pressed on your consideration ; you may 
refuse the prayer to which the hidden things of faith are re- 
vealed ; you may even congratulate yourselves on the pos- 
session of a certain prudential wisdom in rejecting all con- 
cern about them, as though they were airy nothings, unfit 
to engage men who have to deal with the sober and substan- 
tial realities of a present world. Nevertheless^ all this levity 
and indifierence will not prevent or delay the approach of 
that time when they shall stand open and manifest. The 
things that are now unseen, shall one day become seen, — 
the world that is now shrouded in deepest mystery, shall one 
day be disclosed ; and you shall not be able to hide it from 
yourselves, — that the Word of God only warned you of 
solemn verities, when it spoke of a coming resurrection and 
a coming judgment. And what will be your situation, think 
you, when ushered into a world, to the concerns of which 
you have been professedly indifierent, and the very thought 
of which you have sought to shut out from your minds, — 
when brought into the immediate presence of that Saviour 
whose voice, issuing from the depths of that awful sanctuary, 
you have refused to hear,-— and when called to reap the 
harvest of a life in which you have sowed to the flesh, and 
shall of the flesh only reap corruption ; whilst, had you sowed 
to the spirit, you had of the spirit reaped life everlasting. 

Finally, let the observations now made confirm believers 
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in die stabOitj of thoie hopes whidi they me AtaMng finr 
a life to come. I kmm wdl thai diete hopes lest co their 
own evidence, and that this evidence does not require any 
oonfirmatknL Yetit maybiii^die thit^moteoonrinein^ 
before your minds^ when yon «e made to see that eveiy 
thing around yon is bearing testimony to it, — and diat Grod 
has given yon, in the constancy of those natural hws by 
which the world is governed, and in which he ib continnaDy 
requiring your &ith, an example of the constancy and mi- 
changeableness of his counsel in all that he has dedared fiv 
the life to come, and in which he is no less requiring yoor 
fiiith. 

He who presides over the natural economy presides also 
over the spiritual ; and the faitfafiilness which he evinces in 
the one, is an assurance that the same faithftilness will be 
evinced in the other. He who is never found soliciting your 
confidence in any thing here, without amply repaying it, 
will be equally regardM of all in which he has encouraged 
you to confide for hereafter. One may thus find every where 
abundant confirmations of their hope. Nature may thus 
truly become the handma d of faith ; and in her every-day 
operations with which you are all familiar, — in the certainty 
with which life and vegetation succeed death in the vegetar 
ble world, — may you discover the certainty of what is else- 
where declared, that what is sown in corruption shall be 
raised in incorruption, and what is sown in weakness shall 
be raised in power. In the contemplation of these things^ we 
are led to exclaim, with the Psalmist,—" For ever, O Lord, 
thy word is settled in heaven ; thy fiuthfulness is unto all 
generations : Thou hast established the earth, and it abid* 
eth : They continue this day according to thine ordinances ; 
for all are thy servants.*" 

If these things be so. Christians may well comfort them- 
selves under all the difficulties and trials to which their fiuth 
may expose them. You can submit to be regarded by those 
who walk by sight, as destitute of all true wisdom, and all 
proper regard for your present interests. You can submit 
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to all the sacrifices that may be required of you, for the sake 
of a good conscience, without repining. You can see men 
enjoying all the comforts and pleasures of a present life, 
whilst you may be deprived of them, without one feeling of 
envy ; and seeking daily to lay up for yourselves a treasure 
in the heavens which shall last when the world and the 
things of the world have passed away, you can wait for it ; 
though seeing now through a glass darkly, yet assured^ 
that you shall one day see face to face ; and that though 
you now know only in part, you shall then know even as 
you are known. 
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LETTERS ON PRAYER. 



LETTER I. 

INTBODUCTOBT. 

Nice 

*When I had last the pleasure of meeting you, you 
seemed to think that I might usefully employ myself during 
my winter residence at Nice, in putting together a few 
thoughts on the subject of Prayer ; and as I felt too happy in 
the prospect of any occupation which might be profitable to 
my own congregation, whilst I was denied the opportunity of 
ministering amongst them, I promised to ^ve the subject 
my serious consideration ; the fruits of which I now take the 
liberty of laying before you. 

If I remember right, you did not express any doubts on 
the efiicacy of prayer, nor did you consider that this was the 
point in which the deficiency of many professing Christians 
principally lay. You seemed to think that a directory for 
prayer was more necessary, and might be more profitable, 
than any discussion on its nature, or any attempt to recon- 
cile the answer promised to it, with the ordinary course of 
Divine Providence. And I do the more readily concur in 
your opinion, as the line thus marked out will not require 
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me to enter upon any of those depths connected with the 
subject of prayer, on which I could not hope to throw any 
additional light ; and which have, in so far as we can pene- 
trate them, been ably and successfully elucidated. I con- 
sider, therefore, that the principal object which I am to keep 
in view, is to give some directions to those who may feel the 
duty and obligation of prayer, as to the way in which it may 
be best performed, — the way in which most honourably to 
Ood, and most profitably for themselves, they may set about 
the performance of a duty, the obligations of which they al- 
ready feel. The inquiry which I am supposed to meet is 
abundantly natural, and the very inquiry which the disci- 
ples made at our blessed Lord himself, when they said, 
^^ Lord ! teach us to pray, as John also taught his disci- 
ples.**^ But, notwithstanding the answer which he returned 
to their question, and the additional light which he after- 
wards communicated, in those clear discoveries which he 
gave them of himself, as the great medium of prayer, there 
may be many who feel difficulties that they would wish re- 
solved, and which they do not find the ordinary ministry of 
the Gospel sufficiently minute and preceptive to remove. 
If there are any, then, who entertain doubts regarding the 
efficacy of prayer, the following observations are not in- 
tended for them. If there are any, whose minds being sa- 
tisfied on this subject, still feel perplexed as to the manner 
of its performance, the remarks I am to make are submitted 
to their consideration, in the hope that, through the Divine 
blessing, they may be profitable for guiding them in the 
discharge of a duty so intimately connected with their spi- 
ritual well-being. 

Permit me, however, before entering on the subject, to 
remove one error concerning its true nature, into which some 
may be ready to fall. When I would give some directions 
as to the way in which prayer may be best performed, or 
aedc to remove some of the difficulties which are apt to per- 
fiex Christians in its performance, I do not presume to sup- 
even though I could suggest something far more pre- 
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cise and applicable to the wants of Christians than I can 
hope to do, that I could thereby form a man, or even a se- 
rious man, to the spirit and the habit of prayer. That re- 
quires a higher than any human agency. Prayer, taken in 
its simplest meaning, presupposes a sense of our need, which 
I cannot give you, or any man. It supposes some know- 
ledge of the Divine character, which it is the privilege of 
Ood himself to reveal. It presupposes faith in the readiness 
of God to hear us, which it is the gift of God to bestow. 
No method of prayer, however exact or scriptural, could, 
for a single moment, be admitted to supply this. However 
beautiful or perfect in its kind, it were still a dead letter, 
except the spirit of God gave it life; and he who would 
pray acceptably, or even pray at all, has need of a higher 
than any human teaching, — ^the teaching of Him who is not 
merely the hearer of prayer, but who himself inspires the 
feeling of which prayer is only the expression. But, though 
the state of mind in which prayer originates cannot be 
formed by any method of human invention, there may yet 
be ways and means accessible to us, of confirming it ; there 
may be something which habit will strengthen and improve ; 
there may be a right direction given to the mind in its exer- 
cise ; there may be difficulties removed which prevent our 
advancement ; and there may be encouragements presented, 
which are fitted to assist this advancement. This may be 
considered as the legitimate province of human teaching, as 
it is the province to which I am now to apply myself; and 
I shall not account my labour to be in vain, if this end be 
promoted in the hearts of any of God^s children^ assured as 
I am, that, being led to take pleasure in its performance, 
they will draw down upon themselves more largely the spirit 
of prayer.— I am, &c. . 



LETTER II. 



8IMPLICITT IN PRArsa. 



•I HATK often thought, that one thing which olh 
8truct8 many Chiistians m the du^ of prajer, is the want 
of right views as to its simpUdty. I am afraid that th^e 
are not a few who seem to think it a work which reqakei 
certain talents and acquirements, which they do not feel that 
they possess ; that it needs a certain kind of learning which 
every person cannot command ; that it is a gift which tbejr 
do not possess the means of attaining ; and, in conaequenoe 
of this, they surrender themselves to what may be the 
easiest mode of prayer, without seeking how they may besl 
perform it. If this has not presented itself to your observft- 
tion, it has frequently done so to mine ; and whenever thii 
has been the case, I have uniformly ascribed it to imperfect 
views of the simplicity of prayer. In one sense it cannot be 
doubted, that prayer is the greatest and loftiest exercise of 
the human mind ; it presents the contrast of the finite with 
the infinite ; it is the outgoing of the heart to him whoee 
presence filleth all things, the mystery of whose nature^ and 
the depth of whose ways no human intellect can fully appro- 
hend. But it is still no less true, that prayer, whilst it is the 
loftiest, is one of the simplest things with which our moi 
can be familiar. It is the expression of our wants to Him 
who is able and willing to relieve them ; it is the cry of our 
helplessness to Him who is able to help us ; it is a son askiif 
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bread of his father; a little child in perplexity betaking it- 
self to a parent's wisdom and guidance. No ideas can be 
simpler than those which these expressions suggest^ and he 
who best apprehends them, and carries them about with him 
in this duty, will best enter into the real nature of prayer. 

I have often thought how well fitted the parables of our 
Lord are for impressing this point upon our minds, and how 
much they bring it out of the region of shadowy conjecture, 
and present it as a thing so simple and definite, that it is 
impossible for any one to misapprehend it. It was said of a 
certain ancient philosopher, that by the simplicity of his sys- 
tem, and its application to human life, he brought philosophy 
firom heay^i to earth ; and, if I might venture to apply such 
an expression to the present subject, it is far more true of 
our Lord's teaching on the subject of prayer. As he has set 
it forth to us, no one will suppose for a moment that it has 
lost any of its greatness and majesty, as it might have done 
if so treated by an inferior hand ; but then, without losing 
its proper dignity, it wears the aspect of prayer, such as in- 
fant minds can apprehend. It is spread over subjects with 
which we are erery day fiuniliar ; it is represented as a thing 
which men are every day exercising ; it is a thing in which 
we ate sure of speeding, as we are in those in which we count 
most securely on success ; and, separating firom the thing it- 
self all that is extraneous, or that our minds can but inade. 
quately conceive of, it is set before us in that most simple 
and lucid of all sentences, ^^ Ask, and it shall be given yon ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you."" 

If you know, then, what it is to ask, that you may receive, 
—what it is to persevere in asking, or to seek that you may 
find,— or what it is to ask importunately, to knock, that it 
may be opened to you, you know what it is to pray. And, 
knowing this, what is there, if you are conscious of your own 
necessities, or believe in the answer which the Saviour has 
promised, to hinder you firom this instant setting about the 
duty of prayer ? 
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Instead of this, however, I fear that there are not a few 
well-meaning Christians who have still the idea of something 
fiur more formal, and, therefore, more formidable,— of a cer^ 
tain structure of words and sentences which must be attained, 
and without which they cannot be said to pray^— -and of a 
regularity and order of composition, in which, even though 
they could attain it, the sfint of prayer is ready to evaporate 
and be lost. I must confess that, regarded in this light, I 
have never been able to reconcile myself to an expressioa, 
not unfirequently applied to prayer. You may have heard 
it said of such a prayer, that it is a beauii/id prayer. The 
expression strikes me as faulty, perhaps, because it seems to 
indicate, that the person who utters it has been rather at- 
tending to the words than joining in the prayer ; but it is 
also faulty, I think, as it serves to cherish those wrong views 
of the subject to which I have adverted, as if prayer were 
good in proportion to the beauty of the expressions in which 
it is set forth, or as if that prayer must be a good one 
which is a beautiful one. It is very true that there is a ma- 
jesty, as well as simplicity, inherent in all spiritual prayer ; 
and wherever the great object of worship is steadily contem* 
plated, there will of itself be generated a language in the 
expression of our wants, or in our adoration of Ood, suitable 
to such an occasion. Who has not admired the grandeur 
as well as simplicity, for example, of the Old Testament 
prayers, and above all of the Lord'^s Prayer ? But then this 
quality, so far from being essential to all right devotion, was 
in these cases of such a nature, that had it be^i made the 
chief end, or even contemplated at all, it had ceased to exist. 
And he who is familiar with the prayers of simple and un- 
taught men, having no other helps to prayer than a devout 
frame of spirit, and what an acquaintance with the language 
of the Bible conveys, will know, that with them there is (^ten 
a felicity and power of expression, in which the richest and 
most polished devotional compositions are often defective. I 
would have this, therefore, steadily kept brfore the mind of 
every one who would engage or advance in the duty of 
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prayer,— that it is not necessary for us, in order to pray, to 
engage long, or formally, or learnedly, or methodically, in 
the duty, — ^that it is neither more nor less than to ask, that 
you may receive. How simple an injunction is this, wh^i 
spoken by a fellow-creature whom we know to be able, and 
who assures us of his willingness to help us ! And what 
should render it more complex or difficult of apprehension 
or practice when applied to God? There may be other 
things which are accessories to prayer, and which it is highly 
desirable that we should possess, especially if we ^re placed 
in situations which require us to exercise this gift before 
others. But this is all that is essential to prayer, — he that 
asks, and asks in faith, prays, — ^he may hardly employ lan- 
guage at all in ^ving vent to his desires, but still he prays, 
»-he may not have arranged his thoughts, he may speak 
but what he feels and desires, and yet he prays ; and I ven* 
ture to say, that the prayers of such a man will not only be 
acceptable to God, whilst the most beautiful, exact, and even 
scriptural prayers without this, would not, but that they will 
generally be found to possess, even though he regards it not, 
and simply because he regards it not, a noble simplicity, 
such as he could not with all his efforts have attained. 

I have said so much upon this subject, because I am per- 
suaded that some such mistaken views of prayer as I have 
now pointed out keep hold of the minds of many, and pre- 
irent the free exercise of prayer ; and, what is more, because 
there is danger in this way of overlooking what the essence 
of prayer really is. There is such a disposition in our minds 
to substitute other things for spiritual worship, that it is not 
possible to strip prayer too much of all its accessories, and 
present it steadily before the mind in its true character^ as 
asking of God, that we may receive, and that it requires to 
be nothing more than this^ in order to be the prayer which 
Gt>d will answer. Who has not felt how ready he is to de- 
viate from this simple exercise of prayer, even although he 
may not have any false or imperfect views of its nature ? 
And how much more ready would he be to depart from it, 

3 
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were he to have the apprehension that there was something 
more than this necessary to constitute prayer ? 

I do not intend, however, by these remarks, to forbid the 
use of forms of prayer on certain occasions, or the taking ad* 
vantage of the assistance which they may afford to any man 
for the practice of devotion. But on this subject I shall 
afterwards enter. In conclusion, I cannot help remarking 
how ready men are, in every thing that relates to the wor* 
ship of God, to lose sight of the simplicity of the Divine 
Word, and, with the idea of improving upon the scrip- 
tural pattern, almost to do away the very idea of drawii^ 
near to God. Let any one who is familiar with the Roman 
Catholic churches only recollect the pomp and ceremony in 
which the worship of God is enveloped, and he will find 
abundant cause for this reflection. Alas ! how different m 
the faith there exhibited from the simple character of the 
lowly Saviour !— I am^ &c. 
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1 HE 8TRUCTUBS OF FBAYBR. 



The remarks which I made on the simplicity of 
prayer will not be supposed to imply, that there is no such 
thing as method in prayer. Though prayer be, strictly 
speaking, supplication^ and nothing more, yet it has come, 
by scriptural and common use, to signify the expression of 
all those sentiments with which the mind of a dependent 
and sinful creature may rightly and properly be filled, in 
drawing near to God. Hence it assumes different names, 
according to the nature of those feelings,— -all of which, 
however, are included under the general name of prayer. 
For example, when the nature, perfections, and glory of 
God, are the objects to which the mind is directed in prayer, 
it is adoration. When the manifestation of Divine mercy 
and goodness towards us as creatures, and above all, as 
guilty creatures, is peculiarly regarded and celebrated in 
prayer, it is termed thanksgiving. When our own sinfiil- 
ness and unworthiness become the subjects about which our 
thoughts are conversant in prayer, it is confession. And, 
when we simply ask what we need, or what we desire, this is 
termed supplication ; and this last again has been divided 
into supplication and intercession, according as we ourselves, 
or as others, are the objects of our petitions. 
It were altogether needless to dwell on Uiese several parts 
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of ptayer, with which erery man is soffidendy aoqiuunted, 
and whidi are fiuniBariy employed by every man who ap- 
proaches God, whether he has ever thought of affixing cEs- 
tinct names to them or not They arise, in fiurt, out of the 
nmplest rektions in which we stand, and are amongst the 
first and simplest fedngs with which our minds are omYer- 
sant, when brought seriously to think of God. The sdemn 
awe which naturally invests a serious mind in this situation, 
prompts the expression of adoration, as it contemplates his 
^ory and grace ; the heart that feels the blessings which 
God has bestowed, naturally responds in the language of 
thanksgiving ; the pressure of guilt, and the consdousness of 
unworthiness, as naturally again prompt the language of con- 
fession ; whilst supplication is called forth by circumstances as 
powerful and various as are our own necessities, or the ne- 
cessities of others. In what order, or how far these several 
parts of prayer should enter into our devotions, is one of 
those points on which no answer can be ^ven ; and it would 
utterly detract from the simplicity of prayer, were we to at- 
tempt to give an answer to the inquiry. And, if even in 
compositions more exact in their nature than prayer can be 
said to be,— as in an oration for example, we should be in 
danger of allowing the spirit to evaporate, were we to com- 
pose it according to the rules of an exact method,— how 
much more must there be danger of this, in a thing so ten- 
der and ready to be so evanescent as the spirit of prayer ! 
It is not necessary that all of these should enter into every 
prayer ; although without any design or forethought on our 
part, they will be found, more or less I doubt not, in almost 
every one, except on very special occasions. And the best 
rule that can be given is, that wherever we feel our minds 
at the time disposed to carry us, whether to the expression 
of adoration, or thanksgiving, or confession, or supplication, 
these we should follow, in the confidence that our prayer 
will then be the best transcript of our own mind, and there- 
fore partake most of the spirit of prayer. 

There can be but one feeling on this subject, in so far as 
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tegatd» private prajrer ; aod eren when our payersmay be 
intended to guide the devotiona of othetB, as in the fimilp- 
dbrcle for exam|de, it is addom that the state of our o^im 
minds, unless too minutdy depicted, is so isolated as not to 
lead tM to express the prayer which may be most stated to 
the leelings and desires of those around us. At any rate^ 
the devotional feelings expressed by us will be best fitted to 
awakm correspondii^ affections in the minds of others, till 
aH come to participate in the lieehngs of wldck we are our- 
sdres conscious. As to the maaxier, or language proper fetf 
supplication, our Messed IxNrd has given us a short but ex* 
pressive modd, in the prayer which usually goes by his 
name ; a prayer which, independently of the authority on 
which it comes recommended to us, must be regarded by 
every devout mind, as a pattern o£ simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness ; and the whole langui^ of Scripture is also so 
suitable to devotion, that it has been adopted and conse- 
crated as that in which we are to approach God. In adot^ 
tion, indeed, as our knowledge of the Divine diaracter and 
perfections can only be gathered fiom his own revelati<m, it 
is hardly possible for us to deviate from the expressions d! 
the Sacred Scriptures ; but even in the other parts of [nrayef ^ 
there is such a breadth and comprehensiveness in the Scr^ 
tures,— they speak a language always so true to the actual 
state of human feeling, — they set before us our feUow-men 
in situations so various, and represent the desires and work- 
ings of a spiritual mind with such variety and minuteness,, 
that it is hardly posnble to ccmceive a situation to whidb 
you will not find one in the Bible analogous, or a feeliiDg of 
which they do not furnish the correct and proper expression. 
It is not to be expected, that those who are requiring direc- 
tion in prayer should possess that intimate acquaintance 
with the Word of God, which qualifies them to employ it 
with this fiuniliarity in their devotional exercises ; but even 
they may from the very first endeavour to cultivate a habit, 
which, whilst it gives new interest to the Scriptures, enables 
them to discover the right use of many a precious promise 

u 
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contuned in them, by employing it as die kmgoage of prayer* 
In reading the S cri p t iir eg, for examine, let the portion which 
is read be considered as famishing the matter of prayer,-^ 
let the lessons which it teaches be tamed into sopj^cations 
that we may be enabled to learn and obey them,^ — let ua sop* 
plicate that its warnings may be imjnessed on oar hearts,—* 
let even some of the principal topics be written down, if we 
have time and opportunity for this purpose. This is surely 
an exercise not above the capacity of ordinary Christiaiis^ 
and, whilst the Word of God will thus be treasored up in 
our hearts, we shall daily treasure up also the matoials £x 
prayer. I may add, that they who have not time or oppor- 
tunity for transcribing passages from the Word of God, will 
find the thing done to their hand in some one of the methods 
of prayer which have been printed ; although it were well 
that they should endeavour to shape their devotions by the 
Scripture which they themselves read, and note those pass- 
ages of the Divine Word which are peculiarly suked for 
prayer, as one of the best means of acquiring &miliarity and 
variety in the language of devotion. In this way, in propor- 
tion as we grow in the knowledge of Scripture, we shall grow 
in meetness for the duty of prayer ; and, by turning its pro- 
mises into supplications, we shall employ the very way by 
which God has taught us to make these pronuses our own. 
Our prayers, which may require some care and attention 
when others are to unite with us^ will possess the native nia«> 
jesty and simplicity of the Divine Word ; and we shall feel 
ourselves elevated by the thought, that we are not only pie- 
senting the same petitions, but presenting them almost in 
the very words, which holy men have employed since the 
beginning of time. The prayers of a man of God, whose 
mind is thus imbued with Scripture, are felt to have an unc- 
tion and a richness which no other prajrers, however excel- 
lent, can possess. Instead of merely stringing together and 
repeating a number of scriptural passages, which may be done 
without much feeling or much connexion, such a man, with- 
out formally or fully quoting any, will yet show that he has 
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imbibed thar spirit^ made them .his own, and has exitracted 
from them those Divuie secrets, wbic^i are an acceptable a£- 
fering on the Diyine altar. 

If it is thought that some of these observations are unue^- 
oessarily minute, I would remind you, that they are written 
for the benefit of those who are ^' rude in prayer,^ and iur 
tended also to direct others, who may be.desirous of imprpy^ 
ing in die habit of prayer, as to how that habit may be best 
attained. Surely this is a point of some importance, if we 
may thereby be assisted to engage in prayer, with greater 
ease, and with greater comfort. At the same time, I would 
be far from encouraging the idea, that prayer is tied down to 
these, or any forms of expression. The truth is, that in pro* 
portion as we conceive of prayer as a thing which must be 
possessed of certain qualifications of order or style to render 
it acceptable, we are in danger of allowing the spnt of 
prayer to escape ; our attention is withdrawn from the great 
and essential character of prayer, ^< ask, and it shall be given 
you ;^ and, in our anxiety about the dress or mode of our 
supplications, we lose sight of that thing, without which they 
wiU be aaly as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. ^^ Our 
beautiful liturgy,'' — " our incomparable liturgy,'' are ex- 
pressions which we often hear from our brethren of the sister 
Church ; but it may be questioned whether they are not 
often pronounced by those who never entered spiritually into 
the service, and with whom the admiration and relish which 
they feel for the beautiful simplicity of its language have been 
snbstitated for the spirit of devotion. 

Lei our minds be prepared by a few moments of medita- 
tion for engaging in prayer, — ^let them be quickened by the 
recollection of our necessities, and of the manifold grace and 
mercy of Ood,«-4et us seek to feel alive to the truth and 
reality of the promise which he has made to answer prayer, 
**-*«nd, above all, let us seek to feel the necessity of the in- 
fluenoe of that Divine Spirit, who has promised to help our 
infirmities, and we shall not want words, and apt words even, 
in which to make our wants known at the Divine footstool. 
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They will flow natnrally, because they unll flow from the 
heart, and they will be,— what the woids of odiers when 
adopted by us can seldom be, — ^the yery transcript of what 
we feel and desire. 

AAer all, whatever difficulties about the manner or matter 
of prayer may at first perplex a Christian, he will find that 
the most serious hinderance to its right performance lies in 
the too frequent want of that devotional sjNrit to which I 
have so often alluded. To guard ag»nst this want, as pre- 
venting the right exercise of spiritual worship, will be his 
great concern, and will often prompt him to present that pe- 
tition, in a higher sense even than the disciples presented it, 
'< Lord, teach us to pray.^— I am, &c. 



LETTEE IV, 



F0BM8 OF PRAYBR. 



-Some of the remarks in the previous letters may lead 
you to ask, how far forms of prayer appear advisable ; and 
the question, at any rate, is so often asked, that it may be 
fairly considered as included in my proposed olgect of consi- 
dering some of the difficulties connected with the subjept of 
prayer. 

In entering upon this point, I may be permitted to say, 
that my remarks have no reference to the use of forms im 
public worship, whidi is a larger and more difficult question, 
that lies not within my provmce, and on which, though I 
had felt inclined to enter^ I had been almost debarred by my 
present circumstances, having been for some time, as you 
know, worshipping according to those forms. 



'' Throuj^ which, in fix*d career, 
As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year 
Of Eng^d'8 Church." 

My remarks will apply solely to forms of prayer for the 
family or the closet ; and as we are both, I think, of opinion 
that these have been employed more frequently amongst us 
of late years than in the days of our fathers, it may deserve 
to be considered how far this has been, or is likely to be, fa- 
vourable to the spirit of devotion. 
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Considered with reference to private prayer, I confess 
there appears to me hardly any room for doubt which of 
them is entitled to the preference. It is, in the first place, 
always more difficult to worship spirittially through a form 
than without one. If we vary the form firequently, an effort 
of recollection is necessary to recall it, and this interferes 
with the absorption of the mind in the great object of wor- 
ship. If, again, the same form, or nearly the same^ be re- 
tained, the mind becomes so familiar with it, that, without a 
continual effort of self-recollection, we are in danger of run- 
ning over it as a mere form,-~of repeating it as children are 
too often permitted to do their little prayers. And then 
every form of prayer is necessarily deficient in minuteness 
for private devotion. How is a writer of prayers in his closet 
to find out expressions which will apply to my ever- varying 
feelings and circumstances, and which will embody the 
thoughts of my heart, as I ought to utter them to Rim, be- 
fore whom the secrets of all hearts are manifest ? The fact 
is, that^ to render his forms of prayer useful, they must be 
such as are applicable to the state of men generally, — that 
is, they must want that particularity which is fitted to render 
them specially suitable for my devotions. These may be 
considered as very small matters by some, but they will not 
be so regarded by those who know what prayer is. The 
truth will be foimd to be, that it is in proportion to the mi- 
nuteness of our prayers that prayer will be profitable. How 
can we be said to cast our burden on the Lord, if we do not 
set forth before him our very case in all its circumstances ? 
How can we entertain the comfortable promise given to those 
who confess their sins, if we have not confessed our sins be- 
fore him, with all those peculiar aggravations of which we 
alone can be conscious ? Or how can we feel the comfort of 
having made known our necessities to our Father in heaven, 
if these have not been spread out with some fulness and dis- 
tinctness before him ? In every case where a form of prayer 
is employed, there will be many things, and these, perhaps, 
the most necessary, for which our hearts find no proper ex- 
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pression in these forms ; and, in so far as this is true, one 
great design of prayer must be imperfectly attained. 

I have made these remarks without thinking it necessary 
to enter upon the question which has been sometimes mooted^ 
how far extempore prayer is agreeable to Scripture, because 
I do not find that the pious members of churches emplojring 
forms have any objections to join in extempore prayer ; and, 
above all, because our Lord, in uttering the prayer which 
bears his name, did no more than give us a model after 
which we were to pray. Although I am aware that those 
who have been long accustomed to employ them may feel 
some difficulty in laying them aside, I must say that the use 
of them appears to me exceedingly hurtful, and very likely 
to lead to formality in devotion. What other effect can the 
daily repetition of prayers, which do not embody the felt 
wants and necessities of my soul, have upon my mind, but 
to sink the tone and prevent the proper use of prayer in my 
case ? Instead of feeling it to be the privilege of making 
my requests in every thing known to God, must not this 
have the effect at times of making me experience a painfiil 
discrepancy between my prayers and my feelings, as I would 
utter them to a fellow-creature ? And must not the ultimate 
effect of this be, not merely to deprive me of the benefit of 
those prayers which I might have presented, but to contract 
my mind to the form which I employ, instead of leading me 
to grow daily in the spirit and habit of prayer ? If there 
may still be difficulties felt in laying these forms aside, I 
would only say, have you considered the simplicity of prayer 
as our Lord has represented it? or yet more, have you. 
weighed the promise of the Holy Spirit to help our infirmi- 
ties ? I humbly think that these remarks, with some modi-, 
fication, are applicable also to a family, which is nothjmg else 
than a little community, having certain peculiar interests, 
and feelings, and necessities in common, and upon the proper 
expression of which in prayer much of its interest and im- 
provement will depend. I am aware that in this case it is. 
not necessary or desirable to have all the minuteness that la 



fiiiuMdl'te uRFilB dsfoim^ tad duitteHtt of nner surtF 
be had wiMh eone MOW aettlf to iIm ilate iif oiir fin^^ 
tfuui lo 'dw ttate of our own odviM ; bat olill O'vogr fiuo^ 
lias in fteaiaa oine wn ttM ic ci , < lMro ace oveAta ofkan luqp* 
penng iotluii thoiMMom of « fiunaly, wfaioh ooglit to ha«e M 
place in fiunily-fEayer,— 4here aie ^iicittsataiices ewf^dvf 
oocnrniig aaound iia, ivluoli Joay, niudi to our p»fit, bo ia 
Mhe way lememberedr- «id tbeK are dwaysohangoa takim 
pboeiii die flituadoB of o«r fiaenda^ ia wliicli«¥ery aMadwr 
of the fionilj is intoBeat o d ^ and for the eiq^Koanoa of ^liaaa 
aofonaof inyer^aa saffiee, however exoellait in 4>tber le* 
qpocU it may be. 

Besidei this, homever, there is aaother view in wluch fa- 
Bnly-pmyer is to be ooasidered<— in the iniucaice which it 
ezfiorts on the members of thefiunily. In this case, I do think 
die aigument is entirely agamst the use of farms of pcajFer. 
Which of diese is likely to be more impressive cm die minds 
of children and servants, or to convinoe diem nicHe de^ly 
that the parent mt the master, to whom they naturally look 
up, is most anxioudy alive to their spiritual tnterests,— when 
a prayer is read by him, or when he gives uttecance in his 
own language to his own desires in their behalf? £ith^ of 
them will be useful ; but, to my view, the spectacle is likeiy 
to be more impressive Mid edifying when the head of a fa- 
mily, like a priest over his own household, presents his own 
peculiar o^rii^ on the fiunily-4iltar. A head of a &mily 
may read prayers in his family, merely &om regard to good 
example, but he will not be at least so ready to pray without 
a fiirm from the same motive, nor will it be so readily sus- 
pected by others that he does so ; and this is of itself no 
smaU matter for securing the great ends of famaly-religbn. 
Besides, I do not conceive any thing better fitted for im- 
jMBOBsingnpan the minds of those with whom he is connected 
dksneality of prayer, than those peculiar supplications, called 
ftrdi by the peculiar dreumstances of the family, which 
^wais, JKiwever excdknt, cannot suj^ly. When his diil- 

I iSnd aesvants see diat every thing whicfa beans upon 
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their welfare is ccnmiiitted ta God»**-that he is iqpHrdfaig^he 
various events which befiJl them in a spiritual pwit of view; 
—-and that he is asking the blesnng and g^uidance of God 
upon all thdbr circumstances as a fiunily, it cannot fail^ I 
think, to stren^hen the conviction^ provided it is not ccn^ 
tradicted by his conduct, that he is himself sensible of the 
supreme importance of the Divine blessing to himself and 
his house ; and Divine truth must, therefore, come recom» 
mended to them by all the force of a parentis or a master^s 
authority.— I am, &c« 



■ .' 
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LETTER V. 



THK AN8WBR OF PSATBR. 



•In conffldering, as I have been led to do^ some of the 
dif&ctdties connected with prayer, I should feel that my task 
were imperfectly accomplished, should I omit those oonneoted 
with the answer to prayer,—^ subject on which many Cbiis- 
tians entertiun very vague and perplexed notions. There 
can be no doubt, in the first pkce, that the Word of Qod 
every where assigns to prayer a real efficacy, in procuiiag 
fbr us the blessings which we need, or in turning aside Ae 
evils which we fbar, — and that where our prayers have been 
thus answered, it is our duty to mark and observe it. The 
man who is indiffisrent whether his prayers are answeved or 
not, or whether the event has been in accordance with his 
prayers, virtually acknowledges, either that he has no fidth 
in their efficacy, or that he is indifferent about the things 
for which he prays ; in which case, he can hardly be said to 
have prayed at all. Nor will there be any thing which a 
devout mind would wish to treasure up with greater fiddUty, 
as furnishing matter of thanksgiving and praise^ than those 
occasions in which Ood condescended to the voice of his 
supplications, and sent relief from his holy hilL Notbuig 
is more remarkable than this state d mind in the bdy . men 
whose devotions are set forth to us in the Word of God, 
and many of the Psalms espedally are the breathings r of a 
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devout heart, not merely in the contemplation of the Divine 
mercies^ but of those mercies, as specially vouchsafed in an- 
swer to prayer. As to the duty and advantage, therefore, 
of observing and treasuring up the answer of prayer, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt. 

It is sometimes felt, however, as a difficulty by serious 
minds, how far they are justified in considering every thing 
that takes place in accordance with their prayers, as the an- 
swer of prayer. They will have little hesitation in acknow- 
ledging this, in situations where their hearts and affections 
have been much interested, and where they have been led 
frequently and fervently to a throne of grace ; and above 
aU, if the object for which they supplicated was one for 
which they felt simply their dependence on God. But, ia 
the more ordinary afiairs of life, and in cases which never 
called forth such continued supplications, they may fteh 
doubtful how far it is right in them to believe that thmr 
prayers have been answered, or to rest assured that the 
blessings received^ have been given because they sought 
them. • The difficulty is doubtless increased, when they see 
by the history of enthusiasts, how much this subject hiis 
been the means of hardening them in error,— how mamy 
things have been blasphemously given out as the answer to 
prayer, which Grod had no share in furthering,— -how often 
they have mistaken the heated impressions of their own 
minds for Divine intimations,-— and how many things have 
seemed to take place in accordance with their prayers, which 
the Hearer of Prayer never ordered, and which have proved 
only the means of strengthening hem in error. 

In such a situation, a serious mind is naturally led to ask 
how fer he may, without subjecting himself to the charge of 
enthusiasm, consider his prayers as answered, when the event 
takes place in accordance with his prayers; or whether there 
are any marks by which he may be able to distinguish when.he 
is justified in betieving that his prayers have been answered, 
and when he may reasonably leave it doubtful, without en- 
tertaining any definite opinion. The difficulty is one which, I 
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mm wmtej em only be peifecify deaied up by Hmi^eeii 
dene aesign to ereiy agency in the imhrcne under hiomlf k$ 
aim eeperste ^ece ; nor wiH it erer be perfectly kwMm to «e 
in tins worlds what duyre our own8up^icatione,ortheai9ldi* 
caticms of others, hare had, in obtaining finr usttdMsr tmn* 
pofal or qncitual Ueannga. The answer whidi is pEoniMd 
to prayer, coming as it does through the oiifinaiy piOTiikttoe 
of God, without any miraculous interposition, may always 
leave it doubtful, what is the precise ^Scacy whidi we are 
to attribute to prayer, aloi^ with the many odwr meam 
wUdi may hare concurred in forwarding it ; and it may not 
in any ease be ao distinct and positive, as to conyinoe a man 
who does not beheve in the efficacy of prayer, that this bad 
never been attained, had not prayer gone forth for it. But^ 
for all diis, if the Word of Grod requires us to ask and it 
shall be given,r— if it requires our full and firm conviction of 
GM's wfllingneas to hear and mswer us, if we woidd speed 
in our siq^lications,— if it requires us to ask in fiuth and k 
shall be done unto us, mpthinks it can require only an ex-» 
esoiae of the same fiuth to rest satisfied when the event tex 
which we have prayed comes, that it has come in answer to 
those very prayers which we were required to believe wowhl 
be answered, before we could speed in them. To bdiev^ 
tliat^ pcayingfor sudi blessings, I shall have tbmn, and yet 
when, having prayed for them, diey do come, to doubt whe^ 
thsr my prayers have had any share in procuring thea, is^^ 
I venture to say, a thing impossible, if I continue to aitadi 
the same power to prayer as when I presented my supfdioni* 
tions. The mind naturally, reasonably, and at once infiray' 
that this is the evidence that my confidence was not mis^ 
phured, and I cannot but fied myself streng^ened in liiy 
convictions of the truth of the efficacy of prayer. ' >< •<> 
It4]oesnot at all affect, and ou^t not to tUSed thiscondu-i 
don, that another may say, for any thing that you exit txSl^ 
the event might have been the same though you had never 
prayed^-*4}o many a man tfaeeame things have occnired who 
never prayed,^— -and how can you be assured that piay^ hfM 



liad a flpedal place in procuzing that lor yo^ 
plaoe eertmiy in procuring it for kim ? In this case^ ia k 
inie^ I cannot lepeat the experiment, evea though that weie 
hmi^for me, in order to convince him that a change in the 
means would produce a di£Rerent result, and that the omisaiim 
of prayer would have a material effect npon the whob train ci 
eireumstances which followed. But I am nevertheless jus- 
tified, on eveiy scriptural principle, in affirming that it 
would, unless I surrender altogether my bdief in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. The conviction that such desire in offering 
up pcyer a. is pcoperiy implied in its very nature, mutt 
have been of the Holy Spirit who teaches to pray, is warrant 
ODougfa that it was not awakened in me to be a vain and 
useless thing ; and the v^ fact of a Divine agent being 
eoncexned in arousing me to this desire and confidence, asr 
Slues me that my prayer was really a needful link in the 
dbain of causes and effects through which the blesmng sap^ 
located has come down to me. If you ask then, am I 
to rqpiid this thing as specially vouchsafed in answer to 
prayer ? I would answer it by another,-— What confidence 
have you that you really prayed for it,-*-that is, really asked 
it of God, trusting in his readiness to give it you ? If ycm 
are confident that you so besought it,-»-and besought it not 
for a selfish or sinful end, but with a view to the Divine Iuk 
nour, what other proof could you ask or obtain in the, na« 
ture of things, than that, according to your finth> it diouU 
be done imto you ? The question in this case is not, whe>- 
ther you may or may not account for the event without 
prayer, but whether prayer and the promises made to it d» 
not render a satisfyii^ reason for the event ? 

When the nobleman of Capernaum, finr example, who 
came to Jesus, supplicating him in behatf of his d3rii^ child, 
returned to his own house and found his son in some degree 
restored; and when he found, too, that the time of his reco^^ 
very was cdncident with the time in which CSuist said tolum, 
'^ Thy son liveth,^ he m^t still have fi^und it possible to mc^ 
count for his recovery by natural means,^N.^he fever whidi 
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prejFed upon Imi wif^ hxwe been at its cntis wken Jerai 

ipoke, and the connexioii between fak woids and bis seifs 

amended hedthm^fat bare been meieljaecidentaL Butwae 

it not a £v jueter and mine leasonabk oonckiaon, when Ik ]■•> 

fSerred from tbie, that it was the power of Cfanst whidrbadie* 

storedhim?—-<< And himself bdieved, and att bis hoasa^ In 

Uke manner, though it may be easy tx any man to oonediVe 

that the blessing for whidi he prvfed might have been 

given without prayer, is it not in erery way the simpler 

and the truer, as it is the more devout conchision taiib> 

ftr, when we know what God has promised, that it is no* 

iiuBg less in our case than the answer of prayer ? In pea* 

portion, then, to the amsdousness which we have of hav* 

ing reaUy prayed, ought to be,— I had ahnost said^ will 

bey— -our confidence when the event is in accordance with 

our prayers, that this is the blessing ^omised; and etaiy 

man who has so found it, has experieneed a proof of the 

Divine faithfulness, which ought to encourage him to piri^ 

again, and to pray more fervently, and ever to watch nntq 

prayer. « i. i 

The soundness of this condusion can hardly, I ahovld 

think, be doubted by any, without casting a reflection oii 

the great truth, which, on the authority of Scriptune^^I 

have all along taken for granted, — the efficacy <if ptmyeci; 

nor does it affinrd, so far as I know, any room fbr enthudaito 

to strengthen themselves in delusion. If men of enthusiaotid 

views and feelings have presumptuously regarded cettain 

very natural and ordinary things as Divine intimatmtt^ 

which God never promised nor authorized them to- Oxpeeti 

is this to hinder any other man, who is walking by th^rtdd 

of theriUvine Word, and asking for thkigs agreeable <Ki^itbe 

DiviafeTwill, from believing, when God^ in the ordinaa^ 

tenocGibf his providence, orders the events according to^lii* 

pnp^KlM, that these prayers have been answered"? lAaUi if 

mc»!of the same character have prayed, and feimd theievent 

often^^take place^ as^they thought, in agreement. with prdy^y 

or rdally so, when we know that theise prayef s had no share 
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ilifBocimiig what only served to confibm Aem iBcnor, k 
this to.hind^ the Christian, who is not regavding niiquitjr 
kiliis beaxt, and who is seeking ia simplidtj to know and 
dn the will of God, from phMdng confidence in the efficacy 
of pmyer? ' Doubtless, cases like these, and there are many 
add lEitriking ones in iiie history of the Church, should lead 
eyciy man to watch over his own heart,^— to walk scripturaUy, 
as he would walk surely,— and to put away all iniquity firom 
1m heart, as he would wish that the Lord should hear him. 
But they ought no more to cast doubt on the answer to 
prayer, than they ought to cast a doubt upon the Divine 
ftithfulness, or upon the Word of God^s revelation,-— a book 
which expressly warns us, that many who are unlearned and 
nnstaUe, wrest it to their own destruction. 
.1 shall only add two observations to those I have already 
swde. I think it is Pascal who remarks, that, in matters 
df faith, there is always as much light as to convince the 
humble, and always as much darkness as to confound the 
proud. So it is, in fact, with the answer to prayer. 
There is as much evidence of its reality as will satisfy every 
one who seeks to know God, and to approach him as the 
hearw of prayer ; and there is in appearance, and at first 
sight, ae little reaUty, as to confirm in his aversion to it the 
man who dislikes' and derides prayer. The one finds; amidst 
aomedark and oft times discouraging experience, a ccmnexion 
between prayer on the one hand, and the ordering of ev»its 
oa the other,*— -between his supplications for Divine assist- 
ance and guidance, and the direction and strength daily 
giveea him, as is sufficient of itself to encourage himtopray ; 
the other finds as much occasion of doubt and peiplexity, and 
as much room for questioning its truth, as to give him confi- 
denoe in refusing to pray ; and according to their different 
states of mind, is their improvement or misimprovement 
of the privilege. Whilst the path of Divine Providence 
is every day lightening up to the man who prays, it is every 
day becoming darker and more obscure to the other. After 
ally however, the great reason why Christians see so little of 
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the answer to pnt j«r» k became tbey pnty ao little, 
JDgto whatGkMlhaaieqiiirodaiidiiiYitediia todo. IftheM 
were inoiir auj^Iications more of the spirit of fidth aad dul^ 
like confidence, there would be more strikii^ manifestations 
of the power which God has annexed to it. I cannot do 
more than touch upon a subject which your own mind wil 
readily pursue of itself ; but it is impossiUe for us to leo^ 
lect how much even of the little time that we have qpent m 
prayer has been unfruitful, — how many wandering thoughts, 
—how much formality, — how Kttle confidence, gratitude^ 
and submission, — ^without feeling that when our supplications 
come to be weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, a fisaiful 
deduction must be made firom the apparent amount of them, 
before we can find those which have really had power with 
God, and prerailed. It is, I fear, the consdousneas of our 
having thus so little prayed in fidth, that makea us often 
hesitate as to whether our prayers have been answered ot 
not (as it ought rightly to do), as well as nmkes us so often 
careless whether it has been as we desired. But let Aers 
be only more askii^ in faith, and there will be more mani- 
festation of the Divine faithfulness ; and we shall thus find 
the tenor of the Divine Providence bearing more steadfitft 
witness to the reality of Divine grace. " Whoeo b wise, 
and will observe these things, even he shall understand die 
loving-kindness of the Lord.^— -I am, &c. 



I 
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units of a great and infinite system, which are closely united 
together, and of which, whilst every separate interest is re- 
garded, the interest of an individual is never regarded apart 
from that of the whole. Who can tell, in a system so com- 
plicated as this, though it be all plain to an Almighty 
mind, how many separate individuals and separate inte- 
rests every event of his providence may affect ? No man 
is so isolated from his fellows, that the event which befalls 
him shall not affect others also; though there were no 
reason for deferring it on his own account, there may be 
reason for doing so on theirs ; and the point of time in 
which all these separate interests may be best advanced, 
will be that in which the answer to prayer will best be given. 
Let me illustrate this by an example. Suppose that prayer 
is made by a distressed mother for a beloved and suffering 
child, it is obvious, in this case, that the interest of the mo- 
ther is not the only one which may enter into the view of 
ibe Hearer of Prayer. The affliction may be designed for 
good to the child, and as the means of its spiritual renova- 
tion. Let me suppose, further, that this second interest has 
been served, and that affliction has been blessed for leading 
that child to God, there may be yet other interests to be ad- 
vanced by its continuance, — the spiritual good of other mem- 
bers of the family. Nor until all these ends have been ac- 
complished, may it be seen that God has heard and answered 
the supplications of the mother, in the recovery of her child. 
I give this as one very obvious example of what must be 
continually taking place under such a system as that of Di- 
vine Providence in the world ; and surely these, and many 
other circumstances, afford abundant reason to guard us 
against being discouraged, because our prayers are not im- 
mediately or even soon answered. And has not the provi- 
dence of God afforded proofs yet more extraordinary of his 
I fiuthAilness as the Hearer of Prayer F Have we not reason 
/ to believe, that the prayers which never called forth any re- 
r sponse during the Ufe of those who presented them, have 
yet been fruitful in blessings to others, after those who of- 
fered them have been mingled with the clods of the valley ? 
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out of them, as a thing for which it is now in vain to pray ? 
Instead of persevering and watching with that confidence 
which the promises of Grod are fitted to beget in our minds, 
we rather act the part of spoiled children, who think that 
every thing which they ask should be instantly granted them, 
and who, when they find it denied, resent this by giving way 
to childish passions ; or, in a spirit not very different, some 
other object of attraction presents itself, and we lose sight of 
that which a moment before had so deeply engaged us ! It 
seems, therefore, peculiarly necessary for us to bear in mind 
the importance of persevering in prayer. Though the Bible 
assures us that no one believing supplication is lost, yet it 
equally assures us that every separate supplication has its 
separate efficacy. If I have prayed once for any thing, the 
repetition of the prayer is not useless ; it is another and an 
equally powerful mean employed for the accomplishment of 
the end ; and so on of all the renewed petitions that may 
follow. Nor do I see any thing more inconsistent in sup- 
]iosing, that frequent and persevering supplication may in this 
way accomplish what a solitary prayer might not, than in 
supposing that God may grant to the united prayers of 
many what He may yet withhold from the prayers of a sin^e 
individual. On a subject so mysterious as this, we mu8t,un. 
questionably, be guided by reference to the Word of God, 
which so often enjoins us, by the great motive which it pre- 
sents to all, to continue and persevere in it ; and wherefore 
should it have bidden us pray always and not faint, unless 
there were encouragement to believe that such a spirit was 
the earnest of peculiar success ? I confess that I like this 
view of the subject better than that which would limit the 
importance of perseverance to the moral influence produced 
on our minds by waiting upon Ood, though this is by no 
means to be neglected. If, in the economy of Divine Pro- 
vidence, there is an arrangement by which some things are 
promised to two which are not promised to one, I see not 
why there may not be provision made in the same economj 
for a blessing on the successive prayers of an individual, 
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which is not made for the same individual's solitary prayer. 
And as our Lord said of certain devils, that they went not 
CHit but by prayer and fasting, may it be the case with cer- 
tain blessings, that they come not down, but in answer to per- 
severing prayer. If you ask me how I reconcile this with the 
willingness of God to give us spiritual blessings, I answer, 
how do you reconcile the necessity of prayer at all with such 
a disposition ? You will say, that it is a Divine appointment 
that we must ask, if we would recdive ; and I answer, in like 
manner, that, for any thing you know, it may be equally a 
Divme appointment regarding certain blessings necessary for 
ourselves or for others, that we must persevere in asking 
them, if we would have them. There is nothing in all this 
to affect the validity of prayer, any more than its validity is 
affected when our jHrayers are not answered in the way that 
we desire. Every Christian knows that his prayer is not 
lost, and that though it draw not down upon him the predae 
blessing which he sought, it will draw down others yet more 
important ; and so will it be with those prayers which we 
have presented, though we failed to persevere in them. Yet 
what is there in all this to hinder that, if they had been per- 
severed in, they would have drawn down a peculiar blessing ? 
And if God does so honour this disposition of confidence in 
Him, as to promise to hear and answer our believing suppli- 
cations, why may He not bestow peculiar and abundant ho* 
nour upon the same disposition where, believiug in hope 
against hope, we continue instant and persevering in prayer ? 
The truth which I have now stated may be drawn from 
our Lord's parable of the friend going to ask of another three 
loaves. The object of that parable is to impress us with the 
conviction that we shall receive the blessings which we need) 
if we only continue knocking ; and it is still more clearly 
testified in the parable of the unjust judge, which is intended 
to exhibit and embody the precept, that men ought always 
to pray and not to faint. It is stated in many a scriptural 
precept besides, such as that of the prophet, << Give God no 
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XMt, till he establish and make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.'' 

Bnt whilst I would press this as the first of all reasons for 
perseverance in prayer, and that we should not be discou- 
raged or give way to unbelief^ if our prayers are not imme- 
diatdy answered, there are many other considerations which 
may be profitably suggested for the same purpose, and on 
which, I doubt not, you have often reflected. In the first 
place, it is connected with important moral effects, in so far 
as we ourselves are concerned. It is fitted to exercise our 
fiuth and patience,— -to keep us in the attitude of depend- 
ence^ — to make us feel the value of the blessmg when it does 
come, — and often, I doubt not, to prepare us for the right 
improvement of it. The experience of every Christian will 
supply examples of this kind, in which he has found the very 
delay in answering his prayers more profitable than if the 
blessing had been immediately bestowed. It should be re« 
collected, also, that though Grod has promised to answer 
prayer, the way and means by which He may do this are still 
retained in His own power, and that, according to the usual 
tenor of His providence, the event may be long delayed, 
though the means for its accomplishment may be instantly 
set in operation. The prayers of a Christian for increasing 
sanctification are often answered by afflictive visitations of 
Divine Providence, in the midst of which he cannot always 
see the Divine purpose. No doubt, it were easy for God to 
accomplish it otherwise, and at once to grant by His Spirit 
the blessing sought ; but still, according to the usual train 
of His providence, it is by tribulation that He worketh pa- 
tience, and experience, and hope ; and an answer to these 
prayers is preparing, ftom the very instant that the rime of 
trial and affliction begins. When the Christian, therefore, 
comes to know that it has been good for him to be afflicted, 
he knows at the same time that God has heard his prayer 
Besides, I have sometimes thought that, in looking for th 
answer of prayer, it is right to consider tliat we are only tl 
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units of a great and infinite system, which are dos^y united 
together, and of which, whilst every separate interest is re* 
garded, the interest of an individual is never regarded apart 
irom that of the whole. Who can tell, in a system so com- 
plicated as this, though it be all plain to an Abnighty 
mind, how many separate individuals and separate inte- 
rests every event of his providence may afiect ? No man 
is so isolated from his fellows, that the event which befalls 
him shall not affect others also; though there were no 
reason for deferring it on his own account, there may be 
reason for doing so on theirs; and the point of time in 
which all these separate interests may be best advanced, 
will be that in which the answer to prayer will best be given. 
Let me illustrate this by an example. Suppose that prayer 
is made by a distressed mother for a beloved and suffering 
child, it is obvious, in this case, that the interest of the mo- 
ther is not the only one which may enter into the view of 
the Hearer of Prayer. The affliction may be designed for 
good to the child, and as the means of its spiritual renova- 
tion. Let me suppose, further, that this second interest has 
been served, and that affliction has been blessed for leading 
that child to God, there may be yet other interests to be ad- 
vanced by its continuance,-^he spiritual good of other mem- 
bers of the family. Nor until all these ends have been ac- 
complished, may it be seen that God has heard and answered 
the supplications of the mother, in the recovery of her child. 
I give this as one very obvious example of what must be 
continually taking place under such a system as that of Di- 
vine Providence in the world ; and surely these, and many 
other circumstances, afford abundant reason to guard us 
against being discouraged, because our prayers are not im- 
mediately or even soon answered. And has not the provi- 
dence of God afforded proofs yet more extraordinary of his 
faithfulness as the Hearer of Prayer F Have we not reason 
to believe, that the prayers which never called forth any re- 
sponse during the life of those who presented them, have 
yet been fruitful in blessings to others, after those who o£> 
fered them have been mingled with the clods of the valley ? 
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Have not parents prayed for the spiritual good of their 
fiunily, which they never saw realised, and which God has, 
nevertheless, accomplished, by bringing them in, in his good 
time and way, within the fold of the Great Shepherd ? Have 
not ministers who have seemed to labour in vain, and to have 
spent their strength for nought, been yet known to leave a 
blessing behind, which others reaped, though they laboured 
not for it ? And are not those many supplications, which 
holy men of all ages have offered for the prosperity of the 
Church on earth, not merely the means of strengthening 
us to pray, but, in so far as we know, the means of its suc- 
cessive advancement ? An unbelieving mind might ask, with 
an air of triumph, how this could be reconciled with the pro- 
mised answer to prayer ? But though the Christian might 
not be able in such cases'to satisfy him, he yet knows enough 
to satisfy himself, — ^he yet knows, and is assured, that these, 
though delayed, for reasons unknown to him, afibrd many of 
them the most illustrious testimonies to the Divine faithful- 
ness ; and he is encouraged by these, and by his own expe- 
rience of the Divine goodness, to rest upon the Divine pro- 
mise, that, at the great and final winding up of all things, it 
shall be seen, that no believing supplication passed unheeded, 
but that they all entered into the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth. With so much light to direct and guide our path^ 
we may well wait till that time, for a resolution of the diffi- 
culties which yet attach to the answer of our prayers. ^^ We 
walk by faith,'^ says the Apostle, << not by sight ;'' and if 
there were nothing to try our faith in prayer, as in every 
thing else, we could not be said to walk by it. Let us, 
therefore, ** be sober, and watch unto prayer,^ — " praying 
always with all prayer and suppUcation, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance,"^— -not doubting that we shall see 
the happy firuits of it here, and yet more in that blessed 
world, where, though there may be no room for prayer, 
there will be yet room for the offering of praise, to Him who 
has heard the voice of our supplications, and sent relief 
finom his holy hill.-*^! am, &c. 
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units of a great and infinite system, which are clos^y united 
together, and of which, whilst every separate interest is re* 
garded, the interest of an individual is never regarded apart 
irom that of the whole. Who can tell, in a system so com- 
plicated as this, though it be all plain to an Abnighty 
mind, how many separate individuals and separate inte- 
rests every event of his providence may afiect ? No man 
is so isolated from his fellows, that the event which befalls 
him shall not affect others also; though there were no 
season for deferring it on his own accoimt, there may be 
reason for doing so on theirs ; and the point of time in 
which all these separate interests may be best advanced, 
will be that in which the answer to prayer will best be given. 
Let me illustrate this by an example. Suppose that prayer 
is made by a distressed mother for a beloved and suffering 
child, it is obvious, in this case, that the interest of the mo- 
iher is not the only one which may enter into the view of 
die Hearer of Prayer. The affliction may be designed for 
good to the child, and as the means of its spiritual renova- 
tion. Let me suppose, further, that this second interest has 
been served, and that affliction has been blessed for leading 
that child to God, there may be yet other interests to be ad- 
vanced by its continuance, — the spiritual good of other mem- 
bers of the family. Nor until all these ends have been ac- 
complished, may it be seen that God has heard and answered 
the supplications of the mother, in the recovery of her child. 
I give this as one very obvious example of what must be 
continually taking place under such a system as that of Di- 
vine Providence in the world ; and surely these, and many 
other circumstances, afford abundant reason to guard us 
against being discouraged, because our prayers are not im- 
mediately or even soon answered. And has not the provi- 
dence of God afforded proofs yet more extraordinary of his 
faithfulness as the Hearer of Prayer F Have we not reason 
to believe, that the prayers which never called forth any re- 
sponse during the life of those who presented them, have 
yet been fruitful in blessmgs to others, after those who of- 
fered them have been mingled with the clods of the valley ? 
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made the means of conveying it. The circle of our happi- 
ness and enjoyment is thus sensibly enlarged, and our best 
affections called forth and improvM. 



THE END. 
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